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The Andependet 


BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 





YEsTER-eve my ships went sailing 
To lands far away ; 

And I watched their white sails failing 
In the tender gray. 

O my ships, come back to me, 

From across the bitter sea ! 


For a happy while they tarried 
In my lonely bay ; 

But my joy at last they carried 
To lands far away. 

O my fearless ocean farers ! 

O my stately treasure bearers ! 


There have passed now seven Summers 
Since that July day 

When I saw those radiant comers 
Coming on their way ; 

And a glad wind went to meet them 

As my spirit ran to greet them. 


© my ships! What gifts they brought me 
From lands far away. 

Scrolls of magic lore that taught me 
What I will not say. 

Fairy roses, mystic lilies, 

Plucked from where the Holy Hill is! 


Here the sea looks void and lonely, 
In the twilight gray. 
O my ships! my ships! If only 
Once more on their way 
I might see their white sails gleaming 
With the sunlight on them streaming. 
Loxrpon, ENGLAND. 
--—---—-— ——~— --—--- — 


THE TOUCHSTONE. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 





Naveut had he to cali his own 
Save this one unsightly stone. 
Nothing valued by itself, 

It appraises all men’s pelf, 
Quickly it can give the test, 
What is worst and what is best, 
Be it coinage from the mint, 

Be it gems that flash and glint, 
Or a thing of priceless worth 
Hid since old-time in the earth. 
Crucible and scales may err ; 
Not this changeless arbiter. 

He weighs not nor melts the ore, 
Nor doth make it less nor more; 
By the mark upon the stone 
Every value may be known. 


Royal metals, blurred and dim, 

Not in vain appeal to him. 

Base alloy and counterfeit 

Are laid bare when him they meet. 

Art thou rich—or seemest so, 

What thy having he will show. 

Haste to bim, if thou art sure 

Thine’s the wealth that will endure ! 

Fear him, shun him, thou who hast 

Shining dross for gold amassed. 

Where could he have found this stone 

That makes all men’s store his own ? 
GrrzEva, O. 


A PARTY IN A DREAM. 


BY MRS. 6. M. B. PIATT. 








Sreanae, after five-and-twenty years, to keep 

A tryst, made, somehow, in the shadow of 
sleep. ; 

In tho sad island-moon, here by the sea, 

What still ship landed such acompany? 


Now, that I think, somé of the girls wore white 
With flowers. Ah me, my heart———as well 
they might ! 


The boys but, surely, long agoI read 
That one in battle drooped his shining head. 








And one, they said, had vanished through the 
sand ; 
A home-sick alien, in a palmy land, 


One laughing, whispered: ‘‘ After such a night 
We shall not look well in the morning light ; 


“The boys would say ———- but it is time to 
go” ; 
And suddenly the cock began to crow, 


‘So, I, the only living one,” I said, 
“At dead of night have entertained the dead,” 


They wore the rose out of the world, where I 
Walk in the frosty leaves and know not why, 


Yet, from the Blessed Islands, it may be 
They brought some scent, some secret word to 
me. 
QUEENSTOWN, IRELAND, 
_ _> 


HOW GAMBLING BEGINS. 
A PLAIN TALK WITH YOUNG MEN. 





BY THEODORE T.. OUYLER, D.D. 





How gambling often ends is illustrated by 
the recent suicide of a young man of high 
social standing who was well knownin the 
‘* sporting” circles of New York, Tamper- 
ing with cards and the roulette-table had 
aroused in him the same insane furor 
which tampering with the bottle arouses in 
the victims of strong drink. We are told 
that this wretched young man married; but 
‘‘even marriage did not cure him of what 
had become a positive disease. Little gam- 
ing parties in his rooms at the hotel, and 
reckless plunging at the public tables soon 
ran away with all his winnings, and with the 
greater part of his fortune besides. At last, 
a few months ago, he found himself ruined. 
His former friends fought shy of him; and 
ina pitiably depressed frame of mind, he 
said: ‘I'll go to Philadelphia, and either 
make or break myself.’ To Philadelphia 
he went, with a revolver in his trunk. He 
played nearly the whole time that he was 
there. The record was monotonous. His vld 
luck had deserted him; and one night he 
he went to his room at the hotel and put a 
bullet through his brain.” 

Such is one of the latest tragedies perpe- 
trated under the insane infatuation of the 
gaming-table, But their number is legion. 
Many of the mysterious suicides which fill 
the records of the morgues, or haunt the 
depths of the rivers around our cities, 
would tell the same story. Gambling is 
prevalent to a degree, which sober, quict 
people never dream of. It is practiced— 
often,indeed,in a small way and for moderate 
stakes—by thousands of young men in all 
our cities; practiced in the privacy of their 
rooms at their lodging-houses, as well as in 
houses for ‘‘ professional” play. Employers 
little suspect—alas! fathers and mothers 
little suspect--what devilish mischief is going 
on under the cover of secrecy. Many of the 
larcenies committed in stores, counting- 
rooms and banks (some of which are 
‘*hushed up” in order to save reputations) 
are committed in .orderto cover up the 
losses at the card-table. On the other hand, 
the illegitimate winnings at the same tables 
will account for the fine equipage or showy 
turn-outs of certain fast men whose legiti- 
mate income is tov slender to maintain 
such extravagance. Gambling isa moral 
pestilence that ‘‘walketh in darkness,” and 
therefore its terrible prevalence escapes 
public observation. J¢ is not decreasing. 

This perilous practice, which so often be- 
comes fatal to character and tothe soul, be. 
gins, just as drunkenness begins, with play- 


ing with fire. At the bottom of the first glass. 


chance is concealed a serpent. 
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lay an adder. Underneath the first dime 
that is ever thrown down in a game of 
When a 
young man makes his first bet, or puts up 
his first wager on a mutch or a race, or 
when he risks his first penny at a card- 
table, he puts a coal of fire into his bosom 
which is not easily extinguished; it may 
kindle into a conflagration which, in the 
tremendous language of Scripture, ‘ will 
burn unto the lowest hell.” The step that 
costs is the first step. Gambling for a 
penny is as essentially a ain as gambling for 
a thousand pounds. No sinis atrifle. My 
young friend, the moment that your con- 
science excusesthe slightest departure from 
absolute right as a ‘*mere trifle,” that mo- 
ment you have let the enemy slip in his lit- 
tle finger. It will not be long before you 
are in his grasp. When you lay down your 
first stake, even it is only ‘in fun,” you are 
actually gambling. Remember that there 
is always a first inch at the top of every 
precipice. 

I am not addressing these ‘‘ plain talks” 
to young men as an extremist or a fanatic. 
What I said about the prevalent impurity 
of the theater has called forth many confes- 
sions from the public press (even from apol- 
ogists for the stage) that my charges were 
quite too true. Ido not affirm that every 
one who ever plays a game of cards is a 
gambler, any more than every one who 
drinks a glass of wine is atippler. But it is 
equally true that he who never touches an 
intoxicant can never become a drunkard, 
and he who never plays a game of hazard 
can never become agambler. My own per- 
sonal practice, at school, college, etc., was 
one of entire abstinence from cards as well 
as from wine-cups; and I have never re- 
pented of it, either. All games of chance, 
when played in earnest, have a dangerous 
fascination. As Canon Farrar well says, 
‘there is a gambling element in human na- 
ture,” and we have got to,watch against It 
just as we must watch against in-born sen- 
sual appetites. With the excitement of a 
game of hazard comes the strong temp- 
tation to risk a stake on the game; as soon 
as the first stake is laid down, conscience 
goes with it, and literally the Devil has a 
hand with youinthe game. So strong is 
the fascination of this spell of sorcery that 
I have seen—in the public ‘‘ Conversazion- 
halle” of Baden Baden—well dressed ladies 
watch the roulette-table until they became 
so bewitched with the play that they would 
furtively toss a gold Napoleon over on the 
table from behind the crowd; the ‘ gamb- 
ling element” in them had taken fire. Now 
just here lies the peril with you, my young 
friend; the excitement of games of hazard 
sets you in a flame; then comes a small 
stake ; then a larger: If you win, you play to 
win more; if you lose, you play on to make 
up your losses. Before you know it, you 
are a gambler. The only safe and sure 
way is to stop before you begin. 

But it is not only from card-tables and 
faro-banks that mischiefis to be appre- 
hended. Many young men are tempted to 
‘*take a small risk” in mining-stocks or 
other volatile stocks that were playing up 
and. down in the market, Ihave known a 
half dozen mere lads to ‘‘pool” their. earn- 
ings or their pocket money in a venture on 
a share or two of stock. This:tage for dab- 
bling in stocks turns hundreds of respecta- 
ble young men into actual gamblers, al- 
though they would be shocked if the ugly 
name were applied tothem. They are not 





shocked at the thing itself. Instead of 
feeling tbat only the money honestly 
earned is honestly got, they are seduced 
into hazardous ventures, which, in God’s 
sight, are as genuine gambling as any that 
is perpetrated behind the locked doors of 
one of those ‘‘ hells” that defy the laws. 
The dangers to young men are increasing 
from three causes. (1st.) There is a grow- 
ing passion for getting rich suddenly and 
easily. (2d.) The gambling element is in- 
sinuating itself more and more into the trade 
of the country; the immense sudden gains 
or losses by “‘ corners,” ‘‘ pools,” etc., are 
evidences of this. Old-fashioned slow and 
sure methods of business are sniffed at; 
and he is accounted the smartest man who, 
by a sharp “ operation,” wins in a month 
what solid, sensible men used to earn in 
a life-time. (8d.) The rapid increase of 
self-indulgent and luxurious living breeds 
and inflames this gambling spirit. That 
word tuck is a dangerous word. Don’t 
trust it. A life ordered according to God’s 
Jaws is not a game of chance. Every dol- 
lar got by any other method than inher- 
itance or honest industry makes you poorer. 
Let it alone; or it may eat into your soul 
like fire. The awful tragedy described at 
the opening of this article began with the 
first dime laid down in a game of hazard. 
Broox yy, L. I. 
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ZWINGLI. 


BY PROF. G. P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D. 





As regards rank and fame among men, 
Zwingli, both during his life and afterward, 
stood at a disadvantage. The scene of his 
career was remote from the great lines of 
travel and from the main centers of intel- 
lectual and political action. Luther, with 
whom he was naturally placed in compari- 
son, was a university professor, and the 
trusted counselor of an electoral Prince, 
who was prevented from becoming the head 
of the Holy Roman Empire only by his 
refusal to accept the office. Moreover, the 
Saxon Reformer was endowed with quali- 
ties which gave him an easy precedence in 
achievement and renown over all who 
might be regarded in any sense in the light 
of competitors. Thrown into partial ob- 
security during his life-time by the com- 
manding genius of Luther, the founder of 
the Swiss Reformation was, after his death, 
once more eclipsed by the great French- 
man, Juhn Calvin, who, from a more con- 
spicuous center, made himself the princi- 
pal guide and theological champion of 
Protestants who did not espouse the pecu- 
liarities of the Lutheran theology. Zwingli 
and his associates, the fathers of the Hel- 
vetic Reformation on the German side, have 
thus failed of that wide-spread and perma- 
nent recognition which has made the names 
of Luther and Calvin household words in 
all Protestant nations. Yet, of the clear 
intelligence of Zwingli, of his broad cul- 
ture, of his courage, of his noble and genial 
spirit, of his grand services, ending in mar- 
tyrdom in the cause of his country and of 
his religion, there is no need to speak in 
words of eulogy. 

We may indicate a chief point of contrast 
between Luther and Zwingli by adverting to 
their relations, respectively, to Humanism ; 
te the movement known as the Renais- 
sance. It is true that the Renaissance and 
the Reformation were parallel movements. 
In certain men and in certain places the 
two streams merged together. Elsewhere 
they flowed in separate channels, and even 
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widely diverged. Erasmus, the most emi- 
nent deyotee and apostle of Humanism, 
turned away from the Reformation, partly 
from his dread of what might befall the 
muses. 'n England, there was eveutually, 
to a large extent, a happy blending of Prot- 
estant doctrine with the culture of the new 
age. Itis this marriage of literature with 
the new facts which gives pre-eminence to 
the famous Elizabethan writers, as Raleigh, 
Bacon, and Shakespeare. For Shakespeare 
was not a Roman Catholic, as some have 
tried to maintain; nor was he a mere fruit of 
the Renaissance, as others have contended. 
Without the Protestant movement, and 
apart from its illuminating and stimu- 
lating influence, his plays could not have 
been written. As for Luther,he was counted 
from his early youth, on the side of the 
new learning. He was a loving student of 
the Latin poets. But the religious interest 
in his mind was paramount to every other; 
and so far paramount that letters—and 
‘*merely literary men,” to use a telling 
phrase of Cardinal Newman—were held in 
comparatively light esteem. Even Melanch- 
thon regrets that Luther did not, as a uni- 
versity student, give himself more to the 
liberal studies, in which he might have so 
excelled. He read the classics, from a rel- 
ish for their contents; he never sought or 
obtained elegance of scholarship, He may 
be characterized as the friend and ally of 
the literary class. By his version of the Bi- 
ble, and by his other publications in the 
vernacular, he did more for German litera- 
ture in the long run, than was done, one 
might almost say, by all of them together. 
But, strictly speaking, he was not of their 
number. 


Before we turn to Zwingli it is needful 
to look at Luther in another aspect, but 
one germane to the thoughts just ex- 
pressed. The process of his personal ex- 
perience was the process of the birth of 
Protestantism. He lived into, and he lived 
through, and came out of the medisval 
religious system in its distinctive peculiari- 
ties. As Paul was a Pharisee of the 
Pharisees, 80 was Luther a monk of the 
monks—a thorough-go'ng loyalist—in the 
struggles of his own soul working through 
that system and practically testing it and 
coming forth out of it into a clearer per- 
ception—a perception gained by a living ex- 
periment beth of the old and of the new. 

Zwingli, on the contrary, was a child of 
the Renaissance. There is truth in the re- 
mark of Henri Martin that he did more 
than any other to ‘‘ sanctify the Renais- 
sance.” He went further in the work of 
bridging over the gulf between the earn- 
estly religious minds who rejoiced in the 
new interpretation of the Gospel, and the 
literary and scholarly class, enamored of 
antiquity and full of admiration for the 
sages and heroes of the ancient world. For 
Zwingli, though imbued with the spirit of 
the Renaissance, was an honest German, 
deeply interested in the study of the Bible 
and gradually finding in it the Gospel 
of a free salvation by personal 
faith in the room of salvation by works 
and ceremonies. He was an evangelical 
Erasmus. His merits and his faults grew 
out of this position. He had never, like 
Luther, groped his way, in agony and dim- 
ness of vision, through the path prescribed 
by the traditional system. He had never 
made the thorough trial of it, such as 
Luther made. He had never felt any re- 
markable reverence for the Popes. He had 
seen enough of Italy—he was a chaplain at 
Marignano—to disabuse his mind of every 
illusion as to Italian and Papal sanctity. 
While he was a priest, he gave way in one 
instance to temptation and broke the rule 
of chastity. It was not a case of seduction; 
the woman was a person of loose character. 
The assailants of the Reformation make the 
most of this occurrence, They say nothing, 
of course, of the compunction of Zwingli; 
of the light which facts of this sort threw 
on the character of the priesthood at that 
time, and on the state of discipline under 
the Roman Church, and nothing as to the 
bearing of these facts on the law of com- 
pulsory celibacy. We mention this occur- 
rence as indicative of the contrast between 
Zwingli’s career as a priest and that of 
Luther. Always upright, always sincere, 
inquisitive in his researches, conscientious 
in his aims, the Swiss Reformer, neverthe- 
less, had not the profound and prolonged 





agitations of conscience, and the long ascet- 
ic drill which marked the early career of Lu- 
ther. Zwingli preached against indulgences ; 
he proclaimed the.truth of justification by 
faith alone; he advoeated at the re- 
nunelation of the authority of the Church 
of Rome, because, inthe exercise of ‘‘private 
judgment "—which it never cost him much 
of an effort to exercise—he had Jearned in 
the Bible a better doctrine, and was 
bent on putting it in practice in 
his own life, and as far as he 
could in the lives of others. Under the 
impulses received from classical study and 
from liberal-minded theological teachers, 
he had examined the Scriptures in the 
original tongues, and judged of their mean- 
ing with the common-sense and fearless- 
ness that were natural to him. §So he be- 
came a reformer. By nature and by edu- 
cation he was destitute of what, for lack 
of a more precise term, may be termed the 
‘“‘mystical” element. He thought lightly 
of what could not be discerned distinctly 
in broad daylight and defined. Here was 
the strength and here was the weakness of 
Zwingli. Here was the ultimate source of 
his differences with Luther and of a certain 
distrust of his intellectual tendencies which 
Luther always felt, and which was the un- 
derlying cause of their public disagree- 
ment. To Luther, Zwingli’s conception of 
the sacrament was of a piece with his 
thinking on the subject of sin and on some 
other topics. There was an atmosphere of 
‘*Rationalism” about it. It failed to ac- 
knowledge the deep import of the unio 
mystica; it made our religious feelings too 
much originated by ourselves. On the con- 
trary, Zwingli’s philosophical temperament, 
whatever were its defects, helped him to 
more charitable views in certain directions. 
He did not admit that all the heathen, with. 
outexception, arelost. His reasoning on the 
subject may involve, as Neander suggests, 
the want of a clear discrimination between 
the Christian point of view as to the nature 
of character and that of the ancient phi- 
losophy. But his conclusions might be 
right even when the grounds on which he 
rested them are open to criticism. 


This leads us to the second principal point 
of contrast between Zwingli and Luther. 
Luther's warfare was mainly against false 
doctrine; Zwingli’s reform had much more 
of the directly ethical character and pur- 
pose. It is true that Luther began with an 
attack on the sale of indulgences. Zwingli’s 
first step was the same. But Luther, as he 
himself said—contrasting himself with 
Wickliffe and Huss—struck chiefly and con- 
tinually at the doctrine of the Church of 
Rome. ‘The parallel with the Apostle Paul 
is constantly suggested. Luther meddled 
as little as he could with politics. It was 
natural that, as long as it was possible, 
he should be a sort of imperialist. The 
Holy Roman Empire was the seat of secular 
authority, the counterpart and the rival of 
Roman ecclesiastical dominion. Luther 
held fast to the obligation of civil obedience. 
He dreaded an armed struggle and blood- 
shed as being almost sure to stop the 
spread of the Gospel through teaching and 
other peaceful agencies. Zwingli was more 
a man of affairs; an ‘‘ out-of-door man,” we 
might say. He had been in camps and on 
the battle-field. He was a citizen and a 
patriot. He had no hope of any reform 
of the Swiss which did not include in it a 
political regeneration. Zwingli is entitled 
to the credit of appreciating vividly the 
ethical character of Christianity and the 
necessity of leavening political and social 
action with itsinfluence. Calvin, at Geneva, 
sollowed with a unique experiment, under 
the influence of analogous convictions, but 
with too much of despotism in its organism 
to secure for it a permanent success. Our 
Puritan fathers shared in the same juat 
sense of the legitimate right of the Christian 
religion to mold and control social organ- 
ization. Efforts tocarry out the idea may 
have been mistaken and abortive; the idea 
is, at the root, justifiable. 

The ethical tone of Zwingli shaped the 
course of his activity. If it affects his the- 
ology—not, however, to rob it of its dis- 
tinctively evangelical character—still more 
marked is its agency in directing his con- 
duct. He enlisted in the effort to renovate 
the Swiss confederation, aud, as a branch of 
this work, to gain for the valley cantons 
their rightful preponderance in the system. 
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had a right to be, in ibcankdky of a chap- 
Jain; and he fell among his parishioners and 
friends, not having himself his 
weapons. On - four neal ls 
versary of his birth he deserves honor as a 
thinker, a scholar and a preacher, equally 
enlightened and intrepid, and as a martyr 
who willingly gave his life for his country 
and for the Christian faith. 
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A GREAT DANGER. 


BY ANNIE PORTER. 











Tnerx is no subject of greater importance 
to the people of this country than that of 
the extraordinary relapse into barbarism, 
which is going on among the Negroes in 
Louisiana at this moment. I say to the peo- 
ple of this country, because it must be a 
matter of serious concern and interest to 
every member of even the most extended 
community that a large and increasing 
population ot savages should be established 
within its borders; and I especially mention 
Louisiana as the scene of this evil because 
I have been living there for the last twenty 
years almost continuously, and am the better 
able to notice the changes among the in- 
habitants from having been born on one of 
the old plantations and ‘‘raised” there be- 
fore the War. These past two years, in 
especial, I have lived in a large village in 
the southwestern part of the state—a region 
of country now open to the easy access of 
all by the building of the railroad to Texas 
and California, but until within a very few 
years only to be reached with difficulty by 
crossing the Mississippi at New Orleans to 
Algiers, and going by a very slow coun- 
try train to what was then called Bra- 
shear, whence a line of small steamers 
ran at very irregular intervals up the 
beautiful stream of the Téche, which 
is described in Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline.” 
It is a lovely, dreamy land, full of interest, 
with old quaint Spanish houses scattered 
over wide plantation tracts; and all along 
the Bayou, as the river is called, are mag- 
nificent oaks and cypresses, which cluster 
closely about the homesteads, or shade pleas- 
antly the straggling village streets. Most 
of the white people are French, either Cre- 
oles or Acadians, although there are many 
‘* Americans” too; but the latter are prin- 
cipally found in the villages. In F—~-, 
which was my late home, the two races 
were about equally divided, and both, of 
course, exceeded by the Negroes, whose 
tendency to leave their country homes and 
drift together in centers either of towns or 
hamlets is inveterate. As there is so 
much misconstruction and misunderstand- 
ing about the habits of these people, and 
my assertion that they are fast relapsing 
into savages may seem too strong, I propose 
to stute here as plainly as possible exactly 
what I saw myself and have seen growing 
for years in this one village, where I have 
lived, within seven miles of which I was 
born, and many of whose population are 
my own and my family’s old slaves. To 
begin with, I will say that I never approved 
of slavery, have always considered it a curse 
to the people and the country; and, while 
deploring the condition of the black peo- 
ple, realize and understand the causes 
which have produced it as no outsider can 
possibly succeed in doing. So much for 
my convictions; now for the present facts. 

I have said that there are twice as many 
Negroes as white people in F——. When 
I moved from our old plantation into a 
temporary home just on the skirts of the 
village, I was aware of this fact, andI knew 
that there were a number of our old slaves 
among them. As it happened, the few 
house servants who had been constantly 
with us, and whom we depended on for 
everything, were more or less incapacitated 
at the moment of our removal, and it be- 
came necessary for me to procure strangers 
to fill their places. Ididnot anticipate any 
great difficulty in doing so until after I had 
begun the task of looking for them. I will 
give one exact description which will serve 
for a sample of the twenty or thirty women 
who were persuaded to come and ask about 





the place of work. The first was very 
large, strapping m with black eyes, a 
fine figure and bar. She was dressed 
in a much trimmed and very dirty red mus- 
lin, whigh wag worn just over her one single 
undergarment without the useless encum- 
brance of a petticoat; and, asthe skirt only 
fell a little lower than her knees, there was 
a fine expanse of yellow leg visible. She 
camé-to the door of the roém in which I 
was sitting, and stood leaning against the 
door-post, with her feet crossed and her 
sun-bonnet hanging from her shoulders. 
She had a half-ripe orange in her 
hand, which, all the time we were 
talking, she sucked at intervals, with loud, 
vigorous snorts. I nodded my head and 
said: ‘‘Good morning.” She let her great 
black eyes, which were roving busily about 
the room, drop on me for 4 moment and 
said: ‘‘Good mornin’.” I said: ‘*Do you 
want to cook here?” She said: ‘‘I heerd a 
lady dat wuz sellin’ chickens yistiddy 
sayin’ as how you-alls wuz axin’ did she 
know a lady ceuld cook; an’ I come ter axe 
yer how much is yer gwine to pay?” J: 
** Well, you must tell me first what kind 
of cooking you can do,and how early you can 
comein the morning.” She (interrupting) : 
‘*T aint a comin’ soon in de mornin’, kaze 
Igot one sucklin’ chile; an’ I got ter git 
some vittles cooked fur de yodder chilluns’ 
fo’ |kin cum.” J: ‘*What time can you 
come?” I did not think much about this 
objection, as I knew that there was always 
trouble about getting them very early; 
and moreover, I did not care to bave her be- 
fore eight o'clock. She: ‘Look here, you 
aint spectin’ me to come here Saturdays an’ 
Sundays?” J: ‘Certainly lam. Why 
should you not?” She: ‘Kaze Lisa class. 
leader an’ a mother in ‘ligion, an’I gots 
ter prime my ‘ciples fur de evevin’ meetin’ 
an’ de mornin’ semblance.” J: ‘*Do you 
have a meetin’ Saturday?” She: ‘Yaw; 
in cose we does. Saturday evenin’ we has 
to wrastle wit de Speerit, kaze ole man’ Bijah 
he takes an’ goes down to de breddren in 
Hell every Saturday evenin’, an’ fetches an- 
swers from all de fokes.” Here she stopped; 
as if she had said more than she intended, 
nor would she continue ber account, but 
went off, refusing to tell. I was at no loss 
to understand her, however; for five years 
ago, on our old plantation h*me—not many 
miles from where the above conversation 
took place—one of the most popular of the 
Negro preachers was in the regular habit of 
‘‘ going down to Hell” on Saturday evening 
with offerings of various kinds from the 
friends of those whom he reported as being 
in great pain and suffering in the torments 
of fire. He would take tobacco, sugar, 
whisky, etc., all freely given, and report on 
Sunday morning from the pulpit how he 
had dispensed them. 


But one of the strangest and most marked 
features of the race istheir distrust of all 
white people. It is very difficult, even for 
one 60 familiar with them as myself, to get 
at the true state of their feelings; but I 
think I am far inside of the truth in saying 
that their idea of God is of the most mate- 
rial and at the same time superstitious 
description. Of Jesus, they only know as 
a sort of charm, or watch-word, though a 
common belief prevails among them 
that he was a black man. 1 saw a 
young black man, who was born 
and brought up as a mule-driver, 
at my home, preparing himself for his ca- 
reer as a preacher last Summer by striding 
up and down, striking his breast and say- 
ing: ‘“‘Lord Jesus! Here he is! King Jesus! 
I got him! Jesus! I grabbed him! Here 
he is! Jesusishere! Right in my bosom! 
Look atme! Iam de Lamb!” and so on. 
I seriously remonstrated with him, and 
asked him how he, who was unable to rzad— 
for I had myself tried faithfully to teach 
him in vain—with no knowledge of anything 
except his trade, more utterly sunk in 
ignorance than one could imagine without 
secing, how Ae could undertake to teach 
others? His answer was that God hadcome 
down to dwellin him; that no white per- 
son could possibly understand, since God 
had chosen the black people to be Aés peo- 
ple; and they alone could interpret his 
will. I asked him if he believed that black 
people would be saved and white people 
damned? His answer was very respectfully 
and even kindly given, “that he was abso 
lutely sure of it; that every white man was 
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made to go to Hell.” LIinquired what was 
to become of mulattoes and quadroons ; 
and he said that they might hold 
on to black people’s skirts if they tried. 
I found this belief in the damnation of 
white people to be universal; and those per- 
sons who imagine that Southern Negroes 
make any distinction between the North 
and South are much mistaken; they are 
entirely unable to take in geographical or 
political distinctions, except as a matter 
of black blood to white blood. I went 
about and questioned and talked with them; 
and I found it the same all about the 
neighborhood. The Negro men are sunk 
in sloth, and full of the wildest, most ex- 
traordinary ideas and superstitions, every 
little scrap of knowledge they possess being 
so perverted and twisted and mingled with 
lies that they are worse off than if they had 
never heard of Christianity. The women 
are wholly given up to the wildest religious 
excitement.and to forms of amusement 
which prevail among them, meeting in great 
crowds every night, without exception, to 
pray and lash themselves into fury about 
religion; holding what tiey call collations, 
in which one provides food and the others 


buy and eat it during the night. The girl - 


whom I finally got as housemaid never 
stayed in the house longer than to rush 
through her work; and went to one of these 
‘pious orgies” every night. I heard her, 
one night under my window, boasting toa 
neighbor that her cousin—a girl of fifteen, 
but already a mother—had become so ex- 
cited with religious fervor that she ‘‘ howled 
and snapped like a dog” that evening while 
they were praying. 


As to the immorality which exists among 
them, poor creatures, it is a subject too sad 
and too hopeless to touch upon. I will 
only say that | firmly believe that no Negro 
woman, brought up in a former slave state and 
among those who have been slaves, knows the 
meaning of the word chastity, or grasps the 
idea of physical morality in the slightest 
degree. I will give, in support of this 
opinion, a fact told me by one of the sisters 
of an order which has, perhaps, done more 
good in Louisiana than any other, with the 
one exception of the daughters of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul. The sister who told me this 
is an old woman so widely known and be- 
loved for her virtues and her good sense as 
to make anything trom her own experience 
of value. She told me that, in one of the 
asylums of her order, near New Orleans, 
the sisters had interested themselves in a 
young and pleasing Negro girl, who re- 
sponded warmly to their kindness, and 
ended by begging to be instructed in religion 
and prepared for her first communion. Of 
course they gladly agreed; and, after a year 
of careful teaching, she was sent to the con- 
fessional, and continued to gc, in prepara- 
tion for the reception of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, for some months. At last the priest 
professed himself satisfied with her state of 
mind and gave his consent to her making 
her first communion on a certain day, on 
the eve of which she again confessed and 
received absolution. Two hours afterward, 
when the stalwart mulatto sweetheart of 
this girl was discovered in her room, and 
she was proved to be an adept in at least 
one form of deception, she was asked by 
the same old priest, who had been hastily 
summoned from his own house, how she 
could have concealed such and such facts in 
the confessional, and how she could expect 
absolution, given upon a false confession, 
to do her any good. She replied to this 
“that she would have told him all about it 
if she had thought it was any harm; but 
she did not know that that was supposed to 
be a sin!” 


Upon the top of all these facts, what is 
the first question to be naturally asked? 
Why, of course, what is being done for the 
reclamation of these people? And to this 
Ican merely say that in the parts of Lou- 
isiana which 1 know nothing is being done. 
There are no schools, no missionaries, no 
efforts made of any kind. I believe there 
was a public school in F—— at one time; and 
there may be one in name now. But when 
I say that when I did know of one there, it 
was taught by one of my own old slaves—a 
quadroon girl, born just hefore the emanci- 
pation and as ignorant a3 any of the others— 
it will be seen what I mean by saying there 
are no schools. But even if there were, 


“Schools do little or no good. The half edu- 





cation they give, combined with the total 
want of all home or civil training, only 
adds to the confusion and general distress 
of the poor people, who seem so hopelessly 
adrift. What they want are industrial 
centers, where they can be taught to work 
and to save, to live together in communi- 
ties and grow into civilization. A few 
well-governed Negro villages with some 
common or universal industry, a local sav- 
ings bank which they could trust and 
whose good influence they could feel, a 
mayor and officers, a court-house and judge 
of their own, some etter and higher civic 
training than this miserable scramble for 
votes—these are the things the Negroes 
want. At present they are a burden to 
themselves. Without self-respect, wrenched 
from their old habits, kept down by their 
new ones, feeling more keenly than is gen- 
erally supposed their false relation to the 
white race, they are ina condition to excite 
the pity and compassion of the most 
thoughtless. Churches and schools are ex- 
cellent things; but befcre they can be 
brought to bear with any effect on such a 
wretched and downcast people there must 
be a great deal of other work done first; 
and it is in the earnest hope of calling the 
attention of thoughtful persons to the con- 
dition of these strangers in our midst that 
I venture once again to say it is no slight 
matter to allow a race of savages to grow 
into terrible reality within our borders; and 
even the most remote of us will sooner or 
later find this out. Of the bloodshed and 
murders which have taken place in the last 
fifteen years in the parish of which I speak 
I wish to say nothing now; bat I purpose, 
in another paper, to give an account of one 
or two murders which have occurred in my 
personal knowledge, which go far indeed to 
prove all I have said. 
WasHinaton, D. C. 
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“KAI ESMEN.” 


BY THE REV. GEO. F. PENTEOOST. 





Ar the close of the first verse of I John 
iii—‘* Behold, what manner of love the Fa- 
ther hath bestowed upon us, that we should 
be called the sons of God”—our revisers have 
supplied the two Greek words which stand 
at the head of this article, and translated 
them, ‘‘and we are.” These words appear, 
indeed, in the next verse; but their use in 
the first verse makes the statement of the 
apostle there much more emphatic, and, in- 
deed, qualities the statement that we are 
‘‘called the children of God,” into an in- 
tensity of meaning that must be very prec- 
ious to every believer, and goes a long way 
toward giving us a fuller and richer exege_ 
sis of the passage. 

To be called the children of Godis an un_ 
speakable grace; but that does not tell the 
whole story of what is involved in our 
adoption. There have been children not 
born into a family who have been adopted 
and henceforth called the children of the 
parents who have adopted them; and yet 
their standing has been different even in 
outward things from that of the children 
born into the family. There are many 
grades or degrees of adoption into earthly 
families, all of which are gracious and carry 
privilege and favor with them; but the 
very highest degree that any earthly love or 
power can give must, in the nature of the 
case, come short of what is granted when 
God takes a sinrer into his family. Moses 
‘* was called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter,” 
and doubtless every privilege and honor that 
she could bestow upon him was given; and 
yet Moses was not areulson. It could not be 
said that Moses ‘‘ was called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter, and he was”; for that 
last statement would have carried with it 
the thought that he not only sustained that 
outward and formal relation of a sonto her, 
but that he was her son in very essence. 
Now theapostle undoubtedly intended to 
say that the marvel of God’s love was seen, 
not in that we are called his sons, but that 
we are, in point of fact, his sons. And this 
is the glory of the Christian’s adoption, that 
he is not a son outwardly but characteris- 
tically and by an inward birth of the Spirit. 
Dean Alford, in his critical commentary, 
says these words were added ‘‘to serve 
the purpose of bringing out the reality of 
the state conferred with the title, in spite of 
any non-recognition of it by the unbeliev- 
ing world.” This “is of the highest possible 





significance, because we bear not the name 
only, but the essence,” of sonship. In his 
commentary onJohni, 12—‘‘ to them, gave 
he power to become the sons of God”—he 
says, and truly, that this expression involves 
far more than mere privilege, even ‘‘the 
whole generation and process of our life in 
the Spirit.” That is, ‘‘to them gave he the 
birth of the Spirit from above,” of which 
our Lord told Nicodemus, insisting that 
every man must have it before he could see 
or enter into the Kingdom of God. This is 
the very essence of Ciristianity in a be- 
liever, that he has ceased to bea natural 
mano and has become a spiritual man. He 
is no longer a mere creature of God, but has 
become a very child of God; not in some 
outward and gracious privileges only, but 
in essential nature. Itis this fact that the 
world does not recognize, even as it did 
not recognize in Jesus the supernatural 
fact of eternal sonship. 

How vast the difference between a mere 
professor of religion and a real possessor of 
this divine essence of sonship! How it 
should put all believers, not only on the 
guard against superficial relation to God, 
but into the very fullness of joy because of 
the high dignity of their birth and the glo- 
rious fullness of their privilege! This grand 
distinction between being called a son and 
being ore in fact may be feebly illustrated 
in the following—one acommon occurrence, 
and the other a very beautiful but rare in- 
cident: In England it is quite common for 
the sovereign to confer a patent of nobility 
on some favored subject as a reward of po- 
litical, military or naval service to the state, 
or for other sufficient reasons. The late 
Lord Beaconsfield was such an illustration, 
raised from the ranks of a Commoner, and 
from a race of people who oniy alittle while 
ago were even deprived of civil rights, to 
that of a peerage in that proud realm, and 
into close and favorite personal relationship 
with the Queen. As a matter of fact, there 
are many such ‘patented nobles.” It is 
said that the old Norman and Saxon nobil- 
ity do not particularly relish this introduc- 
tion of *‘ common” blood into their peculiar 
prerogative of nobility. In effect they turn 
up their noble noses and say of these ‘ pat- 
ent” nobles: ‘‘ Parvenu! The Queen can 
call them noblemen, can confer the title 
upon them legally, and heap honors and 
privileges upon them; but even the Queen 
cannot put the old blue blood of the Nor- 
man and the Saxon nobility into their veins.” 
That is,they deny to them the very ‘‘essence” 
of nobility, which stands in birth descent 
from a noble family, They are quite right 
within the limits of their peculiar station 
and standing among men. But when God 
takes a sinner, though ‘‘a beggar from a 
dung-hill, and sets him among the princes 
of Heaven,” he does more than call him into 
standing and privilege. He puts the 
divine nature into him and makes hima 
child of God by descent from himself by the 
Holy Spirit. This is what the apostle 
would have us know and rejoice in. 

Not many years ago, in the beautiful and 
proud city of B——, a wealthy merchant 
was sitting, one cold November evening, 
after having come home from business, in 
his elegant parlor, reading the evening 
paper. He was startled by what seemed to 
him to be the cry of an infant at his front 
door. The cry being repeated, he went 
forth and found in fact a little infant care- 
fully wrapped in a blanket and placed in a 
basket upon the threshold of his door. He 
took the little waif into the house and de- 
livered it uver to his wife. They kept it 
over-night, and then turned it over to the 
proper authorities, that it might be cared 
for at the Foundling Asylum in the city. 
The next day the motherly heart of the 
Christian womun who sent the little waif 
from her home to the cold charity of the 
Foundling Asylum, smote her, and she 
sent and fetched the child back. ‘‘ Who 
knows,” she said to her husband, but that 
God sent that child to us to rear for him. 
self. They decided to keep it for a time, 
at any rate, until they might know the 
niind of the Lord. After six months, in 
which the baby had been carefully and ten- 
derly cared for, the’ fathér and mother 
agreed that the time had come to 
make a final disposition of their 
foundling. A family council was 
called, consisting of father, mother, three 
sons and a daughter. The father explained 





to the children the necessities of the case 
and asked the children what should be done 
with the child. They had all learned to 
love the little one, and when the father put 
the question direct: ‘‘Shall we send it away 
or shall we keep it?” the answer came 
promptly and spontaneously from all: 
‘Keep it.” Then the father explained to 
them the different phases of relationship to 
the family*that it was possible to give the 
child. It might be kept and reared as a 
dependent; or it might be taken into a 
closer relation and be adopted in an outward 
way, or yet more closely, allowing it to 
have the family name and all the privileges 
of children; or, yet again, it might be legally 
adopted. In the latter case it would be- 
come joint heir with the other children to 
the large inheritance which would be theirs. 
The case being stated aud fully discussed, 
the children were dismissed to consider the 
matter without further conference among 
themselves, for one week, when the family 
council would be reconvened, and every 
child should vote for himself what the re- 
lation of the little waif should be; and so it 
should be. When the day of decision came 
and the ballots were opened, it was found 
that every child voted to make the little 
stranger a child and heir, Beyond this 
they could not go. The father and mother 
confirmed the children’s vote, and hence- 
forth reared the little girl as their own. In 
the course of several years, as the child grew, 
she was with other children placedin a select 
school not far from her beautiful home. 
In the meantime it had been an anxious 
question with them all as to what would be 
the wisest course to pursue as to unfolding to 
the child, now that she was well grown, the 
truth as to her real origin and relation to 
the family whose name she wore and to 
whose fortune she was a joint heir. They 
would have gladly kept the secret from her 
forever if that were possible. But, while 
this anxious question was still undecided, 
one day the little girl came bursting into the 
house, and,running up to her room,shut and 
locked the door. Nor would she open it, 
even to her mother. For hours she stayed 
there, sobbing and crying on her bed, until 
nature was exhausted and she slept. After 
that she opened to her mother. For along 
time she refused to tell the cause of her 
grief. But at last, afier repeated and ten- 
der entreaties from her mother, she said : 
‘Mother, am I your child?” ‘Why, yes, 
my darling. Have you ever had any occasion 
to doubt it?” ‘But am I Father's child, 
too?” ‘Certainly, you are -the daughter 
and beloved child of us both; and are not 
these (naming the other children) your sis- 
ter and brothers?” ‘Yes; but am I your 
truly child?” ‘‘ Why, my dear,” said the 
perplexed mother, now not having the 
courage to confirm the little one’s 
fears, und hoping to tide her over 
this first great suspicion and the pres- 
ent agitation before revealing the truth to 
her, ‘‘has not everything that love and ten- 
derness could do been done to make you 
happy in yourhome? Has anyone ever 
treated or said anything to make you doubt 
that you were our precious darling? Have 
you ever known me as anything else to you 
but a mother?” ‘‘No, Mother,” she said, 
flinging herself on the mother’s neck with a 
great sob.‘‘Butdid you born me? Tell methat.” 
Ah, here was the crucial question that was 
agitating that young child’s heart, and which 
she must have settled. It seems that, in 
some childish quarrel with one of her 
school-mates, she had been taunted with 
the fact that she was a nameless foundling, 
picked up on the doorstep of her foster- 
parents’ house. They had called her a 
‘*beggar’s brat.” Now no human love or 
power could do more for her than had been 
done; but after all she was not a born child 
of that family, nor can she ever be made 
nearer to themin the essence of her rela- 
tionship. But thanks be to God, when he 
picked us up, abandoned, naked and dying, 
on the doorstep of his mercy, it. was his 
time of love; and he received us and cov- 
ered our nakedness and decked us with 
every beautiful grace and called us by hia 
name; but he did more. He sent forth the 
Spirit of his Son into our hearts, and put 
the true cry of a child in our mouths, 
‘‘ Abba, Father,” and made us his very own 
children. Who can estimate the unspeak- 
able glory of this love? No wonder John 
calls adoring attention to it. No wonder 
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he put the “‘ kai esmen” at the close of his 
declaration. ‘‘ Behold what manner of love 
the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called the children of God, AND 
WE ARE.” 
BRoOox.yrn, N. Y. 
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OUR HINDU STUDENT. 


BY ALICE TIFFANY. 





Ir has long been the opinion of the pro- 
gressive party in Hindostan that, until the 
condition of their women is materially 
changed, further advancement or civiliza- 
tion of the Hindu race is impossible. In 
consequence of this some attention has been 
given, of late years, to the education and 
elevation of the native women, chiefly by 
the members of the Brahmo Somaj, or pro- 
gressive Hindu Society. As a result, Mrs. 
Anandibai Joshee, a woman of the highest 
Brahmanical caste, is registered as a stu- 
dent in the Woman’s Medica) Cellege of 
Pennsylvania. 

The history of Mrs. Joshee’s coming to 
this country is somewhat remarkable, and 
will be regarded by many as one of the 
signs of the times. 

A little more than nineteen years ago, a 
irl was born near the city of Bombay. 
ifer childhood passed quietly, after the 
manner of high caste Brahman children, un- 
til she was two years old, when the mark 
indicative of her rank in life was placed 
on her forehead. The ceremonies attend- 
ing this event having ended, and with them 
her transient importance, sle became the 
pet and plaything of the family. Although 
apparently of little consequence, she did 
not lack attention; for her father’s house- 
hold consisted of no less than fifty mem- 
bers. Grandmothers and aunts vied with 
one another, after the manner oftheir kind, 
in caring for her, and soon discovered that 
she was by no means an ordinary being. 
The announcement by these fond relatives, 
that little Anandibai was wise beyond her 
years, and unusually gifted for a girl, re- 
sulted, a little later, in her going to the 
girl’s school at Mahratti. She soon dis- 
tinguished herself here as a_ scholar, 
and was pointed out by her teachers 
and less fortunate mates as the girl who 
led all her classes and took all the prizes. 
One day a purty of distinguished Brah- 
mans visited the school, among them Mr. 
Joshee, a highly educated employé of the 
British Government. The ability and at- 
tainments of little Anandibai made a deep 
impression upon this learned gentleman, 
who at once began to negotiate with her 
father, and a year later, when the child 
had reached the mature age of ten, mar- 
ried her, in spite of the fact that he was 
twenty-five years her senior. 

It was because I always stood first in my 
class and gained the prizes that my hus- 
band first liked me,” Mrs. Joshee said to 
me one day. ‘ And I loved him the first 
time I saw him, he was so handsome.” 

For two years after her marriage Mrs. 
Joshee lived in her father’s house, learning 
the duties of a wife from her own mother 
and grandmother, contrary to the customs 
of the country, which require that the 
mother-in-law shall be the instructor in 
these arts. At the end of that time she re- 
moved to Serampore, where her husband 
had been appointed postmaster; and here, 
three years after, her first and only child 
was born. It was this event that opened 
Mrs. Joshee’s eyes to the need of educated 
female physicians among her country-wo- 
men; for no mnran is ever allowed in the 
apartments of a married women, and in 
case of sickness she is dependent upon the 
unskillful devices of ignorant and supersti- 
tious women. 

** My husband and 1 used to discuss these 
things a great deal,” said Mrs. Joshee to me 
in her inimitable way. ‘We always sat at 
the table a long time after dinner, we had 
80 many matters to discuss; and often it 
took a long time.” 

Asa result of these ‘‘ discussions,” Mr. 
Joshee, without the knowledge of his wife, 
wrote to the Rev. Mr. ——, of Princeton, 
N. J., whom he had known as a missionary 
in India, asking what advantages for medi- 
cal study were given to women in America. 
Unfortunately, the Rev. Mr. ——, very con- 
servative by education no less than by birth, 
and a strict believer in the old-fashioned 
woman's sphere, did not approve of female 





physicians. His reply was most dishearten- 
ing. Not only was little information given 
of medical schools for women, and that 
little of the most unattractive kind, but the 
position of women themselves as physicians 
was described as undesirable in the ex- 
treme. Mr. Joshee did not continue the 
correspondence. His expectations, how- 
ever, were destined to be fulfilled. 


A little more than two years after this, 
Mrs. C., a lady interested in all good works, 
went into a dentist’s office in Elizabeth. 
While awaiting her turn, she took up a file 
of newspapers lying near and began to 
turn over the leaves. All at once her eye 
fell upon the correspondence of Mr. Joshee 
and the Rev. Mr. ——, which kad been 
given to the public. The letters touched 
her heart. She carefully noted the address, 
thinking that some time she would write to 
Mr. Joshee herself, in regard to our medical 
schools. The time came sooner than she 
anticipated; and the next week’s foreign 
mail carried a letter to Mr. Joshee. The 
weeks passed away, bringing no word of re- 
ply. But at last the patient waiting was 
rewarded bya letter from Mr. Joshee, which 
stated that the correspondence which Mrs. 
C. had found was more than two years old. 
The reply of the Rev. Mr. —— had been so 
discouraging that the project had been 
abandoned. But the matter was not to rest 
here. One day Mrs. Joshee fuund among 
some papers of her husband the letter from 
Mrs. C. She read it, and then carried it to 
her husband and told him what she had 
done. After that she had a share in the 
regular correspondence with Mrs. C., which 
continued until all arrangements had been 
made for a medical course of study in this 
country. 

The steamer which left Calcutta the first 
of last April carried among her passengers 
to America the first Brahman woman who 
ever left India. As one of the principal 
articles in the Brahmanical religion strictly 
enjoins that no Brahman shall cross the 
ocean, the sensation created by her depart- 
ure can better be imagined than described. 
Surely, the woman who not only en- 
countered but conquered the opposition of 
priest and family to her coming, is a fit 
product of this nineteenth century, most 
justly characterized as the “Century of 
Women.” 

“What will you do without your hus- 
band, Mrs. Joshee? Will it not be very 
hard to stay here four years without him?” 
I asked one day. 

‘*My husband said that to me,” she re- 
plied, with her expressive smile. ‘I told 
him: ‘I can do it’; but I think he will come 
to me before that time.” 

Having a natural antipathy for the col- 
ored races, I rather dreaded meeting Mrs. 
Joshee, fearing that my greeting might lack 
the cordiality I desired it to have. My fears 
proved groundless. A more charming 
manner I have rarely seen. Perfectly self- 
possessed, she offered her hand and 
thanked me for my welcome with an 
earnest little smile that quite won my 
heart. She is a little woman, scarcely five 
feet in hight, and although quite plump, 
was very graceful in her motions. 1am not 
sufficiently accustomed to the Hindu type 
to pronounce her beautiful; but every feat- 
ure shows such strength of character, and 
her eyes are so tender and earnest that 
beauty is not needed to make her face un- 
usually attractive and expressive. And 
then, she is sucha perfect lady, so thor- 
oughly well-bred, ao dignified and graceful. 
I blushed hotly for some of my own 
country-women, and thought they might 
imitate the manners of the heathen gentle- 
woman, beside me, with great profit. 

Strange asit may seem, Mrs, Joshee does 
not lose caste by coming to this country 
and mingling with the people here as she is 
obliged to do in her medical career. As a 
member of the Brahmo Somaj she has 
many privileges which are not granted to 
those outside of that society. In order tu 
keep her caste while here she must live by 
herself, prepare her own food, wear the 
native costume—which, by the way, is ex- 
ceedingly pretty and graceful—and rigidly 
observe certain religious rites. If she is 
faithful in these things, when she returns to 
India there will be a meeting of the princi- 
pal Brahmans, who will hear her confes- 
sions, and then absolve her from her trans- 
gressions, 








She is a highly educated woman and a 
remarkable linguist, speaking seven lan- 
guages fluently, among them Sanscrit. 

I asked her, one day, if she had any diffi- 
culty in acquiring English. ‘‘Oh! no,” she 
replied, ‘‘it was very easy after Sanscrit. 
My husband taught me. I studied English 
five years with him; but I did not speak it at 
all until I went onboard ship.” She speaks 
80 readily and well that it is difficult to 
believe this; and she writes better than she 
speaks. 

I noticed, one evening, as she sat by me, 
that she was stroking her face. ‘‘Do you 
ever have the toothache, Mrs. Joshee?” said 
I. She looked at me quietly for a moment 
before she replied: ‘‘No. I cut my wisdom 
teeth before I left home; but Ihave cut four 
new teeth sinceI have been here.” 

ENS Se 


THE ART OF ENDING. 
IN TWO STRIKING EXAMPLES, 








BY PROF, WILLIAM ©. WILKINSON, D.D. 





An American man of letters once re- 
marked to me (it was upon occasion of a 
casual encounter, our first and our last) 
that the concluding lines of Milton’s ‘‘ Par- 
adise Lost” were bad art in poetry. This 
critic was already, then, as from his re- 
mark may be supposed, a man with ideas 
and with the courage of them. He was 
young, however, and perhaps his courage 
was in part the courage of youth; that is 
properly mere hardihood, instead of cour- 
age. He has since become distinguished, 
as well as grown older. Whether, after 
more experience, and under the responsi- 
bility of reputation, he still holds his opin- 
ion about Milton’s fault in art, I have no 
means of knowing. Not unlikely; for I 
remember that he generalized his criticism 
by saying that Milton’s ideas of literary fin- 
ish were in general quite below the stand- 
ard of present days. The critic himself 
certainly belongs to « school in letters, 
whose ideal of literary art is very high, or, 
instead of ‘* high,” I ought, perhaps, to say 
very fine. 

Milton has his faults of art, doubtless; 
but it is about the acme of audacity for any 
man to be the first to undertake pointing 
out one of them. Look at the alleged fault 
of the closing lines to the ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
for an example. The lines objected to as in- 
artistic are the two which stand at the very 
end. These, with a few lines preceding 
them, are as follows (the judicial expulsion 
of Adam and Eve from Paradise has just 
been accomplished) : 

“ They looking back, all the eastern side beheld 

Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 

Waved over by that flaming brand; the gate 

With dreadful faces thronged and flery arms. 

Some natura] tears they dropt, but wiped them svon: 

The world was all before them, where to choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence their guide, 

They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 

Through Eden took their solitary way.” 

Was it a mistake in Milton to add the 
last two lines? Would the ending have 
been better without them? §o the critic I 
have referred to thought. And there is an 
ingenious presumptive plausibility in the 
view. It would leave the sympathies of 
the reader lightened of a burden, to have 
dismissed the tragic story of the fall with 
the thought, 

“The world was all before them, where to chooze 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide.” 
Undoubtedly. But Milton’s poem was 
‘*Paradise Lost,” not ‘Paradise Re- 
gained.” The fundamental tone was loss, 
not gain; fall, not restoration. The key of 
the commencement and of the whole work 
needed to be recovered and pronounced at 
the end. For a poem, any poem, longer 
or shorter, is like a musical composition. 
It has a certain key. That key must be 
maintained. A tune is felt, instinctively 
felt, to be incomplete until the note is 
added at the end with which the beginning 
was made. In the case of music, you can 
scarcely argue about the point. Anybody 
that has the sense of music in him per- 
ceives it intuitively. So anybody with 
true literary sense must feel the necessity 
of key toa poem, and of accurate return 
to key atthe close. It is a matter of in- 

stinct. 

Now, of course, literary instinct is capa- 
ble of being sophisticated; capable, 
in fact, of confusing and sophisticatiag 
itself. This is precisely the danger to 








which fine literary instinct is liable. I sup- 
pose that critic of Milton, to whom I have 
referred, had suffered an effect of over- 
refining habit reflected upon himself. He 
considered—what is very true—that good 
art seeks to leave an agreeable finul impres- 
sion upon the mind; and he allowed this 
consideration to overslaugh the equally true 
and more fundamental principle that, at 
whatever cost, harmonious tone must be 
preserved. That the end would be sad 
might have constituted to Milton a sound 
reason why he should not choose “‘ Paradise 
Lost” for subject toa poem. But, the sub- 
ject chosen, the poet was bound by all rea- 
son in art to maintain the key ia which his 
treatment was of necessity pitched. It 
would have been a capital mistake to let 
‘* Paradise Lost” become unawares ‘ Para. 
dise Regained,” or become anything else in 
tone than what it set out tobe. I have 
thus stated the one sufficient reason why 
the ending of the ‘‘Paradise Lost” should 
not be such as it would be if it consisted of 
the lines standing before the two at present 
concluding the poem. 

There are reasons less fundamental why 
the particular lines before the last two 
w@uld not end the poem well. The actors 
in the concluding scene would so appear in 
no proper act and attitude for remaining in 
the memory and imagination of the reader. 
They would be left represented shedding 
tears and wiping them; that is to say, with 
their handkerchiefs (granted that they used 
handkerchiefs) to their eyes. This acticn 
and posture would ill befit the end ofa 
poem like ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” But even so, 
this action would not be the very end. 
After this action would come a reflection 
of the poet—namely : 

“The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide.” 
An action, a suitable action, on the part of 
the pereons in the poem, not a reflection 
proceeding from the poet, was the best end 
of the epic. The end, as it stands, is ex- 
actly what true art required. The imme- 
diately preceding reflection, that contained 
in the two lines just quoted, was an exqui- 
sitely sufficient alleviation of the catastro- 
phe. Then to dismiss the hapless pair— 
hapless but not forlorn—from our view, 
linked in love, in trust and in fate, neither 
one of the two alone, but the twain together 
alone, simply wandering; no direction in- 
dicated and no whither goal—this close of 
the epic and the tragedy was an inspiration 
of genius, a choice of judgment and of taste 
worthy of the author of ‘‘ Paradise Lost”; 
and more praise need not be pronounced, if 

more praise could be. 

Another conclusion by a different poet I 
have seen criticised—that of ‘‘ Enoch 
Arden.” 


**So past the strong, heroic soul away. 
And when they buried him, the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral.” 


This ending has been called bathos. Many 
readers have no doubt experienced a disa- 
greeable feeling of sudden and startling 
descent in being let down from the tragic 
strain of Enoch’s vicarioussuffering to the 
mention of an expensive funeral. But con- 
sider: The personages of this poem are all 
of the plain, common folk. If readers have 
insensibly been wrought up toa pitch of 
emotion that seems fit to an action of epic 
dignity, that circumstance’ must not be 
permitted to require, on the poet’s part, a 
change of his key in concluding his poem. 
The poet is bound not to forget the pro- 
prieties of his history. Enoch was gone; he 
had greatly died. What could the surviving 
lovers of the man do to point their admira- 
tion and reverence in view of his self-sac- 
rifice? There was one thing that would 
testify in eloquent symbol to all the world 
how they honored his memory. They 
could do as the English nation did for Wel- 
lington, as our nation did for Lincoln; they 
could give him burial with unstinted outlay. 
This was their utmost; and that this they 
did, the poet was right in telling in the 
very simplest way possible, and seeking 
thus his just return tothe key in which he 
started. Todo otherwise would have been 
defective art. But to do as he did, required 
an elevation and a poise of self-control, on 
Tennyson’s part, which, happily, is rarely 
wanting to this great poet and artist; but 
which is as much anethical quality in him 
as it is an esthetical. 

Tangxrows, N. ¥, 
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EVOLUTION IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY PROF. BORDEN P. BOWNE. 





Ir is a widespread conviction that evolu- 
tion has won some of its greenest laurels in 
the realm of mind. Modern psychology, it is 
said, no longer begins with innate knowl- 
edge or even with innate faculties, but seeks 
to deduce both knowledge and faculty as 
the product of growth, directed by experi- 
ence. Looking along the line of life we see 
mentality slowly emerging, and growing 
from more to more, until at last the human 
mind is reached, at once the heir and the 
product of all the ages. This doctrine is 
greatly admired by some and feared by 
others; and in both cases because of the as- 
sumption that, if the doctrine be true, all 
our higher sentiments and aspirations are 
really only phases of basal animal appetites 
In other words, the succes- 
sive appearance of graded forms of mental 
manifestation is identified with the trans- 
formation of sensations and appetites. 
These are viewed as the stuff out of which 
all mental life is made and as the reality 
even in our moral and religious aspirations. 
It is this conception of mental development 
as simply a transformation and differentia- 
tion of animal sensations and passions which 
makes it so obnoxious to some and so su- 
premely glorious to others. 

Now, this conception is a mistake. Even 
ona materialistic theory there is no such 
transformation. For, since materialism de- 
duces all mental manifestations from phys- 
ical structure, it follows that similar organ- 
isms would have similar mental experi- 
ences. If the physical double of any per- 
son were produced at first hand from raw 
material, it would have all the memories, 
expectations, knowledge and mental insight 
of the person himself. These would not 
represent any deposit of experience in the 
mind, but simply the subjective expression 
of a special phase of molecular aggreza- 
tion and movement. On this theory there 
can be nothing but an apparition of mental 
phenomena co-existent and successive; but 
none of these can claim to be the material 
out of which the others are made; and none 
can Claim to be a transformation of their 
antecedents or a development out of them. 
Of course the organism might be slowly 
developed ; but the mental states, as such, 
would be at every point only the necessary 
expression of what the body is at that mo- 
ment, and would have no more connec- 
tion among themselves than the cloud- 
shadows which chase one another 
over the fields of a Summer’s day. 
For a given kind and shade of feeling 
there would be a special molecular group- 
ing. For a specific thought or judgment 
there would be another and peculiar group- 
ing. For moral ideas and for religious 
conceptions there would likewise be spe- 
cific and definite groupings. On this theory, 
what is needed for an _ all-embracing 
memory, for the profoundest insight into 
the present and future, and for the loftiest 
moral and religious aspirations, is not men- 
tal experience, but the proper organism. 
The mental results, also, are never anything 
contingent and adventitious, but rather 
something inherent and essential. The in- 
tuition, the morality, the religion are all 
inherent in the nature of matter itself, and 
need only the fulfillment of certain condi- 
tions for their manifestation. There may 
be an order of succession in the manifesta- 
tion, but there can be no psychological 
transformation of lower into higher forms. 
This is, indeed, a somewhat unexpected re- 
sult and quite the reverse of current notions 
on this subject. Even the materialist him- 
self has generally taught a doctrine of trans- 
formation. He has thought it enough for 
matter to produce simple feelings and pas- 
sions; and then he has left them to com- 
bine on theirownaccount. Butin so doing 
he forgets that, in his theory, feelings have 
no power to come or go or combine of 
themselves, and that every mental state is 
what it is, a subjective phase of a special 
form of molecular grouping and movement, 
and not in any sense a modification of other 
mental states. In order to give such no- 
tions and the notion of mental experience 
in general, any meaning, there must be 


some subject which has it, and which abides’ 


through it and retains it. It is a surprise 
to find materialism teaching a lofty form of 
priorism in mind and morals; but there is 





no help for it. The existing alliance be- 
tween materialism and sensationalism is 
one of the many inconsistencies of current 
thinking. , 

This necessity of a special subject as the 
possibility of mental experience makes it 
difficult to see how the doctrine of trans- 
formation is to be united to the general 
theory of evolution. It is well known that 
the doctrine in its traditional form of sensa- 
tionalism was so sorely pressed for time 
that it was on the verge’ of bankruptcy 
when the saving suggestion was made that 
a race-experience should be substituted for 
the individual experience. But it is far 
from clear what has been gained thereby. 
So far as evolution is held materialistically 
it falls into the difficulties of the previous 
paragraph, and nothing is won for trans- 
formation. But allowing the reality of 
minds, we are still at a loss how to connect 
arace-experience with individual experience, 
80 as to help us toward psychological trans- 
formation. The solution, of course, is 
found in heredity; but this is a word more 
easily pronounced than understood. Let 
a, b, ¢, d, ete., represent the successive 
members of a genealogical series. Unless 
we return to an extreme realism, these 
members are ontologically as distinct as a 
series ofatoms. Butif the notion of a race- 
experience is to help us, there must be 
some way whereby the experience of a may 
become that of 46. At the same time it 
must not become 0’s own experience; nor 
yet be known as a’s experience; for then, 
in one form or another, the memories of the 
later members of the series would go back 
to the beginning. Experience, then, must 
be transmitted, as tendencies or capacities 
of some sort, and not as conscious knowl- 
edge or conceptions of any kind. If we 
ask how this is possible, we are told that it 
is done by heredity; but heredity is rather 
the problem than its solution. Most of the 
utterances on this subject have meaning 
only in a system of medigval realism. 

From this stand-point it is especially hard 
to see how the doctrine can help us in the 
advance to new ideas. It seems clear, first 
of all, that we cannot well inherit what our 
ancestors did not have. Mental heredity, 
with all its mystery, is simply a means of 
transmitting what is possessed, and not a 
method of originating new conceptions. 
And the effect of the transmission is to 
essen the intellectuality of the experience 
rather than to highten it, since it tends to 
produce instinctive action without thought; 
and instinct on the theory is ‘‘ lapsed intelli- 
gence.” 

If our ancestors had experiences of utility 
in connection with certain forms of 
action we might inherit either an innate 
perception of utility in the same connection, 
or simply an instinctive tendency to do some 
things and leave others undone, without 
any thought or perception of their utility. 
The former possibility is opposed to expe- 
rience, and the latter would result in a 
lower mental state than that of our ances- 
tors who had a rational perception of the 
utilty of the action. Heredity could not 
give us more than our ancestors had; 
but would rather give us less. In 
neither case do we find any advance from 
the ideas of utility they had to others of a 
different order, such as right’ and duty. 
Psychological transformation finds no help 
in the doctrine of heredity. If we find it 
anywhere it must be where the earlier sen- 
sationalists sought it, in the individual ex- 
perience. 

In this view must be noticedan ambigu- 
ity and an assumption. Allowing that the 
so-called higher faculties and ideas mani- 
fest themselves only slowly, and at a late 
date in our mental growth, the question 
arises whether they are simply sensations 
and appetites worked over into new form, 
or whether they are due to the nature of 
the mind itself, which does not manifest 
itself allat once but appears as the deter- 
mining principle of its successive un‘old- 
ing. In all organic development we see such 
an order illustrated. The germ contains the 
law of development, but yet unfolds slowly 
and successively. Nor is it an unheard-of 
fact that the successive manifestations of a 
thing should not be simply the sum of its 
previous manifestations, but should be due 
to some néw reaction of its inner nature. 
Thus the elements, moving under the in- 
fluence of gravity, contain no reason forthe 





sudden formation of a chemical compound. 
This must be viewed as the manifestation 
of a new quality hitherto concealed, but 
now revealing itself under favorable condi- 
tions. If, then, there be a mental develop- 
ment, it certainly is not necessary to regard 
it merely as the product of external expe- 
rience; for it may be the successive unfold. 
ing of the mental nature. Again, if in the 
course of mental growth, new ideas and 
aims appear, it isnot sure that they are 
simply transformations of their antecedents ; 
for they may be a special reaction of the 
mind against those antecedents. Before the 
sensational conclusion is drawn, this double 
possibility must be considered. 

The assumption referred to is involved in 
the phrase ‘‘chemistry of ideas.” The 
sensationalists have lived on this figure of 
speech for a generation. They were led to 
it by the impossibility of explaining our 
higher ideas by a simple juxtaposition of 
sensations. To make it of any use we must 
assume, first, that two or more ideas can 
conbine to produce a new one unlike any of 
its components; and second, that the com- 
ponent ideas continue in the combination. 
Without the first assumption there could be 
no pretense of developing higher ideas out 
of lower; and without the second there 
could be no hope of analyzing higher ideas 
into lower ones. The chemical molecule 
can be analyzed into its components; and it 
is assumed that the mental molecule might 
be, also. If, then, we should analyze our 
ethical and religious ideas, we should find 
that they are really composed of low, ego- 
istic, and even animal elements. They are, 
therefore, nothing to be proud of, but rather 
something of which we should be ashamed, 
seeing that they have deluded us into over- 
looking their real nature and origin. But 
this doctrine is unclear both in its postu- 
lates and in its conclusions. Let a, 3, ¢, d, 
represent certain sensations; and suppose 
that, when co-existent in consciousness, 
there results the new idea, M. We can re- 
gard M as a new idea arising under the con- 
ditions a, b, c,d, or we can view it as a 
function of a, b, c,d. In the former case 
there is no transformation, but only suc- 
cession. Inthe latter case, a, , ¢, d, exist 
in M, just as the eJements exist in the mole- 
cule; but in that case a, b,¢,d must be 
viewed as things and must be endowed with 
occult tendencies toward the special synthe- 
sis, M, just as the atoms of the chemical 
molecule have special affinities for that par- 
ticular grouping. Thus we have, first, an 
absurd realism of ideas, and second, a pe- 
culiar form of aphorism. The common doc- 
trine puts these tendencies in the mental na- 
ture itself; the doctrine in question puts 
them in the sensations. It must be added that 
psychology knows nothing of a ‘‘chemistry 
of ideas.” The standing illustration of 
white light does not illustrate; for, first, 
the sensation of white light is not com- 
pounded of the sensations of colored light, 
but is rather the sensation which attends 
one form of nervous action, while the sen- 
sations of colored light attend other forms 
of nervous action, The complexity and the 
composition are in the nervous processes, 
as appears from the fact that, when the sen- 
sations arise in cousciousness, there is no 
tendency to combine in a mixed resultant. 
We can look at the spectrum without any 
fusion of sensations. In the next place, 
even admitting the composition, the pro- 
duct is still of the same class as its compo- 
nents. That is, the product is not sound, 
nor odor, nor touch, nor judgment, nor as- 
piration, but simply a sensation of light. 
Such chemistry, plainly, does not carry us to 
new Classes of ideas, but remains within the 
class to which the components belong. It 
would tend to progress if those who favor 
sensationalism would devote themselves for 
a time to showing that such a chemistry of 
ideas exists, and that it would serve their 
purposes if it did. 

This paper is purely critical. Its aim is 
to call attention to sundry obscurities and 
ambiguities in the doctrine of mental devel- 


opment, and to show that those aspects of 
it which are so obnoxious to many sensitive 
minds do not belong at all to the facts, but 
rather to a certain theory of the facts, which 
theory, moreover, is far enough from being 
roved. Psychological t ormationism 
not a fact of observation, but a species of 
metaphysics invented to explain the facts of 
mental development ; andthe explanation is 
as misty as the metaphysics. 





Biblical Research, 


THE SIXTH CONGRESS OF ORI- 
ENTALISTS. 


BY PROFESSOR J. F. M’OURDY. 


Tue INDEPENDENT has already informed its 
readers how it came to pass that the Uriental 
Congress in Leyden came to be held this year, 
and not in 1884, as had been decided upon in the 
Fifth Congress held in 1881, in Berlin. The im- 
mediate occasion of the change was the circum- 
stance that the Colonial Exposition in Amster- 
dam was to be held this year, anc would, of it- 
self, naturally excite among the people of Hol- 
land an interest in Eastern peoples and Eastern 
things. Perhaps some general observations 
upon this noteworthy gathering may not be un- 
acceptable. 

As to the place of meeting it would be difficult 
to select one more suitable than Leyden. The 
very atmosphere of the place is redolent of 
Orientalism. Centuries ago Leyden was famous 
as one of the foremost seats of Oriental learning ; 
and it has worthily maintained up to the pres- 
ent day the traditions of its past, The University, 
with its noble collections and world-famous Ori- 
ental press, is represented by such men as Kuenen, 
Kern, Land, Tiele and DeGoeje, who would alone 
give dignity and character to any learned society 
or convention, Moreover, the educated people 
of Leyden (and they form a large proportion of ite 
population) are so many-sided and cosmopolitan 
in their culture that intercourse with them is 
always easy and pleasant, This, the present Con- 
gress found especially enjoyable; for, with the 
generous hospitality characteristic of Holland, 
the people of the town entertained in their own 
houses many of the members, who were thus 
enabled not only to know the pleasant old city 
externally, but also to experience the cheer and 
comfort of Dutch domestic life. 

What chiefly facilitated social intercourse with 
the Dutch members of the Congress as well as 
with the citizens was the fact that the cultured 
people of Holland speak the languages of the 
neighboring nations with facility. This circum- 
stance deserves to be emphasized as having con- 
tributed largely to the success of the Congress 
generally, of which many of the members and all 
of the Committee of Management were Dutch, 
At first sight it might seem that at a gathering 
of Orientalists, who are necessarily also linguists, 
social intercourse need not be prejudiced by any 
inability on the part of members to converse with 
one another in the same language, at least as far 
as French, English and German speakers are 
concerned, This, however, would be a mistake. 
Though all scholars can read in these three lan- 
guages, and nearly all of the members would be 
able to understand most things written in any 
of them when read very slowly and distinctly, 
the speaking in them as foreign tongues is an 
entirely different affair ; and I have in my mind 
now some of the very foremost Orientalists and 
linguists of the world who can speak readily in 
no language save their own. Dutch scholars, 
however, all converse fluently in French and 
German, and, when it is necessary, speak Eng- 
lish also, though rarely with such readiness, 
The “official languages” of the Congress were 
Dutch, French and Latin ; but of these one heard 
scarcely any but French. 

I must now try to give in a few words some 
faint idea of the personal composition of the 
convention. The Congress is called ‘‘Interna- 
tional” ;and its object, like that of its predeces- 
sors in Paris, London, Turin and Berlin, was to 
bring together friends of Oriental learning from 
all parts of the world. But most of the members 
belonged to Europe itself, for other reasons be- 
sides those suggested by the locality. 

Of the European countries, the Netherlands 
had much the largest representation, both of en- 
rolled members and of those actually present. 
Great Britain came next in respect to the former 
class ; but had scarcely more representatives actu- 
ally on the field than Germany or France. Of 
the nine American members but two were present 
besides myself—Prof. Brown, of Union Semi- 
nary, New York, and Mr. W. W. Rockhill, the 
Buddhist specialist, who resides, however, mostly 
in Switzerland, From Asia we had three Hindus, 
of the Brahmin caste, and two or three Euro- 
pean Sanskrit professors from Indian Colleges, 
besides a dignified Sheikh from Medina, who had 
brought with him from Cairo s valuable collec- 
tion of manuscripts, which were purchased by 
the Dutch minister of Education for the Leyden 
University. The total attendance of members 
was considerably over two hundred. Of these 
were quite a number who are not only known to 
their scientific co-workers as having done merit- 
orious work in special lines of investigation, but 
also to the world at large as having thrown light 
on questions of universal interest from the re- 
sults of their Oriental studies, It is not invidi- 
ous from any point of view to say that the Presi- 
dent, Prof. A. Kuenen, of Leyden, was in 
his own right the first figure in the Congress. 
At first chosen Vice-President, the presiding office 
fell to him on the death of the lamented Arabist, 
Dozy, who only lived long enough to sign the 
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Knenen fulfilled well the difficult literary and 
social obligations of the presidency is of itself 
no mean praise, But I imagine that most of the 
members thought less about the President than 
about theman. A finer personality it would be 
hard to imagine. Noble and commanding in 
form and bearing, and totally destitute of what 
is called “‘ manner,” he wins one by the force of 
his manifest largeness of soul, his simplicity, 
frankness and kindliness. Dr. Dillmann, the 
president of the last congress in Berlin in 1881, 
was also present, quiet and self-contained, but 
with evidence of great reserve power. With him 
was his colleaguein the Berlin University, the 
genial and full-hearted Schrader, the Assyriolo- 
gist to whom Old Testament studies owe so 
much, Assyriology was otherwise pretty well 
represented. One of its founders, Oppert, of 
Paris, now just sixty years old, testified by 
his youthful vigor and vitality to the fact 
that the science itself is still young, 
and also that its votaries are not apt to grow 
old before their time. From Paris, also, came 
Halévy and Guyard, both noted as well for their 
service to Assyrian as for their opposition to 
Akkadian studies, Sayce had, of course, some 
new discoveries to lay before the Congress ; and 
there was also there the Jesuit Strassmaier, 
the paleograph among cuneiformists, and last, 
but not least, young Dr. Haupt, who has just 
transferred his scientific activity to America. 
The distrust shown by many Semitists toward 
the results of Assyriclogical work is very re- 
markable, thongh the fact must not be over- 
looked that such distrust is felt by those who 
have not taken up these studies themselves. 
Anincident that occurred in the proceedings of 
the general Hemitic section may serve to illus- 
trate how groundless, or at least how unreason- 
able this attitude really is. Prof. C. P. Tiele, of 
Leyden, had read a paper on the goddess Istar 
in the Babylonian mythology, and a debate arone, 
on the initiative of M. Halévy, as to how far the 
idea of personality entered into the pop- 
ular conception of that divinity. Prof. 
Nildeke took this occasion to remark that, 
if Assyriologists differed so much among them- 
selves, outsiders could hardly be blamed for 
being cautious about putting faith in their con- 
clusions. Upon this Prof. Tiele, himself no 
specialist in Assyrian, begged leave to remind 
Prof. Néldeke of the existence of a certain 
Hebrew word, el, alluding to the controversy in 
which the latter had been engaged as to the 
origin of the word in question. No one seemed 
to enjoy the counter-thrust more than Néldeke 
himself, though its logical force has probably no, 
caused him to change his attitude toward the 
young and struggling, but vigorous science, It 
is hard, however, to say what the Semitic por- 
tion of the Congress would have beon without 
Néldeke, with his semi-oriental aspect, his vivac- 
ity and loquaciousness. His diminutive size, 
which, coupled with his great scientific import- 
ance, has gained for him the sobriquet of the 
little monster (das kleine Ungeheuer) was almost 
matched by that of his friend and former pupil, 
Robertson Smith, They were often to be seen 
together, and when both stood beside the giant 
von der Gabelentz, the professor of Chinese in 
Lepzig, who is nearly seven feet high and con- 
siderably larger than both of them together, the 
question of the necessary proportion between 
brain and body was forcibly suggested. Among 
other members, who have achieved a more than 
local professional reputation, may be mentioned 
Prof. W. Wright, of Cambridge ; A. B. Davidson, 
of Ediuburgh ; Roth, of Tiibingen; and Weber, 
of Berlin, the eminent Sanskritists; Justi, of 
Marburg, the Avestic scholar; Clermont-Gan- 
neau, the terror of paleographic forgers; and de 
Rosny, also from Paris, who suggested the first 
Congress of Orientalists, which met in Paris in 
1873. 

Every one who has attended any of the con- 
gresses must have realized how invaluable these 
meetings are in the way of stimulus as well as of 
direct mentaleducation. The younger members 
ially gain i ly by contact with those 
who have clearer and soberer views, or have 
solved difficulties which only long training can 
enable one to overcome. The ground ia, also, 
often cleared up in new and difficult subjects, 
both by public anc private discussion, and a gen- 
eral consensus is arrived at in respect to the worth 
and ultimate success of special researches and 
novel theories that could not be obtained through 
contributions to journals, not even in the popu- 
lar form of “symposia.” 


The Congress met together as a body for busi- 
ness purposes only in the general sessions of 
opening and closing. For its regalar work a 
division of the members was made into five sec- 
tions—the Semitic, the Aryan, the African 
(Egyptian), the Central and Eastern Asian, the 
Malayan and Polynesian. Of these the Semitic 
was the most numerously represented; and it 
was, therefore, divided into two sub-sections, 
one for Aarabic and Islamic literature, and the 
other for the languages and literatures of the 
other Semitic dialects, cuneiform writings, etc. 
The two sub-sections did not mect at the same 
hours, however; and, therefore, all the Semitists 
could enjoy each other's prelections and meet in 
joint discussion. A wide range of subjects was oo- 
cupied in the essays and the resulting discussions 
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since everything of scientific or literary mnterest 
among the Orientals, intheir ways of thinking 
and speaking, and anything of historical signi- 
ficance in their manners, customs, arts and civil- 
ization generally, come under the purview of 
such a convention, 

About one-half of the papers presented were 
devoted to linguistic or paleographic matters. 
How widely the topics otherwise ranged may be 
judged by the citation of a few subjects. ‘‘Buddh- 
ist Masses for the Dead at Amoy”; “ Pali Liter- 
ature” ; “Uber Algyptische Religion”; * Recher- 
ches sur Uhistoire de la gamme Azabe”; ‘ Causes 
Probables qui ont fait Accuser les Juifs de Meur- 
tres Rituels”; Sur le Couronnement des Momies.” 
It must be of interest toa wider circle to know 
that one of the Egyptological papers was writ- 
tea by a lady already known to the readers of 
Tue INDEPENDENT, Miss Amelia B. Edwards, It 
is not invidious to emphasize the spirit of har- 
mony and of intelligent co-operativeness that 
characterized the proceedings of the Aryan and 
Central Asian Sections, especially in relation to 
furthering the search for and publication of im- 
portant linguistic and hterary monuments. 

Two resolutions passed by the Congress, in ita 
closing session, may lead to important results for 
Oriental studies. It was voted unanimously 
that the Trustees of the British Museum be re- 
quested to exert their influence with the British 
Government to theend that foreign schulars who 
are unable to visit England may have the use in 
their own.homes, under the necessary guaran- 
tees, of manuscripts which they need in the 
prosecution of their studies. It was also re- 
solved to petition the Government of Great 
Britain to name a special commission, composed 
of the most eminent sinologues in Europe, Amer- 
ica and China, who shall undertake the task of 
preparing a Chinese-English and English-Chi- 
nese Dictionary on the same scale as that of the 
great Sanskrit Dictionary published by Boeht- 
lingk and Roth, under the auspices of the Rus- 
sian Government. Itis worthy of note that the 
English language was unanimously ‘chosen, at 
the instance of the mover, Dr. G. Schlegel, of 
Leyden, as the best vehicle for conveying the 
thoughts and language of China to the Western 
World. 


Lerpzie, GERMANY, 


AMERICAN WRITERS. 


BY PROFESSOR FREDERIO M. BIRD, 








GEORGE DUFFIELD, JR., D.D. 
Descenpep from sundry Presbyterian minis- 


tember 12th, 1818. He graduated at Yale, 1887, 
and at the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, 1840. He became pastor in Brooklyn soon 
after; at Bloomfield. N. J., 1847; and in Phila- 
delphia, 1852. Removing to the West in 1861, he 
settled at Adrian, Mich., and subsequently at 
Galesburg, ILL, Saginaw City, Ann Arbor, and 
Lansing. Of late years he has been specially in- 
terested in the University of Michigan. He con- 
tributed four hymns to Darius E. Jones’s ‘“‘Tem- 
ple Melodies,” 1851; one of them is widely 
known. 
* Blessed Saviour, thee I love.” 


The original has six stanzas, of which the second 
and third are usually omitted. It is found in the 
leading Presbyterian, Congregational, Reformed 
and Baptist collections. 
“Stand up, stand up for Jesus.”(1858.) 
This was suggested by the last words (“ Tell 
them to stand up for Jesus; now let us sing a 
hymn”) of the lamented Dudley A. Tyng, who 
died in Philadelphia, April 19th, 1858. It was 
written, says the author, “in times of profound 
peace and most precious revival, given to my 
Sunday-school superintendent, and by him pub- 
lished in a small handbill for the children.” 
Thence it was quickly copied by the ‘‘ Sabbath 
Hymn Book,” 1858, and by the ‘‘Supplement to 
the Church Psalmist,” 1859, and attained a very 
extensive currency. Indeed, these two are 
among the most successful of American sacred 
songs. 
HENRY HARBAUGH, D.D., 1817—1867. 

Born near Waynesborough, Franklin County, 
Pa., October 24th, 1817, of Swiss descen’, Dr. 
Harbaugh was in youth successively occu- 
pied on a farm, at the carpenter’s bench, ina mill 
and in a district school-house. Entering Frank- 
hn College at Mercersburg, 1840, he was or- 
dained 1843, and became German Reformed pas- 
tor successively at Lewisburg, Lancaster and 
Lebanon. From 1864 he held the chair of the- 
ology at Mercersburg, and in his last year 
edited the Mercersburg Review, as he had for 
sixteen years the Guardian. Enormous labors 
hastened his death, December 28th, 1867. He 
advocated the ‘Mercersburg theology,” which 
may be loosely defined .as a sort of Ritualism, 
and wrote mach in prose and verse. “His books 
on. “‘ Heaven,” 1848, ‘The Heavenly Recogni- 
tion,” 1851, and ‘Heavenly Home,” 1853, were 
somewhat popular. He also published “ Birds 
; of the Bible,” 1854; “ Christological Theology,” 
1854; ‘Life of Michael Schlatter,’ 1857, and 
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“The Fathers of the German Reformed Church ,”’ 
(8 vols.) 1857, 1858. His poems in the Pennsyl- 
vania German (or, as it is vulgarly called, ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania Dutch”) dialect attracted much atten- 
tion. His English “‘ Poems” appeared in Phila- 
delphia, 1860, and a collection of “Hymns and 
Chants” for Sunday and other schools, contain- 
ing several originals at Lebanon, 1861. 
“Jesus, I live to thee,” 

This is admitted by several of our best books, 

and dated 1850. 
“God most mighty, sovereign Lord!” 
‘““A National Litany Hymn” of eight double 
stanzas, of which the first, sixth and seventh are 
used by Dr. Hatfield. Six of them were 
adopted by the Reformed “Hymns of the 
Church,” 1869, the first being altered to begin, 
“Christ, by heavenly host adored”; 

and in this shape half of it was taken by Dr. 
Hitchcock. Harbaugh made a meritorious ver- 
sion of Bonaventura’s Cross-hymn : 


“Make the Cross your meditation, 
All who long for full salvation! 
Joy in it for evermore.” 


JOBEPH ADDISON ALEXANDER, D.D., 1809—60. 


This eminent Hebraist, a son of Dr. Archibald 
and younger brother of Dr. James Waddell Alex- 
ander, was born in Philadelphia, April 24th, 
1809, and graduated at Princeton 1826, Nearly 
all his life was devoted to the institutions there. 
He became adjunct professor of Latin in 1833, 
and was transferred to the theological seminary 
1838, as associate professor of Oriental and bibli- 
cal literature. His commentaries on Isaiah, 
1846 ; the Psalms, 1850; Acts, 1857; Mark, 1858; 
and Matthew, 1860, are well known. He died 
Jan. 28th, 1860. 

His remarkable poem, ‘The Doomed Man,” 
was written for the Sunday-school Journal, and 
appeared in that sheet April 5th, 1837. 

“ There is a time, we know not when, 
A point, we know not where, 
That marks the destiny of men 
To glory or despair.” 
A few collections meant for worship, as Dr. 
Kirk’s ‘ Songs,” 1863, the Baptist ‘* Devotional 
Hymn Book,” 1864, the “Sacrifice of Praise,” 
1869, insert this cr part of it; while Mr. Nason’s 
“Congregational Hymn Book,” 1857, and Dr. 
Robinson’s “Songs for the Sanctuary,” 1865, 
modify its severity somewhat by beginning with 
stanza second, 
“ There is a line, by us unseen, 
That crosses every path; 
The hidden boundary between 
God's patience and his wrath, 


To pass that limit is to die, 
To dle as if by stealth.” 

This is one of the most successful and impres- 
sive versifications ever made of advanced doc- 
trine ; but most Christians prefer not to dogma- 
tize on such a subject, and by a disputed inter- 
pretation of doubtful texts to “limit” the mercy 
of God and the salvability of man. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, 


Sanitary. 
THE PHYSICAL TYPES OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE FUTURE. 


Nora few of those who are interested in the 
public health are watching with interest what 
shall be the physical outcome of our American 
civilization, 

Our make-up as a nation has never had quite 
a parallel in all the course of history. The min- 
gled races known as the Samaritans were looked 
upon as an inferior because a mongrel people. 
Greek characteristics were somewhat lost amid 
thewars of the republics; and yet the Grecian 
preserved a type so long as Greece lasted. The 
Romans were greatly modified by Goths and 
Vandals, by French and Spanish. One who 
watches the crowds that gather in the place 
of St, Marks cannot fail to note distinct lines of 
other nationalities’ not yet obliterated. The 
Spanish Irishmen of Limerick are even yet 
separate from the Dublin type. But, in America, 
what shall we say of the mixture of the races, 
and whither it is tending? Are we from it to 
have a hardier or a more effeminate race or 
races? Dr. Nathan Allen, of Lowell, has 
long been deploring the decadence of 
American families. In it he sees a loss 
not only of native stock but of real 
vigor. It is not always that the 
mingling of nationalities secures the better 
traits of each, or results in the survival of the 
fittest. The laws of heredity as to these ming- 
lings of bloods need to be studied. While it may 
not be practical or expedient to regulate the ad- 
mixture, the knowing of definite facts as to 
probable results is always salutary. Miscegena- 
tion, however permissible it may be, has not im- 
proved either the Caucasian.or the Negro. Our 
first experience with an Americo-Mongolian 
group did not impress us with that heredity. 
When the German selects an Italian wife, the 
Swede marries a Spaniard, and the Russian lady 
isin love with a Frenchman, we may he allowed 
to speculate as to the Americans of the twenty- 
third century. There are even those who are 





careless as to the number of children raised upon 
the soil, and who are willing to rely upon impor- 
tation for the main supply. Little do such 
reckon as to the yalue of a childhood in one’s 
own native country in order to have a love of 
fatherland growing with the growth and 
strengthening with the strength. One cannot 
study the vital statistics of any old settled state 
without observing the marked contrast between 
the imported nationalities. The Irish, the 
German and the Swede continue to be such 
always during the life of the parents and 
often quite beyond this. Marriage, even in 
the first generation, of native born with 
Americans of older settlement is not com- 
mon. Physical habits that are national 
cling with a tenacity that refuses to be modified. 
One can even yet go to parts of Pennsylvania, 
not 150 miles from Philadelphia, where an Eng- 
lish speaking man, who knows nothing of Penn- 
sylvania Dutch, is embarrassed by the children 
of old settlers who still speak mostly a mother 
tongue. The tendency now is to emigrate by 
colonies, So we are having foreign states 
within our borders. Hence health, and the love 
of health, as they relate to nationalities and 
national habits, will have to be studied. A prim- 
er with Hygiene for the English, Hygiene for the 
Dutch, Hygiene for the German and Hygiene 
for the Italian, would not all read the same, even 
between the lines. There must be some adjust- 
ments before al’ oun be brought to respond to 
the same schedule, It is notonly an art study, 
but a health study, to single out the physical 
types which are prominent and predominant in 
each nationality and seek soto imitate these as 
to harmonize or unify anation, For it is not 
only by blood and kinship that physical traits or 
firmness are acquired. A study of the heavy 
games of the Germans and of the light gymnastics 
of the French at once exhibits their national 
modesof activity. One of the good signs of the 
times is that there are students of 
physical training and exercise at work 
in this very line, seeking to single out 
the characteristic points of each and so to adapt 
them to our American youth of both sexes as to 
secure greater national vigor during the pro- 
ecss of growth. There ia where it must begin. By 
it, too, a closer amalgamation of types and nation. 
a'ity can be secured. Boys and girls of different 
races are brought into unity more closely by 
plays and forms of exercise than in any other 
way. When we come to have not only nationa, 
games, but a system of national exercises for our 
growing youth that shall be as distinctly narion- 
al as are the German and English sports, we shall 
have done something for race unity as well as 
for national vigor. Just now our higher schools 
of learning have taken hold of this question in 
much the same spirit asa curriculum is dis- 
cussed or as the best methods of teaching lan- 
guage or mathematics or philosophy are dis- 
c1ssed. There isa realization that a system is 
possible with principles to guide ; that the whole 
subject is not one of the complimentary addenda 
to intellect and morals, but one toward which the 
scholar, the pedagogue and the national school 
systems may turn with inquisitive attention. 
How to raise and mold and exercise a living race 
strong in the vitalities, having self-restraint, be- 
cause there is something to restrain, having 
mental] and moral firmness, because there is phy- 
sical firmness to move with—that is to-day a 
bolder thought in America than it has been since 
the Declaration of Independence. If all these 
commingling peoples have come to found a per- 
petuity and to have a nation which shall last into 
the thousandth generation, it is high time that 
this breed and stuff of womanhood and of man- 
hood have due consideration in the light of his- 
tory, not only for self enjoyment, but that Gov- 
ernment itself may have a permanency. 


THE VANDERBILT ART RECEP- 
TION. 


Ir is a very generous thing for Mr. Wm. H. 
Vanderbilt to invite to his house several hundred 
gentlemen who are interested in art, and many 
of whom are personally but slightly known to 
him, toview his magnificent collection of pictures 
and works of art. The collection is unsurpassed 
in America for its fullness in examples of con- 
temporary French art, and is rich in the art. 
works of other countries. In its magnificent 
setting it is seen to the best possible advantage. 
The pictures are in harmony with the house. 
There is a sense of fitness in their being where 
they are; and, apart from their artistic merit 
they seem a part of the magnificent decorative 
plan which prevails the Vanderbilt palace. 

In the space of two or three hours, and in 
the brevity of a single article, it is impossible 
either to study or describe the collection. Many, 
in fact, nearly all the pictures are world-famous; 
many of them have been engraved or otherwise re- 
produced ; all of them, as they have left the atelier 
of the artist, have been discussed as a part of the 
art treasure of the world. There are, to begin 
with, six pictures by Meissonier, either one of 
which would repay the most cafeful study. 
Whatever is good in the style of Meissonier, is to 
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be found in this collection, The exquisite know- 
ledze of values, and the ability to give breadth 
in minuteness, with a fullness of color and a re- 
pression of all tendency to sensationalism, is 
found as clearly in the portrait of Mr. Vander- 
bilt as in the “ Artist and his Wife” or “ General 
Desaix and the Captured Peasants,” the latter, 
one of the most interesting pictures that the 
distinguished artists has painted. 

There are comparatively few pictures by Alma 
Tadema in this country. This artist's conscien. 
tious method, his deliberate precision as to de- 
tails, his intense classical realism, are qualities 
that hinder him in the production of his work. 
The four Tademas in Mr. Vanderbilt’s collection 
are, in the case of at least two, familiar to collect- 
vrs of engravings. ‘The Sculpture Gallery” has 
been engraved by Blanchard, and so cleverly en- 
graved that every merit of the picture, except the 
color, is more than suggested. But the color is 
not the least attractive quality in the picture; 
it is rich, on a low tone, and yet severely in 
keeping with the classical nature of the subject. 
It carries one back to the days of old Rome; 
and every article depicted, every fold of drapery, 
every coiffure even, is a study from the antique. 
The vase that stands so prominently in the cen- 
ter of the picture is from that,famous vase in the 
Museum of Naples, and the portrait of ‘‘Agrip- 
pina” is from that best of the antique portraits 
in the Capitol at Rome. For the silver desk on 
the table the Berlin Museum has been drawn 
upon. The room itself is as accurate a repro- 
duction of a room in old Rome as archmology 
can farnish; and there is nothing lacking but 
the dignified old Latin speech and hum 
of murmured conversation to carry the 
nineteenth-century beholder back over the time 
abysm of nineteen centuries into the days 
when Rome was in her zenith of glory. ‘The 
Picture Gallery” is as famous; and it, too, has 
been engraved. It sums up in its canvas, 23x30 
inches, reproductions of the work of Apelles, 
Philoxens of Eretria, and Timomachus of 
Byzantium, that artist who, for a single work, 
received the sum of $40,000, which makes us 
think that his picture gallery must have vied 
with Mr. Vanderbilt's in cost, if not in the 
artistic merit of its works. 

It is a great pity that those who have had no 
other means of judging of the works of J. M. W. 
Turner than is afforded by “‘ The Slave Ship,” 
should not see the late acquisition to Mr. Van- 
derbilt’s collection in ‘The Fountain of Indo- 
lence”—a large canvas (64x41), and one of the 
most characteristic works ever executed by that 
eccentric and sublime genius. Turner was a 
man who saw the rainbow in every ray of light, 
and painted it into the atmosphere of all his 
works. They glow with color ; there is a tremu- 
lous shimmer in all his sunshine, a glow in all 
his shadows. 

Seeing it here, one is at a loss to understand 
why it is that so great an artist as George Inness 
(and he is, perhaps, greatest in this country) 
should not admire it, since he is the only man 
among us whose color method has brought into 
his pictures precisely the same luminously col- 
ored atmosphere—indescribable, but splendid as 
a broken sunbeam. With an entirely different 
method of composition, Mr. Inness is the only 
American whose color bears comparison with 
that of Turner’s; one may almost say the only 
man alive who hes at once the “ vision and facul- 
ty divine” to depict the latent color in the dif- 
fused sunlight. “The Fountain of Indolence” 
is unquestionably one of the most important of 
Turner’s works, and Mr. Vanderbilt was fortu- 
nate in obtaining possession of it. It is an art 
possession of which the whole city may be proud. 

“An Arab Plucking a Thorn from his Foot” is 
a picture by Bonnat, whose “Crucifixion” was 
an offense to art and a misfortune to Christian- 
ity, and whose “John Taylor Johnston” is an 
injustice to Mr. Johnston and a warning to 
American realists, but who can paint with re- 
markable skill, as this picture of Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s plainly shows. But after all, the best gift 
that M. Bonnat has ever given to America in art 
is found in the excellent und conscientious skill 
of his pupils, notably Mr. C. Y. Turner, who had 
individuality enough to adopt Bonnat’s precepts 
as to fidelity without sacrificing his own indi- 
viduality as to sentiment and refinement, 

How one must touch and go in describing such 
& gallery as this! It were better to take a 
column for each artist represented in the colleo- 
tion; but a pressure of other subjects forbids ; so 
let us linger but a moment on the work of Millet, 
of which six important specimens are to be 
found here. Of “The Sower,” we all know 
something—a sunlight picture of a man who 
marches on with unspent vigor through his 
plowed and harrowed field, with the blessed 
curse of Adam on his brow, and the hope of the 
field’s end in his eyes and walk. Millet wasa poet 
who sung songs or labor; and though they 
are sad songs, they have in them always 
& strain that suggests rest. Thence is the 
“Angelus,” the poacefal pause of prayer; and 
here, in “The Sower,” there is stardy manhood 
to conquer fatigue and rest in the twilight sky 
beyond. This “‘hepherdess of Barbizon,” 
Painted in the flush of Millet’s fame—how rest- 
fulis the attitude of the figure, the dreamy 
peacefulness of the pastoral landscape, There is 








nothing of a false sentimentality in Millet’s 
picture ; but there is a poetic sentiment neverthe- 
less—the willing strength of labor that has for 
its reward the consciousness of duty done, and 
for its hope and promise—rest, 

From four to seven, last Thursday afternoon, 
while the dreary Winter twilight was snow-flecked 
and depressing outside, inside the Vanderbilt 
mansion there was glow of burning logs in every 
fireplace, the brightness of innumerable candles, 
the soft shades of palm-hidden corners, the 
music of an orchestrain the golden gallery, a 
supper of choicest things, which had a quality of 
continuance that was only surpassed by the ex- 
cellence of the cuisine, and a crowd of well con- 
tented {people, who went up-stairs and down- 
stairs and in ‘my lady's chamber”; and here 
an. there among the crowd was the genial 
host, bidding welcome to those who came and 
farewell to those who lingered after they started 
to go and turned back, again and again, to have 
one more look at the mchest mansion in the 
country, and the art treasures of which any man 
—aye, any city—-might be proud. 








Missions. 


A RECENT cable dispatch represented that 
the course of the American missionaries in Egypt 
was causing a great deal of excitement among 
both Copts and Mussulmans, There has always 
been more or less excitement and a great deal of 
persecution. The Copts, though nominal Chris- 
tians, are quite as bitter in hostility toward the 
missions as are the Moslems. There have been 
conversions from both classes since the late war ; 
and it is these conversions, probably, which have 
caused the excitement spoken of by the dispatch 
referred to. Dr, John Hogg, in a letter to the 
Secretary of the Missionary Society, the United 
Presbyterian, dated Asiant, Nov. 8th, speaks 
cheeringly of the results of six weeks of activity 
among the mission churches and stations in 
Upper Egypt. In that period, he says he ad- 
dressed fifty audiences, varying from 70 to 400 
in number, in eleven districts, lying between 
Magaga and Mishta, and dispensed communion 
and baptismal ordinances several times. He 
continues : 





“ Wherever I have been the desire of the people 

to learn the gospel of salvation has been such that 
they hardly gave me time even to eat my meals, 
At Abou Kerkass, Beyyadeeyeh, and Deyr Abou 
Hannis the preaching, which brought the day’s work 
to aclose, had to be done in the open air. The 
moon was full, the ground was dry, and with a 
closely packed crowd, of women on one side and 
men on the other, intent on catching every word, my 
life’s day-dream was a realized fact at last; a 
whole village was drinking the Gospel from my 
lips.” 
At Deyr Abon Hannis three of the nine new 
members received were Mohammedans, and of 
nine who were baptized, seven were of the same 
faith. 

“A whole family (except the oldest son, who still 
holds back, and for whose conversion earnest prayers 
were offered at the close of the service) were won 
for Christ by the loving words and acts of men and 
women who, a few years ago, were notorious 
drunkards, thieves, and evem worse.” 


....A missionary from Sze-chuan province re- 
cently visited Hankow. While passing along the 
river front of that great emporium, in a boat 
with a number of friends, troops of boys appeared 
on the bank calling‘out : ‘ Foreign devils!” ‘Fore 
eign dogs!” Merchants and missionaries in that 
city are constantly subject to such insults, and 
foreigners in many parts of Central and Eastern 
China are familiar with epithets of this kind 
freely hurled at them by natives, It cannot be 
truthfully denied that this state of things is, at 
least in part, the result of the violent and immora; 
conduct of many representatives of our Western 
civilization, who have been either dwellers in 
that country, or have been transiently there. In 
striking contrast to the above incident is the ex- 
perience of an adventurous Shanghai merchant, 
who not long since visited Chung King, and who 
declares that he never once heard the old familiar 
sound, ‘foreign devil,” in his travels through 
Sze-chuan province, which fact was both a sur- 
prise and a pleasure to him. As # matter of fact, 
the epithet is sometimes heard even in that re- 
mote part of the Empire ; but it is rare ; and the 
disposition of the people there toward Europeans 
is, on the whole, rather friendly than otherwise. 
Missionaries, and the better class of foreign mer- 
chants, and officials who reside at the porta, are, 
happily, doing much to introduce an era of better 
feeling. Let the fact ouce be established in the 
popular Chinese mind that the West stands for 
superior morals, as well as a superior civilization, 
and the work of evangelism will go forward with 
wonderful speed and snocess in the far East, 


..-+The China Inland Missions have recently 
suffered defeat in their designs on one of the 
principal cities of Shen-si province. A party of 
missionaries, two gentlemen and a lady, were 
compelled by the violent threats and procedare 
of a mob to leave a house which had been rented 
and fitted up for their occupancy, and finally to 
abandon the city. The disturbance was in- 
cited by students attending the triennial exam- 
inations. In Ta-li, Southwest China, the same 





mission mourns the sudden loss of a promising 
boys’ school. The father of one of the lads im- 
portuned the missionary to loan him a sum of 
money. Oompliance with this request not being 
given, the man promptly took his son ont of 
school, and exerted his influence with such un- 
happy effect as to cause the withdrawal of the 
entire number of boys. The people of Ta-liare 
suspicious and unfriendly; aud the disappear- 
ance of almost the only trace of Protestant mis- 
sionary effort in that remote frontier, after 
years of labor and patient waiting, is matter of 
peculiar regret. Missionaries in Sze-chuan con- 
tinue to dwell in peace, and are cheered by signs 
of success in their work, A number of converts 
have been baptized, and inquirers are seeking 
the way of life. In Chung King, Miss Wheeler, 
of the Methodist Woman's Foreign Missionary 
Society, opened a girls’ boarding and day school 
on the first day of October, under very favorable 
circumstances. Several earnest applicants had 
to be turned away. 


....A note from a missionary in Wrangel, 
Alaska, says there are cheering signs of progress, 

“The hideoas dance, the war-song and dog-eating 
are giving place to Christian hymns and earnest 
prayers; the harrowing scenes of the pyre, which 
consumed the dead with the sacrificed living, is Le- 
i.g superseded by Christian burial, Sabbaths are 
remembered and religiously kept where the day 
was unknown. The incense of praise goes up from 
many a canoe and camp fire, New houses, with 
doors, windows, floors, stoves, tables and beds, are 
giving family homes instead of the communal ludge. 
Some of the people are beginning to read and speak 
English, which means elevation, as it could never 
have come to them in any way with their limited 
language. Their meaningless superstitious legends 
are supplanted by the story of the cross, which 
they accept with a firmer faith. Young men and 
women are seeking alliance in Christian marriage, 
the only hope of circumventing a lamentable and 
universal vice of the country, They seek, also, em- 
ployment with the whites. Employment means ¢iv- 
ilization, better food, better clothing, permanent 
homes, Christianity.” 


....The mission work by the Rev. G, Constan- 
tine, independent missionary, in Smyrna, has 
been quite successful in all ite departments, In 


the Evangelical hall, over 10,000 people, it is 
stated, from Smyrna and different provinces of 
Turkey, have heard the Gospel preached in 
Greek. The tract and Bible work among them 
is in a flourishing condition. The receipts from 
all sources were £379. 


Washington Motes, 


Mz. anp Maus. Henry Apams, of Massachu- 
setts, have long made their home in Washington ; 
and a very delightfnl home it has always been. 
They have lived for some years in the large house 
on Lafayette Square adjacent to the home of Mr. 
W. W. Corcoran and owned by Mr, Corcoran. 
This was the house in which Secretary Welles 








lived during the War ; and it is one of the famous . 
old mansions of Washington Desiring to pos- 


sessa home of their own, Mr, and Mrs, Adams 
have joined with Mr. John Hay in purchasing 
the large lot of land east of the house they now 
occupy and extending to Sixteenth Street—de- 
cidedly the finest building site in Washington. 
Here two handsome dwellings will be immediately 
erected, Mr. Hay taking the lot at the corner of 


Sixteenth Street, and Mr. Adams the one front- | 


ing entirely on Lafayette Square, Mr. Hay and 
Mr. Adams, although men of wealth and leisure, 
are devoted to literary pursuits. Mr. Hay has 
for some time intended to make Washington his 
home; and it is quite within the possibilities 
that he may resume an official position here after 
a time. 


. .-Two young ladies of Washington, Miss 
Weat (the daughter of Commissioner West) and 
Miss Waite (the daughter of the Chief-Justice) 
have organized a Christmas Club, after the manner 
of the Portland, Maine, Club, which was des- 
cribed in St. Nicholas, They started, with a 
few young friends, and found their number 
rapidly increase to 500. Each young lady con- 
tributes a trifle of money, a few presenta, ete., 
and on Christmas day a thousand poor children 
are to be made happy by a Christmas party in 
the new military hali on GStreet. The Presi- 
dent's daughter, Nellie, is enlisted as a helper in 
the same enterprise. The Christmas charities 
here are very extensive, and this year promises 
to see the happiest Christmas time that Wash- 
ington has ever known. 


.... At the reception of Commissioner and Mrs, 
Lwring on Tuesday, the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale was present as their guest. Mr. Hale 
makes an annual visit to Washington, and is al- 
‘ways warmly we!comed in Washington socicty. 
He is a painstaking student of early American 
history ; and never comes to Washington without 
making some researches at the national libra- 
ries into old docuntents bearing upon questions 
which he is looking into. This year he is en- 
gaged upon the Franklin papers, the purchase of 
which by the Government he strongly urged and 
greatly assisted to secure. Mr, Hale has many 
pleasant relationships here. Being a nephew of 
the late Edward Everett, he isa cousin of Mr. 
Archibald Hopkins and the Misses Wise, her sis- 
ters, who have always resided here. 





.. The Earl of Cork, Master of Queen Victo- 
ria’s Buck-hounds, is now visiting Washington. 
On Friday he was presented to President Arthur , 
and on Saturday dined with the British Minister. 
Lord Cork is accompanied by his son, Viscount 
Dungarvan, a handsome young man of about 
twenty years. They arrived in October, and have 
traveled extensively in the West. Lord Cork was 
especially desirous of seeing Colorado, where 
many of his titled friends have purchased large 
estates. He is highly intelligent, a warm friend 
of Gladstone's ; and, although the owner of 40,000 
acres of land in the County Cork, where the hish 
national epirit is very strong, he is a liberal in 
politics and a man of progressive ideas. He will 
resume his duties at Windsor early in January. 


....The British Minister now has three of his 
daughters here. The eldest isa very pleasant 
and unaffected young lady, who is much liked 
by all who know her. Mr. West has the reputa- 
tion of being a good deal of a recluse. He does 
not take kindly to Washington society, and has 
but little part or lot in it. Heis generally at 
home, and beyond a game of whist indulges in 
almost no amusements, Be does not seem to be 
much interested in the affairs of the United 
States, and does not make it possible for any 
one in Washington to take much interest in 
him. 


...»Matthew Arnuld lectured here on Monday 
evening, and went to Richmond the next day to 
lecture there. He will spend several days this 
week in looking about Washington, and will be 
the guest of Mr. Z. L. Leiter during his stay 
here. He hada brilliant audience on Monday, 
albeit the proceedings at the close were ren- 
dered somewhat ridiculous by the action of the 
member of the Cabinet who presided, and who 
called upon any scientific gentleman present to 
“ reply’ to Mr. Arnold, 


...-There was a fashionable marriage in 
Georgetown, on Monday, when a very pretty 
young lady, Miss Hattie Key, was united to Uapt. 
Renard, an officer of dragoons in the French 
army, who made Miss Key's acquaintance in 
Paris last year. The Keys are of Kentucky or- 


igin, at least on the mother’s side, and have long 
resided here. Many well-known people were in - 
vited to the wedding. 


...-The Earl and Countess of Onsiow have 
been staying at the Arlington, A very large 
number of titled English people have visited the 
city this season. 


Science. 


Few observations by men of science were 
regarded as of more practical value than Mr. 
Darwin's on the relation of humble-bees to red 
clover. On the publication of his views regard- 
ing this relation, it came to be an almost univer- 
sal belief that the red clover could not produce 
seed unassisted by this insect. In our country 
it had been noted that the first crop of clover did 
not produce seed; but, after the first mowing, 
the crop which followed the same season pro- 
duced seed in abundance. The explanation was 
assumed to be that humble-bees could not have 
been abundant at the first flowering, but must 
have been very numerous when the second crop 
was in flower. It was believed that the red 
clover would not produce seed at all in New 
Zealand ; and, full of the idea started by Mr. 
Darwin, it was proposed to introduve the hum- 
ble-bee there, that clover might be fertilized and 
seed result, The first prominent contribution 
to another explanation of the non-seeding char- 
acter was given in a paper before the American 
Association, at Detroit, in 1875. In a paper 
published in the “ Proceedings” of that year it 
is shown that, in America, clover wholly pro- 
tected from bees by wire netting produced 
seeds. No objection was made to the accuracy 
of Mr. Darwin's observations; but the different 
results of exclusion in different countries 
pointed to an interference with nutrition by 
the protection employed by Mr. Darwin, as 
being as much an agent in sterility as the ab- 
sence of insects, Ali this is now confirmed by 
observations in New Zealand. Though the 
humble-bee has not been introduced, Mr. Arm- 
strong, of the Christ Church Botanical Garden, 
asserts that the red clover seeds freely in many 
cases, The honey-bee’s tongue is too short to 
reach the nectar at the base of the long tube ; and, 
moreover, he says he finds no nectar in clover 
flowers when more generous ones are in bloom; 
and headds: “Iam confirmed in this opinion 
by a remark of Mr. Meehan (an excellent Ameri- 
can authority on fertilization), who observed 
that humble-bees would not visita field of red 
clover when the white clover was in blossom ; and 
yet the red-clover fields bore seeds as freely aa 
most insect-frequented fields would do.” This 
New Zealand observer notes that in that country 
there are different races; some infertile, and 











the first mowing, which gives the strong repro- 
ductive tendency to the second crop of clover in 
our country, the productiveness or sterility of 
these different races will, no doubt, have to be 





looked for in their relative vegetative vigor. 
Mr. Darwin’s observations were of great value 
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as showing the importance of insect agency in 
many cases in inducing fertility; but the later 
observations of others are of no less importance 
to the agriculturist as showing that fertility does 
not depend to the extent supposed on insect aid, 
but on agencies much more within his own con- 
trol, to a very great extent. 


.- lt must be many centuries now (if the au- 
thor of “‘Ivanhoe” is to be believed) since Gurth 
fed the herds of swine belonging to Cedric, the 
Saxon, with the acorns which abounded in Brit- 
ish forests, Considering the millions of cattle 
which must have fed on them during the past, 
it is surprising now to learn that the British 
acorn is poisonous, So says the Royal Veterinary 
College of London. The college had a steer, six- 
teen months old, which hada diarrhea, It was 
suspected that feeding on acorns induced it, 
It was kept from the acorns and got well, and 
then fed again with them, and again a diarrhea 
ensued ; and so this learned college feela war- 
ranted in announcing the great discovery to the 
world that the British acorn is poisonous, Pos- 
sibly there may have been a relation between the 
sequence and the antecedent; quite as possibly 
it was but a coincidence, with no relation at all. 
If such a deduction appeared in an agricul- 
tural paper it would be regarded as usefully sug- 
gestive ; but in the proceedings of a learned body 
such guesses bring real science into contempt. 


School and College. 


EvaNGELINUS ApostoL.ipes SopHocies, who 
had been professor of modern, Byzantine and 
ancient Greek in Harvard College for almost a 
quarter century, died in his room in Hol- 
worthy Hall, on the 17th inst. The place of bis 
birth was ‘'sandarada, ten miles southeast of 
Mount Pelion, in Thessaly, Greece, and his early 
education was in the convent of Mount Sinai. 
In 1829 he emigrated to America, and after 
studying at Monson, Mass., he entered Amherst 
College. He did not take a degree there, but 
left to devote himself to teaching. In 1838 he 
published ‘‘A Greek Grammar for the Use of 
Learners,” which reached a third edition in 1847, 
and in 1862 had attained asale of 40,000 copies. 
Other works published by him were “First Les- 
sons in Greek,” ‘* Greek Exercise,” “ Catalogue 
of Greek Verbs,” “‘ History of the Greek Alpha- 
bet,” “Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byza:.- 
tine Periods,” ete. In 1837 Yale College conferred 
upon him the degree of A. M.; and Harvard 
did the same in 1847, afterward giving him the 
degree of LL.D., in 1868, 





..The Harvard University catalogue for 
1883-1884 is a comprehensive, tastefully-bound 
book of 278 pages. The following departments 
of the University receive special descriptive 
notices, together with number of students in 
attendance, etc: Harvard College, the Divinity 
School, the Law School, the Lawrence Scientific 
School, the Medical School, the Dental School, 
the Bussey Institution, the School of Veterin- 
ary Medicine, the Library, the Observatory, the 
Botanic Garden and Herbarium, and the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zodlogy. The Peabody 
Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnol- 
ogy is a constituent part of the University; but 
its relations to it are affected by certain pecu- 
liar provisions. The number of students in at- 
tendance in all departments is 1,522, 


.. The recent performance of the “ Elektra” 
of Sophocles, at Girton College, England, was 
an event of considerable interest and signifi- 
cance. The play was acted with great success 
before an audience consisting almost entirely of 
ladies, a few privileged classical tutors and 
the fathers of the performers being the only 
members of the sterner sex admitted. The 
chorus, that sang the odes to adaptations of 
Mendelssohn’s “Antigone” music, was- pic- 
turesque and efficient. Not only was the scenery 
painted and the music adapted by students of 
the college, but the dresres were, without excep- 
tion, the work of those young ladies, 


..The Siudents’ Guild of Cornell University 
was organized about seven years ago, to assist 
students who might be taken sick while pursu- 
ing their studies. The membership consisted of 
three members of the faculty and one student 
from each of the four classes. The Guild, as first 
organized, was allowed to lapse in consequence 
of Mrs, Fiske’s bequest for the erection and 
maintenance of a hospital; but since this be- 
quest is rendered inoperative by litigation, 
it has been thought best to reorganize the 
project, 

+-.-The new library building at Michigan 
University was formally opened and dedicated 
on December 12th, A history of the Libcary 
was given by R. C. Davis, a dedicatory ode was 
read by Regent George Duffield, D.D., and Jus- 
tin Winsor, of Harvard, delivered an address. 
The cost of the structure was $100,000 


..--The Tillotson Collegiate and Normal Insti- 
tute, of Austin, Texas, has an attendance of 191 
students. This institution was founded by the 
American Missionary Association, and is con- 
ducted under its auspices, The chief among the 

institution’s present wants is a boy’s dormitory 








.- The Annual eet of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the New Haven City School District for 
the year ending August 31st, 1883, will prove of 
general snterest to teachers, It contains detailed 
descriptions of the courses of study, directions 
to teachers, etc. 

....Harvard graduates in Washington are to 
form a club similar to those in Boston and New 
York. Hon. George Bancroft will be the first 
president, and a series of dinners will be given 
during the Winter. 


.. There has been added to the laboratory of 
Princeton College a large diffraction grating for 
stereoscopic work on the sun. The grating was 
invented by Prof. Roland, of the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

..George William Harris, Ph.D., bas been 
appointed acting librarian of Cornell University, 
to fill the vacancy left by Professor Willard 
Fiske, 

.-The Yale Annual Catalogue, just issued, 
gives the whole number of students in the Uni- 
versity as 1,093. 


..Drury Academy, North Adams, Mass., has 
1,003 pupils. 


ose 
L evsonalities, 

Tue father of the late Henry Didier was a 
Secretary of the Minister of the Interior just at 
the time when that remarkable woman, the 
Duchess de Berri, saw her great effort, the 
attempt to rouse France against Louis Philippe, 
ended disastrously. The man, Deutz, who was 
acquainted with the refuge of the Duchess and 
who signified shortly his willingness to betray 
the secret to the Government, was paid 500,000 
france for his cowardice. M, Didier, the elder, 
was deputized to pay the traitor the sum agreed 
upon. He took his son Henri into the office on 
the morning appointed. What ensued was told 
by the younger Didier to M. Alexandre Dumas, 
* Look well, now, at what passes,” said Didier, 
“and do not forget it.” Deutz was led into the 
apartment in silence, stationed a little distance 
before the desk where the two packages of money 
lay and signed to extend his hands, The Secre- 
tary took a pair of tongs from behind the desk 
and dropped each packet of notes into the trait- 
or’s palma, and then motioned him out of the 
door with his escort. ‘* That is the way a coward 
and traitor is paid by us,” said Didier. 


. The bald head of Senator Foote, of 
Mississippi, when in the Senate, was often the 
mark for his colleague’s wit, One day he took 
his seat solemnly, adorned with a fine, curly black 
wig. The house was electrified. Mr. Hale 
promptly rose to his feet, and in a most humor- 
ous speech moved for a special committee to 
investigate the case of this juvenile impostor, 
who, with but his countenance to support the 
frand, was occupying ‘‘the venerable Senator 
Foote’s seat.” Senator Foote waited until Mr. 
Hale had done, and then ariring, looked re- 
proachfully about the convulsed Senate, and 
lifted off the wig and laid it on the desk. ‘Do 
you think the committee necessary now?” he 
asked mildly of Mr. Hale; and amid enthusiasm 
the motion was withdr. wn. 


..Lord Londesborough, tbe husband of the 
beautiful Lady Edith Somerset, has a private 
kitchen-garden, many acres in area, near London, 
so that in every season he can have precisely 
what he desires in the way of vegetables, On 
engaging a head-gardener, a while ago, his‘Lord- 
ship observed, as the man was accepted : ‘‘ Piease 
recollect that I am particularly fond of French 
beans, and like them on my table every day. 
The gardener replied, obsequiously: ‘Yes, my 
lord, every day in the seasen.” Lord Londes- 
borough answered, sweetly: ‘I said nothing 
about the season. I said every day.” 


.. At his installation last week, Archbishop 
Elder, of Cincinnati, was reunited for some hours 
with his six brothers, whose ages average seventy 
years, the occasion being the first which had 
ever brought them together in the same house, 
The Elder family arrived in our country in 1720, 
and owned the large tract now possessed by 
Mount Saint Mary’s College. 


....-Mr. P. T. Barnum has secured from the 
Court of Siam a white elephant to be exhibited 
in this country next Summer. The price paid 
for the sacred animal was upward of $500,000. 
A specimen earlier purchased by Mr, Barnum 
was poisoned before it could be forwarded. 





...-Mr, Paul H. Hayne, the poet, was recently 
tendered a reception in Atalanta. He is 
described as gray-haired, ‘‘tall and slender, 
with a youthful face, earnest, introspective 
eyes,” and his whole bearing characterized by “a 
straight-forward and noble simplicity.” 


....-The Mayor-elect of Boston, Genera] Mar- 
tin, was a track-driver in that city about thirty 
years ago. The conditions of American politi- 
eal and social life are curiously illustrated by 
such a fact. 


..Mme. de Vanderfleid, who has lately died in 
Paris, was passionately admired by Alfred de 
Musset. She was fifty-seven years old and 
scarcely leas beautiful than when thirty. 





Pebbles. 


... Indian affairs—Corn cakes. 


....Why is a loaf of bread like the sun? Be- 
cause it is light when it rises. 


.. Mrs, Cresus: “‘ What is the price of that 
clock in the Louis XV style?” Antiquarian: 
‘Excuse me, but that is in the style of Louis 
XVI.” Mrs. Croesus; ‘Oh! that’s of no conse- 
quence, What is one Louis, more or less, to 
us?” 


..-A dear old gentleman, the father of a 
large family, on being asked which were his fa 
vorites among his children, innocently replied: 
“T never had any favorites among them, But 
if I had had, they would have been John and 
Mary.” 


..A wag says to one of his friends in the 
most solemn manner: “If my employer does 
not take back what he said to me this morning, 
I shail leave his house.” “Why, what did he 
say?” ‘*Hetold me that I could look for another 
place.” 


.. Servant (to delivery man from catering 
establishment): “ Been waitin’ more ’n an hour 
for you. Ain’t you Mr, Wells’s breakfast?” Stal- 
wart delivery man (indignantly): ‘Me? No! I 
ain’t no Mr. Wells’s breakfas’. I’m de lunch 0’ 
de invalid lady at 36!” 


....A eynical old bachelor, who firmly be- 
lieves that all women have something to say on 
all subjects, recently asked a female friend: 
“Well, madam, what do you hold on this 
question of female suffrage?” To him the 
lady responded, calmly: ‘Sir, I hold my 
tongue.” 


..A lady was reproaching Mr. William War- 
ren ata recent reception for going into society 
80 little. ‘‘You ought to let ua lionize you a lit- 
tle,” she said. ‘‘I never heard of but one man,” 
replied the veteran actor, ‘‘ who was not spoiled 
by being lionized.” ‘And who was he?” 
“Daniel.” 


..“‘How long have you been married?” 
asked the clerk at the hotel desk, as the elderly 
bridegroom registered. ‘Two weeks,” replied 
the happy man. “Front,” cried the clerk: 
“show the gentleman to parlor B.; $15 a day, 
sir.” “ Third wife,” calmly said the guest. “Oh! 
excuse me. Front, show the gentleman to 824 
back. Take the elevator. #4a week, sir.” 


--..A moral poetess had begun a poem‘in un- 
compromising blank verse on the degeneracy of 
man: 

“God mide man in His 6wn image; but hé ——” 
and here she was compelled to leave it. A de- 
generate one came in, and took the liberty of 
helping her forward a little: 

“Would probably have rémained 86; but ahé6———"" 


..“‘T heerd on the streets dat Sam Johnson 
gib you a kick las’ night?” ‘He did fur a fac’. 
Ise suffering from de effec’ ob it yit.” ‘Why 
didn’t yer kick him back?” “Hey?” ‘Why 
didn’t yer kick him back?” ‘‘Bekase dar was 
nobody dar but us two.” “I don’t see no sense 
in datar.” ‘Yer don’t? Well, I does. Dar be- 
ing only two of us present, ef I had kicked him 
back, den hit would hab been my turn to be 
kicked agin right off.” 


.. ‘Isn't it awfal!” exclaimed the landlady. 
They say she refused nourishment to the very 
last, and actually starved to death!” ‘What 
boarding-house was it?” inquired Fogg. ‘‘ What 
boarding-house?” snapped the landlady: ‘Who 
said anything about boarding-houses, Mr. Fogg? 
She died in prison, sir.” “Oh!” said Fogg. “ OF 
course, When you spoke about her refusing 
nourishment [ought to have known that they 
wouldn’t have offered her such a thing at a 
boarding-house. How dull I was, to be sure.” 


.-A deaf old fellow, charged with stealing a 
hog, was arraigned before a court. The jury, 
without leaving the box, returned a verdict of 
guilty. “Old man,” said his lawyer, “ the jury 
says you are guilty.” “Hay?” “ The jury says 
you are guilty,” shouting in his ear. ‘In what 
degree?” “‘There are no degrees in a stealing 
case.” “Hay?” “There are mo degrees.” 
“Guilty all over; am I?” ‘ Yes.” “Hay?” 
** Yes,” yelling at the top of his voice. “ Well, 
that’s what I told you at first; but you said you 
could clear me. Wish now that I had got the 
Judge to defend me. Will get him next time.” 


..*Mamma,” said a fashionable New York 
young lady to her mother, ‘‘ the papers are mak- 
ing a great fuss over a Mr. Tennyson, of Eng- 
land.” ‘ Yes,” responded the mother. ‘He has 
been raised to the dear, delightful peerage.” 
“He has been made a baron, I see,” said the 
daughter. “Yes; and his wife will be a bar- 
oness, I suppose,” reflected the old lady. ‘How 
exquisitely beautiful it must be ‘to bea bar- 
oness!” ‘*What has he been a-doing of to be a 
baron?” asked the cultured young lady. “ What 
has he been a-doing of ?” repeated the mother. 
“Why, he is the sole survivor of the noble six 
hundred who made the famoua charge at 
Balaklava.” 
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Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 

BAUL, Atzeret H., accepts cell to Springfield , 
Tl. 

CHASE, A. B., Bradford, accepts call to Ham- 
mondsport, N, Y. 

CLEVES, Francis E., died recently in Spring- 
field, Mass., aged 67. 

CORNELIUS, 8., D.D., accepts call to Little 
Rock, Ark, 

DOUGLASS, F. A,, accepts call to Middletown, 
N. J. 

GORMAN, 8., becomes missionary in Las Vegas, 
N. M. 

GREER, T. W., Orangeville, O., becomes mis- 
sionary in Llinois, 

HIDEN, J. C., D.D., accepts call to Lexington, 
Ky. 

LINFIELD, G. F., Muscatine, Ia., resigns. 

MILLIS, E. L., accepts call to Three Oaks, 
Minn. 

SAFFORD, H. G., Framingham, Maas., resigns, 

SCHWENDENER, Henay, ord., in Cleveland, O. 

STANWOOD, Henry, died recently in Kalama- 
z00, Mich. 

WHITCOMB, Cuarzes F., accepts call to East- 
port, Me, 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ADAMS, Rosert, accepts call to Greenville, Ill. 

BOGGS, E. B., called to Kearney, Neb. 

BRAINERD, E., Union Seminary, New York, 
called to Woonsocket, R. I. 

BROBST, F. J., Chicago, called to Sycamore, 
Ill. 

COLMAN, Grorae W., Englewood, IL, resigns. 

DUNLAP, Samuen P., Topeka, Kan., accepts call 
to Pilgrim church, Hannibal, Mo. 

ELLSWORTH, Auraep A., First ch,, Galesburgh, 
ILL, resigns. 

FLEMEN, Freperick, ord. in Rockford, Mich. 

FRENCH, 8. F., inat. in Wallingford, Vt. 

GRAY, Joun, of Columbus City, Neb., called to 
Avoca, Ia, 

HALLOCK, Leavirr H.,, inst. in Williston ch., 
Portland, Me. 

HILL, Esen L., accepts call to Neponset, Ill. 

HOWE, Samvue- H., inst. in Park ch., Norwich, 
Conn. 

HUTCHINSON, D. W.,ord. in Upper Aquebague, 
N. ¥. 

JENKINS, Ricuarp W., accepts call to Gardiner, 
Me. 

NORRIS, Joun 8., invited to engage in evangel- 
istic work in Iowa, under the State H, M. 
Society. 

PAGE, Henry P., Atchison, Kan., called to 
Westmoreland, Penn. 

PALMER, Frank H., Essex, Mass., called to 
Pomfret, Conn. 

PATCH, I. P., Archie, called to Brookfield, Mo, 

PAYNE, E. B., Third ch., Springfield, Mase 
dismissed. 

PERKINS, Henry M., Macomb, Ill, accepts 
call to Presbyterian church at Iron River 
and Stambaugh, Mich. 

SELL, Henry T., inst. in Cortland, N. Y. 

TOMBLEN, Cuarves L., Simsbury, Conn., re- 
signs, 

TURNER, Herperr B., Closter, N. J., called to 
Washington, Conn. 

VAN AUKEN, Anram, Vanderbilt, called to Albu, 


ich. 
WARD, Earu J., Grafton, Vt., resigns. 
WILEY, Cuantes W., Green Mountain, Ia. 
accepts call to Valley Springs, Dak. 
LUTHERAN, 
FINCKEL, Samvet G., Rhinebeck, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Wilkesbarre, Penn. 


FINKBINER, Joun W., accepts call to Cumber- 
land, Md. 


HALL, H. H., Canal Dover, O., resigns. 
REIMENSNYDER, J. M., Lewistown, Penn., 
called to Hagerstown, Md. 


SCHOLL, Georcz, Baltimore, Md., accepts call 
to Hanover, Penn, 


SCOTT, W.D. E., accepts call to Loysville, Penn. 
WALTZ., 8.8., becomes pastor in Louisville, Ky. 
PRESBYTEBIANS. 

DYSART, 8. P., North Granville, N. Y., resigns. 


EASTMAN, J. C., inst. in Larkin-street ch., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


JENNINGS, Isaac, Jr., inst. in Elmira, N. Y. 
KENT, Rosert, inst. in Matawan, N. J. 
LOUDERBOUGH, W. V., inst. in Salem, N. J. 


MANGASIAN, M., ord. and inst.in Spring-Gar- 
den ch., Philadelphia, P Penn. 
MILLARD, " Nexsox, D. D.,8 , N. Y., called 
> Broadway Congregational ch., Norwich, 
pn, 


Cc Antuur, D.D., becomes Secretary 
of Board of Foreign Missions. 


PE Evaene, Cooperstown, N. Y., accepts call 
eee Washington ch. Washington, D. ©. 
RODGERS, D. B., Newcomerstown, O., resigns. 
WEST, Natuawtex, D.D., supplies Central ch., 
Louisville, Ky., for nine months. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BENHAM, Cates, ord. priest in St. Peter, Minn. 
BOOTH, O. J., St. Catherine’s, Canada, called to 
Grace ch., Detroit, Mich. 


DU Grorce Molivane, accepts call to 
Fort tooth, Kan. 


IVIE, Cuarces W., called to Emmetsburg, Md. 
LAMBERT, T. R., D.D., St. John’s, Boston 
Mass., resigns. 


SANDFORD, D. A., accepts call to Watertown 
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Music, 
“LA GIOCONDA.” 


Tue great musical event of the week, a purely 
lyrical one, outshone one or two entertainments 
of brilliant success. Ponchielli’s opera of “La 
Gioconda” was produced on Thursday, for the 
first time in this country, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, with the following fine cast: La 
Gioconda, Mme. Nilsson ; La Cieca, Mme. Scalchi; 
Laura, Mme. Fursch-Madi; Barnaba, Signor 
Del Puente ; Enzo, Signor Stagno; Alvese, Signor 
Novara, and the minor réles by various members 
of the company. The performance was an elec- 
tric and overwhelming success, ending at mid- 
night with artists and manager bending in a 
row across the stage before a house that stood 
cheering them again and again. From the first 
note of the prelude the success of the opera 
seemed absolutely certain in this city. It is one 
that might be described as made on purpose to 
take by storm the New York opera public—under 
the present conditions and aspects of Italian 
opera here, The mountings of the work should 
be always extraordinarily sumptuous ; and were 
truly such on Friday night. The splendor of 
the four quadri grouped by the librettist, have 
not been surpassed since ‘ Aida” first dazzled 
color-loving eyes, years ago. The orchestra was 
led with vigorous contro] by Signor Vianesi, the 
score receiving an exhibition dramatic and full 
of sentiment. All the wealth, beauty and dis- 
tinctica of the metropolis seemed poured into 
the sweeping tiers of boxes and galleries, and the 
parquet was radiant with the coruscations of 
diamonds innumerable. Since the opening night 
of the house there has been no such assembly, 

Amilcare Ponchielli, now about fifty years old, 
has, within some ten years, emerged from the ob- 
scurity of one of a score of writers whose oper- 
atic works are lightly bought and quickly 
shelved by Italian managers, to the dignity of a 
triumvirate in which Giuseppe Verdi and Arrigo 
Boito are his associates. Taking the new school 
of Italian opera as a kind of musical dilemma, 
Ponchielli is one of its horns, Boito the other, and 
Verdi sits in the middle. Ponchielli graduated 
from the Milan Conservatorio when twenty. In 
1855 he wrote ‘“‘I Promessi Sposi,” in 1874 ap- 
peared “I Lituani”—each with local success—and 
in 1876 ‘*La Gioconda.” This latter work dis- 
tinctively saved him, made him. A more recent 
opera (anda finer one) “Il Figluol Prodigo,” to 
which we referred at the time, was brought out 
in 1881, and, we presume, will be heard here be- 
fore long. From Friday Ponchielli’s reputation 
in America would seem established tout a coup. 

First of Ponchielli’s book. “The Libretto,” by 
Boito, under anagrammatic device, is a dra- 
matizing of Victor Hugo’s murderous play 
“Angelo, Tyran de Padoue.” It is hideously 
somber, with three or four intense and painful 
situations, and a tragic climax. ‘The book is 
very badly made. The plot is confused. There 
are too many characters. By eliminating one- 
third of them (or merging them in those left) 
it would be cleared and strengthened and the 
action of the play move much more spontane- 
ously. The opera reeks with poison, blood and 
the other recognized concomitants of domestic 
and social life in Venice in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the curtain descencs upon vice and 
guilty love delivered from retribution, and gen- 
erosity and goodness immolated. We leave the 
theater, escaping from the same atmosphere 
which presses upon us in “ Rigoletto,” “ Lucre- 
zia” and “La Forza del Destino,” to which 
last libretto a certain resemblance in incident 
and bungling workmanship is essentially notice- 
able. One encounters an absurd dramatic non 
sequitur im almost each scene. Barnaba is a 
water-color sketch, much washed-out, of Iago; 
and, Gioconda or no Gioconda, there is no ade- 
quate reason shown us for him to teach himself 
exactly those villainies he executes. There are 
touches of literary meritin the dialogue; but, 
generally speaking, Boito has produced some- 
thing bearing the same relation to the text of 
“Les Huguenots” that Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens’s 
novels do to “ Hypatia” or that a particularly 
glaring chromo of Beatrice Cenci does to the 
famous portrait. The translation is as bad as 
possible, and omits one or two important pas- 
sages in the original. We have given thus 
much space to the libretto, because the libretto 
of an opera is now too important a factor to be 
neglected by the critic. 

Ponchielli’s music is so strikingly like in style 
to the composing of Verdi, when he wrote “ Don 
Carlos” and revised “‘ La Forza,” that no better 
general characterization need be made. It is Verdi’s 
in the same immense gift of sensuous, beautiful 
melody. It is Verdi’s in its passionate breadth 
and in an accordance with the scenic situation, 
which is frequently unrivaled and irresistible. 
It is Verdi's, wanting Verdi's lately demonstrated 
Power to bind the whole tissue of an opera to- 
gether and link number to number by a flow of 
accompanied recitative, such as makes ‘‘ Aida” 
unique. Ponchielli, in this work, has not the gift 
of setting dialogue, which came in rather fuller 
measure in his ‘ Figuol Prodigo.” He is Verdi, 
without his disrespect to the human voice ; for 
in Ponchielli’s flowing phrases, and in the 





thoroughly singable quality of most of his music, 
there is a very decided sympathy with Donizetti, 
the man who, of all his school, we wish had 


lived to feel the influences of this day and work 
under them. But more than this, one finds vo- 
cal writing in “La Gioconda” of almost 
unexceptional. taste and scholarship. The 
orchestra is set to its work by the active mind of 
a thoroughly accomplished and original musi- 
cian. Ponchielli, too, resembles Meyerbeer and 
Gounod in his gift at writing charming bullet 
music. He follows the precedents of Donizetti 
and Verdi in his adherence to romanze, aria and 
cabaleita, and those concerted numbers which 
bring the performers warbling before the foot- 
lights with their faces toward the audience. He 
is not above the tricks and cajoleries which 
mean—success with the public. His opera is 
full of luscious musical sentences, of taking 
movements in double and triple time, which set 
an audience wild with enthusiasm when they 
are supported by all the richness and variety of 
moderna Italian orchestration. 

For it is scarcely wise to longer expect any 
fusion with Germany of what with Verdi, Boito, 
Ponchielli and Marchetti, has gradually come 
to be recognized as a strong and distinct 
Italian school, the platform of which is seen, 
with each new work, to be more independent 
of its great rival. It is strong to-day; it was 
not when “ Aida” appeared. This new school of 
Italian ra seems inclined to reject the faults 
of both sides. And we are not sure that, if it 
is progressive and conservative on just those 
points at which it now looks narrowly, the 
Swedes will have taught the Russians to be the 
victors, and that the opera music of the future 
shall arise south of the Alps and hold the field, 
saecula 8 m., 

We cannot here catalogue the numbers of “La 
Gioconda” and discuss each detail as we should 
like todo, There is no overture. The now more 
usual preludio contains the motif of Barnaba 
(too indistinct and weak for so important a pur- 
pose), and a beautiful melody of more striking 
signiticance through the work. The scenes of the 
first act, beginning with the inevitable fesia, 
are striking and effective, but inclined to the su- 
perficial, in comparison with some later. The 
waltz-tempo ‘‘Suo cozo éun tungurio” is ef- 
fective, and the climax of the assault on La 
Cieca occurring with “A morte, la strega,” 
suggests Bizet, and is finely dramatic. The en- 
trance of Alvise and Laura, and the music fol- 
lowing is hardly interesting, and exhibits well 
Ponchielli’s shortcomings in recitative writing. 
A beautiful declamatory passage for Gioconda 
herself, as she kneels to Alvise “‘Costei della mia 
infanzia bionda,” anda lovely cantabile  Viviam 
cantando” must not be disregarded. The pa- 
thetic and perfectly—in the old sense— 
Italian aria for La Cieca, “Voce didonna 
6 dangelo,” and the concerted movement 
into which it passes have been great fa- 
vorites with European audiences ; and not less so 
the striking duet between Hnzo and Barnaba, 
with its strongly marked binary rhythms and 
the charming melody of Hnzo’s ejaculation “O 

rido di quest’ anima, scoppia del gontio core.” 

he short orchestral introduction to Barnaba’s 
scena before the Lion’s Mouth at once appeals 
to the emotional hearer; but the scene itself is 
singularly dependent on the singer to produce 
its musical effect, and with a less competent ar- 
tist than Signor Del Puente would have fallen 
flat on Wednesday night, in spite of the good- 
will and attention of the house. The first finale 
following this introduces a striking variety of 
vocal and orchestral effects (a clever one is the 
entrance, subito, of the organ and the religious 
chorus upon the last beatof the dashing ballet 
“La Furlana’’) and also a most dramatic and tell- 
ing passage for Gi da, which Madame Nilsson 
(to whom the part throughout is wonderfully 
well suited) delivered with remarkable power— 
“Cuore! dono funesto—retaggio didolor! I 
mio destino é questo—o Morte o Amor.” The 
curtain falls on the characteristic music of the 
soloists, the religiosi and the populace, inter- 
woven with strength and considerable freedom. 

The curtain rises for the second act upon an 
exquisite moonlight view of a Venetian lagoon 
with a galleon moored. The sailors’ choruses con- 
tain suggestions of those in Wagner's Flying 
\Dutchman, and their accompaniments might be 
called an imitation. The enthusiasm of an audi- 
ence is apt to be reserved and expended most 
demonstratively upon the Barcarolle and Chorus, 
a dashing waltz, ‘ Pescator, atfonda )’esca,” to 
which hand-organs and music-boxes cannot long 
remain strangers, and which can hardly ever 
fail to secure at least one encore, so taking of 
the popular ear is its entrain. The sudden 
change from a crowded to an empty stage, and 
the return of Znzo introduces to us one of the 
true gems of Ponchielli’s pee Bee romance 
*Cielo-e Mar,” a number that can legitimately 
ranked with ‘Salve Dimora” and ‘‘ Celeste Aida.” 
The exquisite duet between the guilty lovers 
which follows contains a wealth of melodic 
and orchestral ideas and devices that no one 
except an Italian could lavish on the ear. To 
the moving phrases, ‘‘ Deh, non turbare con ree 

ure,” “Celeste gioia, divinta il pianto,” and 
‘Amor non é,” the notice of our readers is di- 
rected. The sueceeding scene, in dramatic spirit, 
is exactly like that between the two furious 
women in Scribe’s play of ‘‘Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur.” It has, curiously, failed to inspire Pon- 
chielli. Excepting the duet, “L’amo, come il 
folgor del creato” (the idea and treatment of 
which coincides with “ Vien, tutto obblio per 
te,” in the last act of ‘La Favorita”), which 
duet is enormously effective when two such ar- 
tists as Nilsson and Scalchi undertake it, there 
is nothing werth mention in the episode; and 
after the repetition of motif, which refers to 
the rosary and the obligation and sacrifice of 
Gioconda, the act ends with conventional music 
and a commouplace sensational spectacle which 
is a complete anti-climax. 

The third act is largely a disappointment from 
a musical standpoint. ‘Ihe situations are 80 ab- 
surd that they probably hampered the com: r’s 
inspiration ; but the gracefnl Serenade, the sev- 
enteenth century dance, introducing Alvise’s 
guests, and the famous ballet music are worth a 
word of praise. The finale, with considerable 
dubious workmanship, is a strong effect. The 
fourth and last act makes amends for its prede- 
It overflows with melodic charm; and 





btedly it will be frequently announced 
during Mr, Abbey's Spring representations. 





Literature. 
(The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 


our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
* = for further notice.| 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN 
AND THE GREEK QUESTION.* 


Tae friends of classical education 
in this country have had many ene- 
mies to meet. None of these have been 
more dangerous than the slipshod methods 
that have prevailed among classical 
teachers themselves. But this evil is 
incidental, not radical, and is sure to 
be cured in time if sound ideas and 
methods can be maintainedin the colleges 
and universities. A more serious and radi- 
cal enemy is what is called ‘‘modern” 
education, or ‘‘the new culture,” which, 
in opposition to the basis of the classical 
languages supplemented by mathematics, 
omits the classics and substitutes modern 
languages and natural science; and this, 
too, not only in later university work, but 
in preparatory schools as well. 

Some who do not go so far are ready to re- 
tain Latin because of its immediate con- 
nection with modern civilization and its 
disciplinary value. But they would re- 
duce its importance and omit Greek en- 
tirely. As to the requirement of Greek 
the advocates of ‘‘the new culture ” are 
unanimous. Whatever else stays, Greek 
**must go.” 

Into the theoretical merits of this ques- 
tion we do not now enter. Let any one 
who wishes to do this read Herbert 
Spencer’s book on ‘‘ Education” in behalf of 
‘the new culture” and John Stuart Mill’s 
masterly defense of classical culture in his 
inaugural address at St. Andrews. He will 
then have the best that has been said on 
each side in our time. 

But the question to be finally settled must 
be tested in actual teaching. Educational 
experience of undoubted candor and accur- 
acy, wide extent, and long duration must 
say the final word. If, in our country, we 
had two sets of schools thoroughly 
equipped, uniformly scattered over the 
land, subject to rigid inspection and ac- 
countability, and one set carrying on classi- 
cal and the other so-called ‘‘ modern” edu- 
cation for a whole generation, we could 
then frame an opinion that would 
settle the question with some show of au- 
thority. Unfortunately, we are in no such 
position. Our primary schools cannot settle 
the question; for they have no classical 
curriculum. Our secondary schools, such 
as high-schools and academies, are vitally 
interested, but so diverse and unequal in 
their culture, standards and methods, that 
their testimony, though useful, is insuffi- 
cient. Our colleges stand on our secondary 
schools. But as the base they stand on is 
the most uncertain part of our system, col- 
lege results are hard to estimate fairly, and 
leave us with confused and confusing re- 
sults. 

In Prussia the case is different. For 
many years she has been making trial of 
the two systems comparatively, side by 
side—of the onein her Gymnasia,and of the 
other in her Realschulen—and in the results 
reached in these schools we find our prob- 
lem solved. For nearly a generation these 
two school systems have stood side by side 
in almost every large Prussiantown. Their 
equipments, supervision, age of pupils, 
length of course, hours of instruction and 
general characteristics are the same; but 
they have marked differences of method. 
Half the entire time of the Gymnasium is 
occupied with Latin and Greek. Around 
this central core are disposed the German, 
French, history, geography, mathematics, 
and the elements of physics and natural his- 
tory. Instruction is also given in the 
Christian religion, music, writing, drawing 
and gymnastics. Such is the Gymnasium, 
the great instrument of classical education 
in Prussia; and on this basis the universi- 


* Tue QUESTION OF A DIVISION OF THE PHILOSOPHI- 
cau Facunty, Inaugural Address on Assuming the 
Rectorship of the University of Berlin, Delivered in 
the Aula of the University, on October 15th, 1880, by Dr. 
Avovust Wi1nHELM Hormany, Professcr of Chemistry. 
Second containing two opin, 
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ties rest. It was found, however, that 
these ,Gymnasia did not meet all the 
terms of the educational problem; and 
as a new step of advance, the Gymnasia 
were left as they were, and by their side 
were established the new Realechulen, 
which differ in dropping Greek, reducing 
Latin one-half, and enlarging in the line of 
modern languages and science. In short, 
these schools were founded to be just what 
‘the new culture” demands, 

They have now been in operation for 
more than twenty-five years. Since 1870 
the graduates of these Realschulen have 
been admitted to the universities on equal 
terms with those from the Gymnasia. 

In 1880, upon representations from those 
professors who had instructed both sets of 
students during the ten years past, the 
Philosophical Faculty of the University of 
Berlin embodied its unanimous judgment 
as to the results of this experiment in an 
‘‘opinion” addressed to the Minister of 
Public Instruction. This opinion has been 
republished in Boston, within a few weeks, 
by the Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., and can- 
not fail to make a profound impression. 
The full title is given below. 

The Philosophical Faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin concerned in this ‘‘ opinion” 
includes the entire board of instruction in 
the university, except the special Faculties of 
Law, Medicine and Theology, and is, as in 
other German universities, the central 
faculty. It includes all the professors of 
pure science, letters and general culture, 
In Berlin it numbers over one hundred 
members and provides about two hundred 
courses of lectures. On its rolls are the 
great names of Helmholtz, in physics; 
Kirchoff, in spectrum-analysis; Hofmann, 
inchemistry; Kiepert, in geography, Momm- 
sen and Curtius, the classicists; Ranke 
and Droysen in history, and Zeller in philo- 
sophical criticism. If we were to seek a 
supreme court of culture to decide the 
question of classical education, broadly and 
justly, we could not reasonably hope for a 
better tribunal than the central faculty of 
the most illustrious university of the best 
educated nation in the civilized world. 

Their opinion, based on a most careful 
investigation, is unanimous and strongly 
adverse to non-classical education. The 
essence of this opinion they have embodied 
in the following sentence: ‘‘To the under- 
signed Faculty these verdicts of so many of 
their instructors can serve only to strength- 
en their conviction that the preparatory 
education which is acquired in the Real- 
schulen of the first rank is, taken altogether, 
inferior to that guaranteed by the diploma 
of a Gymnasium; not only because igno- 
rance of Greek and deficient knowledge of 
Latin oppose great obstacles to the pursuit 
of many branches of study which are not 
by law closed to graduates of Realschulen, 
but also and above all because the ideality of 
the scientific sense, interest in learning not 
dependent upon or limited by practical aims, 
but ministering to the liberal education of the 
mind as such, the many-sided and widely ex- 
tended exercise of the thinking power, and an 
acquaintance with the classical bases of our 
science and civilization can be satisfactorily 
cultivated only in our institutions of classical 
learning.” 

We have given the barest outline of this 
remarkable opinion. It is the strongest 
word yet spoken for the classics. If edu- 
cational experience of a vast and varied 
kind is worthy anything, it becomes simply 
unanswerable. And we beg our readers to 
observe that it raises a protest against the 
abandonment of the classical methods of 
education on broad, national and practical 
grounds, not chiefly for the reason, that, 
without this training, students do not suc- 
ceed equally well in the studies of the uni- 
versity, but mainly because they go out 
into life defective in mental ability, and in 
competition with the graduates of the uni- 
versity prove to be at a disadvantage. 


— 





RECENT NOVELS. 


In The Diothas; or A Far Look Ahead, by Is- 
mar Thiusen, the reader is startied by being 
asked to leap all at once into the ninety-sixth 
century, and to thus behold the city of New 
York, America and American life, socially, com- 
mercially, and in alt re ae hase into 
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which the writer predicts it 
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nation. Three centuries would have been ample 
trial of it; and the origin of the author’s conclu- 
sions would be then more directly discernible. 
But Ismar Thiusen’s prophecy is certainly 
worked out with a clear head and from logical 
bases. New York is a vast and supremely impos- 
ing city, ite streets being arcades rising upon ar- 
cades, of an architecture marvelously light and 
solid. Locomotion annibilates fifty miles of cis- 
tance. The costume of men and women is ex- 
actly that suited to be useful, comfortable and 
pleasant to the eye. A kind of sublimated com- 
munism prevails, New metals have been utilized, 
especially a certain all-important one, “ nalin.” 
Steam is a forgotten thing ; electricity does all. 
Horses are kept as curiosities only. Domestic 
life, religious worship, society, trade, all have 
undergone changes which tend to make them 
ideal. A graceful love story, with lover, loved, 
and rival, gives the clement of excitement to 4 
curious and thought-stimulating little work, 
marred by few extravagances in detail, and told 
with the ease and finish of a practiced pen. Is- 
mar Thiusen being a disguise, we might opine 
Mr. Boyesen as responsible for The Diothas. 
(New York: G, P. Putnam's Sons. ) 

Very bewitching we find the collection of 
Folk Tales of Bengal, by the Rev. Lal Behari 
Day, whose “ Bongal Peasant Life’ was so 
kindly received by the public net long ago, It is 
an unfortunate mind which ever outgrows a 
relish for fairy-stories, or conceives any fixed 
distaste for the splendors of the “ Arabian 
Nights.” Men and women and children should 
meet gladly on a common ground bere. These 
fresh and fascinating Indian fairy-tales give 
them new territory to invade together, The 
book is a capital one to give to a boy or girl, so 
that one may have it in the house for his own 
private delectation. Such tales as * Life's 
Secret,” with ite beautiful princess and magic 
snake, * The story of the Rakshasas,” or ‘‘ The 
Boy with the Moon on his Forehead,” carry us 
into a new realm of Oriental imagination ; and 
there are few incidents or scenes in this bundle of 
folk-tales which suggest kinship with Persian or 
European vagaries of fancy. They are as dis- 
tinctly Indian as the gorgeous and exquisite 
architecture of their native iand, Mr, Day tells 
us, by the by, that in Bengal every orthodox 
story-teller always concludes his tale with the 
following odd jumble, just as we prefix ‘“ Once 
upon a time”: 

“Thus my story endeth. 
The Natiya thorn withereth. 


* Why does my child cry? 
Why, O child, dost thou cry? 
Why dves the ant bite me? 
Why, O ant, dost thou bite? 
Kvot ! Koot! Kvot!" 
(London: Macmillan & Co.) 

In His Triumph, by Mary A, Dennison, one 
finds a light novel, written with slight power but 
considerable vivacity and smoothness, and de- 
pending upon the theatrical profession for its 
quite improbable plot, characters and episodes 
Mr. Lawrence Fitzroy, a successful manager, 
after an unhappy matrimonial experience, de- 
termined to remarry, This resolve is in conse- 
quence of his having suddenly fallen in love 
with a charming young country beauty, Dolly 
Morrison, He is bent, however, upon keeping his 
young wife in total ignorance of his real name 
and profession, as well as of any and all mat- 
ters and things appertaining to the sock and 
buskin. His naturally unsuccessful efforts to 
do this, and Dolly's discovery and passion for a 
stage-vareer, fill up the twenty-two chapters of 
the book. There is a subsidiary plot, in which 
Lawrence's best friend is concerned, anda hervic 
sacrifice on the young wife's part to add to the in- 
terest. The story has at least abundant motion 
and a fairly healthful, if sentimental tone. We 
suggest, sub rosa, to the author that her senti- 
ments are sometimes better than her syntax ; and 
that ordinary dialogue has not to our knowledge 
been yet weakened by due regard for nominatives 
and accusatives. (Boston: Lee & Shepard; New 
York : Charles T. Dillingham.) 

Mr. Caleb Harian, M.D., the author of The 
Fate of Marcel, confides his personal history to 
the cold world in the preface to his novel witha 
candor and explicitness that cannot be sufficiently 
admired. ‘ In 1836,” he begins, “I return-d to 
Milltown, Mill Creek, Hundred, where I was 
born, and the following year settled down to 
practice medicine at the Brandywine Springs. . . 
Was this a wise movement? How could I expect 
to receive the patronage of my neighbors?.. . 
I very soon learned the truth of the wise (Sic.) 
declaration of Christ that ‘A prophet hath no 
honor in his own country.’ Well, as I had but 
little to do in my profession for a year or two, I 
had ample time to read and write ; and, having a 
passion for literature, I wrote “ Elflura of the 
Susquehanna,” (To our poignant regret, we have 
not had the pleasure of this lady's acquaintance, 
to date.) Mr. Harlan further states that, in con- 
sequence of the admiration of his friends for 
this earlier outcome of his passion for literature 
or his professional inactivity, not to say because 
of the autbor’s obliging but indiscriminate 
lending of “* ra” in manuscript, he was in- 
duced to write The Fate of Marcel. This was 
done to relieve their solicitude as to that indi- 


lan’s thoughtfulness in choosing the form of a 
novel, in order “to make the narrative as inter- 
esting as possible,” and his courtesy in disguising 
the name of only “some of the characters,” this 
Fate of Marcel ia a dull, pretentious, pompous 
little novel, written with all the worst and most 
rococo mannerisms of the Annual contributor of 
eighty years ago. It is so unreadable that we 
admire the perseverance which could write it. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

The Marchioness Lanza’s new novel, A Right- 
eous Apostate, is decidedly superior to anything 
she has yet printed. It isa book of vigor and 
interest, and exhibits a gratifying measure of 
literary merit. The plot, while not strikingly 
unique in its main thread—a question of iden- 
tity between the claimants of a fortune—is 
neatly handled ; and one sees in the characters of 
Pére Lamont, Cordelia Hericourt and Professor 
Hovedeon creations of strength and grace. The 
young priest, whose struggle between love and 
duty likens him to Abelard, is a romantic figure. 
Mme. Lanza is less happy in the presentation 
of her evil characters; Mrs. Aldergrove and 
Margaret are by turns conventional or over- 
drawn. There seems to be no unequivocal effort 
to give the reader a disagreeable impression 
of the purity of intent among the Roman Catho- 
lic ecclesiastics of the West. The author has 
well painted the rich colored background and 
territorial scenery which she knows so well. She 
has a quick and artistic eye for a dramatic 
situation; and the infusion of vivid local color 
into her successive tableaux amounts to a man- 
merism. ‘There are occasional vulgarisms and 
grammatical errors that should have been 
avoided; but, as a whole, A Righteous Apos- 
fate is a very creditable and successful story. 
_(New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


— —<————— 


SOME RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS. 





ADOLPHE DreyerRina’s Cumulative Method for 
Learning German (D. Appleton & Co.) 
is a new adaptation of the Ollendorfian 
or Manesca system of learning modern 
languages. The method adopted is strictly 
synthetic, appeals to and cultivates the ear, 
makes much of phrasing, and relies on the 
training of the student's mind to a kind of gram- 
matical sense. Ihe mannal would be better for 
its purpose with more tables of grammatical ele- 
mentsand a better grouping and exhibition of 
forms. The vocabularies contain about 1,700 
words, as to which we cannot agree with the 
author that it is enough to meet all the needa of 
intelligent conversation. 

Berger's New Method to Learn French, on the 
contrary, reduces the whole grammar to the 
briefest tabulated exposition. It gives special 
attention to pronounciation and tabulated forms 
of the French verb. The ‘‘ method” goes on 
the general principle, which we believe to be a 
sound one, when the object is to learn to speak, 
of acquiring the actual elements of the living lan- 
guage first and the grammar afterward. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) The whole is still further 
boiled down to a briefer condensation in a series 
of pocket companions or gramatical tracts, by 
A. F, Charles as well as by Mr. Berger. A very 
convenient supplement is furnished by M. Ber- 
ger's Verb-Slips, suitable to be carried in the 
waistcoat pocket, when they would be on hand for 
study at any idle moment, 

M. Lambert Sauveur has made himself a name 
as teacher of French and a lecturer on French 
literature. He isa prolific author of manuals, 
and so soon as he finds a need in the market 18 
at work to supply it. His last number, La Pa- 
role Frangaise, is suggested by his practical 
wants as a teacher, and as to pronunciation, 
idiom and phrasing is more elementary than his 
*“Causeries.” It follows the method which is 
now distinctively known as the ‘‘Sauveur meth- 
od,” and is designed to meet the need of persons 
who have little interest in French literature, but 
who wish to speak it in the salon, on the street, 
in travel and commonly in every-day life. Ac- 
cordingly, it is no longer, like the ‘‘Causeries,” 
a Conference on masterpieces of French poetry 
and drama, but deals with more ordinary sub- 
jects in the vocabulary, the idiom and the phrase 
of common lite, and with special attention to 
pronunciation. 

The introductory suggestions of Mr. James Jo- 
honnot,in his Natural History Reader for School 
and Home, as to the manner of using a reader 
and methods of teaching children to read, are 
many of them judicious and to the point. The 
special pleading for the grand peculiarity of his 
own manual, the exclusive use of natural history 
selections, fails to convince us, Against the oc- 
casional or proportionate use of such selections, 
nothing is to be said; but their exclusive or pre- 
ponderating selection is undesirable, for the rea- 
son, if for no other, that they are a small and 
really insignificant part of literature. The great 
works of English literature are not in the depart- 
ment of natural history. This is sufficient, But 
we have begun with the weakest consideration, 
They are not the best passages for children to 
read. They do not contain the right elements, 
They do not run on the great fundamental and 





formative themes which are needed to enter into 
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the child's first schooling. General literature 
furnishes better themes ; themes that appeal more 
broadly and truly to the latent powers and 
higher nature of the child; stir his heart with 
patriotic feeling and virtuous sentiment ; give 
him ideas of honor, duty, responsibility and the 
source of wholesome motive in life. The natur- 
al history reader isa part of a modern craze, 
which is epidemic in some quarters just now, and 
whose absurdity could hardly fail of becoming 
apparent even to votaries of the Popular Science 
Monthly, would they observe that, at a time of 
life when the foundations must be laid, if ever, 
for patriotism, honesty, generosity, purity, truth 
and all moral and religious virtues,it is proposed 
to drive the schools out of the broad field of 
literature into one corner of the scientific de- 
partment, and keep them reading of ‘‘Ani- 
mated Jellies,” of ‘Crabs and Their Ways,” of 
“The Apteryx” and “The Ornithorhynchus,” 
etc. 

Miss Louisa Parsons Hopkins publishes as a 
neat little manual of descriptive geography, a 
Handbook of the Earth; Natural Methods in 
Geography. (Boston: Lee & Shepaid,) The 
work is done in a clear, brief and orderly man- 
ner, With the result of producing a very useful 
manual for both teachers and scholars in nor- 
mal-school classes, to aid them in review and to 
give them guidance and support in right 
methods of study and of instruction. 

Easy Lessons in Vegelable Biology; or, Out 
lines of Plant Life, by the Rev. J. H. Wythe, 
M.D. (Phillips & Hunt), was prepared for the 
students of the Chautauqua Circle, ond, having 
been found to be useful there, is now published 
in the hope that it will be found adapted for use 
in schools, It begins with the simplest and most 
elementary facts; and though it advances far 
enough to exhibit the outlines of the science, it 
keeps clear of ita perplexities. The manual con- 
tains a glossary and index, and is the work of 
an author who accepts fully the Christian philos- 
ophy of life. 

White’s Arithmetic has undergone a re- 
vision, and, after thirteen or fourteen years of 
satisfactory use in the old form, is now brought « 
out by the authorin a revised form and ina 
series of only two parts, the first of which unites 
the first two of the old series. It is designed 
to begin low enough to reach the primary 
classes who have learned the notation, and to 
cover the ground in an elementary way, having 
in view not merely the wants of primary pupils, 
but of those who want a short course or do not 
attend school long enough to go through a higher 
and larger treatise. The essentially new work of 
the revision applies to the higher or complete 
arithmetic, which has been enriched with new 
practical problems and pains taken to adapt the 
book to current forms and usages of business, 
The metric system is fully explained. The gen- 
eral method of the arithmetic is to begin with 
processes and problems and to follow with rules, 
definitions, and principles. The Complete Arith- 
metic meets ull the student’s requirements for 
high school and academy work. This series is 
published by the Messrs, Van Antwerp, Bragg & 
Co. 

We notice that there have also been some changes 
of form in Joseph Fichlin’s Arithmetics, in 
‘* Barnes’s new Series of Mathematics,” published 
by the Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. The new 
Elementary Arithmetic in this series covers the 
ordinary primary ground, but is not designed 
to be adapted, at the same time, to the require- 
ments of a short course. It goes over the ground 
simply in an elementary way, with less of pic- 
torial illustration than many of the manuals 
contain—a very good point. The space usually 
devoted to pictures is given, in this manual, to 
exercises and examples. The book is con- 
structed on sound ideas and methods. Itis de- 
signed to be used in connection with the 
National Arithmetic, the well-known manaal by 
the same author, which is published in two 
forms—as the Practical, containing a shorter 
course for students who do nut propose to take a 
full course, and the Advanced, for those who do. 

For Geography, the same publishers (Van Ant- 
werp, Bragg & Co.) have a new ‘‘Two-Book Se- 
ries,” of which the first, in quarto size, is The Ho- 
lectic Elementary Geography. The defect of this 
manual is too many pictures. It is a question 
whether school instruction should ever be con- 
veyed by pictures, The advocates of school work 
as pure discipline will say No. Those who think 
that children go to school to acquire knowledge 
will say Yes. Whichever view is accepted, the 
illustrations can be defended only as diagrams 
or geographical illustrations, and not as pictures, 
which will always have a distracting effect on 
the young pupils. Of this character distinctly 
are, in the present manual, such pictures as 
‘¢ 4 Winter scene in Eastern Russia,” “A scene 
in Germany,” and others. The type, paper, and 
manufacture are excellent. Even for primary 
children a better definition of geography might 
be found than “ Geography tells about the world 
on which we live” ; or this of the sun: “The Sun 
gives us light and heat.” The maps are made 
with more than usual attention to outline, are 
not overcrowded, and contain a judicious indi- 
cation of towns, boundaries and physical ont- 
lines. 
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made as to paper, binding and print. In geo- 
graphical study,good maps are the principal thing. 

A teacher who knows how to use the maps 

and to teach the class how to use them, requires 
little more in the way of a text book, From 

this point of view, this Van Antwerp, Bragg & 
Co. geography leaves little to be desired. The 
maps are very distinct in outline. They show 
the gener*l pbysical features of the country, as 
far as mountains, rivers,lakes andareasof drain- 
age go, the principal towns and the political 
divisions. Greater fullness than this is not re. 
quiredin maps designed for grammar school use, 
The supplementary tables of physical and politi- 
cal geography are full and useful. The defect 
of the book is too much artist. The publiehers, 
however, make a merit of the fault; and adver- 
tise in their preface that *‘artists of world-wide 
reputation, and engravers of equal renown, have 
contributed to beautify these pages.” Skill and 
money spent on the maps are not lost, nor on 
diagrams and genuine geographical illustrations 
which help the sense of the book, But this 
manual is too much of a picture book, The ar- 
tist crowds the geographer. The pictures do 
not aid the study, but catch the eye and sell the 
book, and are more for play than for work. 

All the school geographies are running in the 
same direction ; and with them the entire school 
work threatens to become a pastime, and turn 
into a huge and fatal joke, 

The late Revisions of the Maury Geographies 
are on the same path, and are pushed before the 
public on the fatal fallacy that there is more 
play than work in them, and that they remove 
the study of geography from the category of 
tasks into that of amusements. The original 
text is prepared on a sound theory of educa- 
tion—the disciplinary study of systematized 
knowledge, arranged according to the logi- 
cal organic or structural anatomy of the subject. 
Lieut. Maury proposed to awaken enthusi- 
asm by transforming geography from the study 
of a heap of bones to that of a structure. The 
order and development of his manual follows 
the geographical anatomy of the subject. Do 
not mar his work, Messrs. Publishers, by con- 
demning his pupils to learn their lesson in a 
picture book. 

No education is worth a pin which does not 
give the power to bend the forces of mind and 
body to the thing to be done, whether dull or 
not. Life’s work is, for the most part, dull, and 
is transfigured not by Pestalozzian fooling with 
ita grave facts, but by the virtue of a controlled 
mind, which knows how to ‘find good in its 
labor.” 

The publishers and the public are urging each 
other on in this mad race toward school books 
that are all fun and schools that are all farce, 
The manuals already compete with the picture 
books. A halt must be called somewhere. The 
next thing—and it must come soon—will be for 
some publisher to clear out all this impertinent 
rubbish, and drive his competitors to the wall, 
on the principle of no pictures, no fooling, and 
no illustrations but diagrams and strictly illus- 
trative drawings. 

Fortunately we have at hand in the Revision of 
Maury's Physical Geography (University Pub- 
lishing Co.), an example of the extreme limits to 
which illustration may go in promotion of the 
usefulness of the book. They are well done, and, 
with slight exception, contribute to the intellec- 
tual purpose of the manual. These remarks ap- 
ply not to the other two volumes of the Maury 
Geography, but to the Revised Physical Geog- 
raphy, which is somewhat abbreviated from 
Lieut. Maury’s full edition by Dr. Mytton Maury. 
The text remains substantially the same, and bas 
only been changed occasionally, with a view to 
brevity and to bring it up to the present po- 
sition of scientific knowledge. The physical 
maps, diagrams and illustrations are excellent. 
The manual presents a perspicuous view of the 
physical structure of the globe and of the pro- 
cesses which have made and kept it in fit condition 
for the abode of man. It treats briefly of its 
inhabitants and plants, of its physical surface 
and conformation, of the atmosphere, of the 
ocean, of heat, light, electricity and magnetism ; 
and in so far as it widens intelligence and sys- 
tematizes our acquaintance with our present 
abode, eontributes to our enjoyment of life and 
to our ability to give it a wise direction, while at 
the same time it deepens our reverent impression 
of that divine and mighty system of beneficent 
processes which has been contrived for us, 


RITTER’S HISTORY OF MUSIC IN 
AMERICA. 


Ir the merit of a book stands in any relation 
to the need for it, Dr. Frédérick Louis Ritter’s 
two recent volumes on Music in America and 
Music in England (Charles Scribner's Sons) de- 
serve an immediate success. In this country at 
least, we have been in grievous destitution as to 
anything like a musical history of the melodious 
art in America, done by «a competent hand. 
There has been a superfluity of work limited to 
special departments. Sacred music, for exam- 
ple, has been written to death; but in general, 
by authors who knew little or nothing of secular 
music, and whose narrow interests doomed them 
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in advanee to an unwholesome view of the mat- 
ter. 

More hopeless still was it to look for any good 
from the secularists, who have been even more 
absorbed in their musical vanities, and more de- 
ficient and scornful in their treatment of all that 
lay outside of their own worldly circumference. 
Both in criticism and the history to found it on we 
have been lacking. Hood's history was limited to 
New England, and otherwise insufficient. Gould, 
though national] in scope, confines himself to 
church music, which he treats superficially. Dr. 
Ritter has the advantage of a thorough training, 
and is free from the limitations of one kind and 
another which have cramped his predecessors. 

The volume on English music is a kind ‘of in- 
troduction to the one on American music, which 
gains from the other both in interest and in- 
telligibility ; for American musical history has 
not been so essentially different from English 
as it might seem, The history begins with us 
in the chaos it was fallen into in England; and 
as soon as we began to recover ourselves, the 
oppugnation between secular and sacred music 
and the helpless confusion about the styles 
which perplexed England then, as it does still, 
rose up ta trouble us. 

The solution of perplexities of this kind can 
generally be found in the history of the people. 
Dr. Ritter finds it in the history of the English 
ballad as developed out of the national minstrely, 
and which has never ceased to hold its own 
against the Gregorian measures of the Church. 
His observations on this subject are ingenious 
and original, and probably not far from the 
truth, They throw a clear and satisfactory 
light on the vexed question, What is 
the essential difference between sacred and 
secular music? Discussed in purely ideal rela- 
tions, the only reply to this question must be: 
There is none. But when considered histori- 
cally we have to deal with the very important 
fact that Ohristendom has been trained by the 
noble, dignified and grand measures of the Gre- 
gorian music to associate them with worship. 
Nothing better and nothing so well suited to the 
purpose has arisen. Certainly we have nothing 
to compare with them as a standard. This being 
true, the best minds will continue to look to 
them as the standard. They may, and probably 
will, feel with Luther that the songs of the peo- 
ple can be brought into the service of the sanc- 
tuary, and that much music which is secular in 
origin can be reworked and made to do excellent 
service in the worship of God. But the Grego- 
rian measures will still be the standard; and 
until we have a better, or wholly remake the taste 
and sentiment of Christendom, too great varia- 
tions from them in religious worship will always 
be met with protest, and, in our way of think- 
ing, with well-founded protest. 

To prescribe Dr. Ritter to young candidates 
for the ministry might seem to some readers as 
much out of place as the Scotch Divinity Pro- 
feasor’s hint to a young candidate: ‘ Here lad, 
take these two pounds and look thee upa danc- 

ing master!” But we venture to wish it were 
done, and add the prophecy that the public wor- 
ship of God would be the gainer. 

What Dr. Ritter says of our musical history 


is not new, except in this, that for a Doctor of | 


music, he is unusually appreciative, and recog- 
nizes more distinctly than most of his brother- 
hood the good things that were done in the early 
times. Certainly neither Billings nor Holden 
have any reason to complain of bis treatment. Nor 
have Mason and Hastings ; and we do not quar- 
rel with his summary dealing with a long list of 
composers whose melodies have been popular, 
but whose original merit is small. 


In reviewing the general musical history of the 
country he undervalues the immense impulse 
we received from Jenny Lind and from Parepa 
Rosa. The coming of the first of these artists 
was an epoch in our musical history ; end as for 
the second, she advanced the musical history of 
the country a generation. His assertion that 
Jenny Lind absorbed the interest of the country 
to no purpose, and withdrew attention from other 
artists who would have served us better, is par- 
ticularly unfortunate in the citation of Sontag 
and Alboni as examples to support it. Both of 
these artists were warmly received here, and both 
had full opportunity to make all the impression 
of which they were capable on the musical his- 
tory of the country. 

Dr. Ritter is not as full and fair in his treat- 
ment of English music and musicians as we 
could wish. Why, for example, should such a 
man as Dr. Crofts go without notice? And why 
does he break off on the threshold without giving 
us anything on the present very promising and 
fruitful condition of musical affairs in England? 
A silence all the more remarkable, as he stops in 
his course to introduce some uncalled-for eulo- 
gium of the theories of Spencer and Darwin on 
the subject. 

As a whole both these volumes are written on 
a high plane, with sound standards in view and 
with abundant knowledge. The volume on our 
own musical history has nothing to compare 
with it. 


—_ 





-+.«The appearance of Vol. XVI of the Zncy- 
clopedia Britannica (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 





carries that work through ‘‘ Mosul,” the present 
number beginning with the Spanish poet, Juan 
de Mena, In philosophy we find in this num- 
ber an article on ‘ Metaphysic,” by Professor 
Edward Cairn, of the University of Glasgow. 
The classics have to be content with one on Me- 
nander, by T. A. Paley, L.L. D.; musicians with 
the brief, but good article on Mendelssohn, and 
the medical people with two on the therapeu- 
tics of mercury, and on “‘ Mineral Waters.” In 
theology, Prof. Robertson Smith writes on ‘‘Mes- 
siah” and “ Micah,” Dr. Rigg on ‘“ Metho- 
dism,” Dr, Harnach, of Giessen, on “‘ Millen- 
nium.” We have a fair survey of ‘“ Missions,” 
and articles “‘on‘‘Monasticism,” Montanism,” and 
the Moravian brethren. Professor Wellhauseng 
contributes the articles on ‘‘Moses” and “Moab.” 
The very thorough discussion of “Mohammedan- 
ism” is done in the biographic part by the same 
hand, while the Eastern Caliphate is handed 
over to Professor Guyard, and the “Koran” to 
Professor Nildeke. Science, Biography, 
and Literature are particularly strong in 
this volume. Professor Newton, of Yale, 
contributes the article on ‘ Meteors,” 
Professor Adams, of Ann Arbor, writes on 
“Michigan,” Professor Fraser, of Chicago, on 
“The Mormons,” Professor Snow, of Harvard, 
writes on President Monroe, and Col. Abbott, 
furnishes the article on the Mississippi River. 
Those on Mississippi, Montana and Missouri are 
also done by American contributors, Professor 
Newcomb, of Washington, is the author of the arti- 
cle on the *‘ Moon.” The American co-operation 
in the work began, so far as we have observed, in 
Vol. IV, in the article on “ California,” which was 
furnished by Professor Josiah Whitney, and not 
until the article on “ American Literature” had 
been done with considerable British roughness 
by Professor Nichol, of Glasgow. The American 
subscription edition, published by the Messrs. 
Scribner, differs from the English only 
in the weight of the paper on which it 
is imprinted here from the English plates. 
It differs from the other American reprint main- 
ly in the quarto form, which gives greater 
breadth to the page and allows a larger type to 
be used ; and it stands on the ground of a direct 
understanding with the English publishers, and 
of proprietary rights in the copyright of the 


American contributions. In reviewing the 
numbers of this great work we are impressed 
with the prominence given to religious 


and theological subjects as compared with the 
previous edition. They show the deep and 
quickened interest of the age in questions of this 
nature, and are an important indication that 
rationalism is not making ground against 
the true interests of religion. The preface of 
the first volume is dated in 1875; and there is 
reason to believe that the whole will be completed 
within the reasonable term of two years, or be- 
fore the progress of knowledge has essentially 
outgrown the earlier volumes. It is well known 
that articles from the earlier editions of this 
work have been reprinted in book form, and 
held their own as such. This ninth edition con- 
tains many similarly exhaustive treatises, as, for 
example, in the present number that on Moham- 
medanism. The occasional exceptions we have 
been compelled to make, as in the case of the 
article on Luther, in Vol. XV, do not count 
against the pains to distribute the titles among 
the very best hands. The citations we have 
made of the contents and of the authorship of 
articles are nut exceptional examples culled from 
the whole, but may stand as fair specimens of 
the intelligent administration of the whole and 
of the pains taken to allot topics to the best 
hands, and to hold everything up to the highest 
standard. 


.... Lovers of adventure in wild and unknown 
countries have a treat before them in The Wild 
Tribes of the Soudan, by ¥. L, James, M.A., 
F.R.G.8., (Dodd, Mead & Co.) a handsomely 
made, royal octavo of 280 pages. The expedition 
whose experiences it describes was undertaken in 
the love of travel and sport, and its interest lies 
in the Soudan and the unexplored Basé Country 
on its far southern edge, which is just at this 
moment attracting attention as the mysterious 
desert whence the terror of the false prophet 
and his invincible hordes threaten to swarm into 
Egypt. The party, whose adventures and expe- 
riences compose the volume, was a large one, 
consisting of Mr. James and his two brothers, 
G. Percy V. Aylmer, R. B. Colvin, E. Phillips 
and the Doctor, with a full contingent of ser. 
vants. The same party, with the exception of 
two, bad been, the Winter before, in 1880, intw 
the Bogos country on the Abyssinian frontier, 
and in 1876 Mr. James had explored, with his two 
brothers, the Nile and the Athara rivers as far as 
the River Settite below the fifteenth parallel, 
north. The narrative embodies, to some extent, 
the experiences of the previous journeys, though 
it takes the form of a contiziuous diary from the 
departure from Cairo, Dec. 10th, 1881, to the arriv- 
al at Massawa, on the Red Sea, the following April. 
The route lay up the Nile through Nubia beyond 
Berber into the Soudan, cast of Khartoum to 
the so-called Basé cuuntry on the northern bor- 
der of Abyssinia. The expedition was under- 
taken and carried out with little or no serious 
purpose of any kind, and is one of those expen- 





ditures of a tremendous amount of energy, in- 
trepidity, enterprise and money, with no other 
motive than the love of the thing, in which Eng- 
land leads the world, and which are inspired by 
80 contagious a passion as to carry in them an 
irresistible charm, which enables the civilized 
reader at home, snug, warm and safe by his 
study fire, to have a comfortable repetition of these 
wild experiences. It was the extraordinary wild- 
ness and fierce savagery attributed to these re- 
gions which drew these intrepid sportsmen to it ; 
and, to judge from their diaries, they were not 
disappointed, though they do not seem to have 
been at any time hard pushed for their lives ; and 
the account is a modest one with no trace of ex- 
aggeration. The game was extraordinary in 
number, in kind, in size and in the formidable 
character of the animals, The inhabitants were 
less fierce and treacherous than they were re- 
ported to be. The never-failing charm of the 
book is the wild life of this unexplored region 
and its strange inhabitants, the wonder and the 
mystery of the desert never far away, and the 
courageous joy of these free and bold-hearted 
adventurers in the danger they so eagerly sought 
and the perilous game they were playing with 
the awful and uncertain powers around them. 
The illustrations are from photographs taken 
on the spot by Mr. Aylmer and one of Mr, 
James’s brothers. The wood-cuts from which 
they are printed were done in New York, for the 
reasou given in the preface that they belong in 
‘a branch of art in which Americans excel.” 
This is the first effort of the author to publish 
the records of his experience as a traveler, It 
shows an abundance of literary resources, and 
lacks nothing but intellectural or moral purpose 
to carry it into the first rank of works of its 
class. 


...-The Congregational Publishing Society 
brings out The Autobiography of the Rev. Enoch 
Pond, DD., with a brilliant introduction by his 
grandson, the Rev. Edwin Pond Parker, D.D., 
of Hartford. The autobiography is supple- 
mented by occasional additions introduced in 
smaller type into the body of the narrative by a 
filial hand, which also appends the story of the 
seven years not covered by the autobiography. 
It is a manly, generous and characteristic account 
of a strong and noble life, interesting all its 
parts from the first. Here is the old time New 
England simplicity, the struggle for an educa- 
tion, the getting of it triumphantly and at large 
cost, the theological training with Dr. Emmons, 
narrow, no doubt, and defective in many respects, 
but admirable for its purpose and resulting in 
strong men with command of themselves and 
able to command others. Then comes the first 
ministry at Ward, the editorship of The Spirit 
of the Pilgrims, and then the heroic struggle for 
Bangor Theological Seminary and the fifty years 
of professorship there. Dr. Pond was a man, 
every inch of him, full of virile force and char- 
acter, and, being such, impressive and influential 
in his type of manhood. He loved this element 
of manhood and he knew how to develop it in 
pupils who had it. Dr. Parker's picture of his 
life at Bangor as an emeritus is a well deserved 
tribute. The world was changing around him, 
new methods were coming in and new theologies ; 
but he refused to be one of those ‘‘ who linger 
about the scenes of their former service, only 

to make their saccessors uncomfort- 
able. They might come bringing into 
use text-books or methods hitherto unapproved 
by him; but no word of criticism escaped his 
lips. He found comfort for his vexed 
and rightvous soul in the great thought of ‘a 
reigning God,’ and died as he had lived and 
labored, in faith.” 


.... The Mate of the Daylight, by Sarah Orne 
Jewett (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) takes its title 
from the first, and, perhaps, the best,of the stories 
in this new publication. To those who have read 
her most charming and characteristically New 
England “Country By-Ways,” this book will 
lack something. The breezy freshness and full 
up-springing life that filled the first is not found 
in this; but, on the other hand, the range of 
subjects is greater and the characters more 
varied. The old sea captains in the opening story, 
telliny their long yarns, sitting at the door of 
the fish-house, in their busy idleness, watching 
the mist coming in, and the fishing boate, scud- 
ding before the wind, bring with them the smell 
of the sea, We see them and become interested 
in their bite of gossip, when, suddenly, their tale 
is tuld, and Miss Jewett carries us off to a farm- 
house in the Spring time, where, as she says, 
“ the frogs were lifting up their voices in all the 
swamps, having discovered all at once that they 
were thawed out, and that it was time to as- 
sert themselves”; when “a faint tinge 
of greenness suddenly appeared on the 
much-abused and weather-beaten grass by 
the road-sides, and the willows were cov. 
red with a mist of greenish gold.” Here was 
the home and here was lived the life of a “‘ Land. 
less Farmer.” Miss Jewett goes a little out of 
the line of her former characters to introduce a 
new species to us, not nearly as likeable as those 
she generally portrays; in fact, a villain in a 
small way. But she cannot endure him long. 
He runs his career and disappears, to give place 





to ‘‘Miss Debby’s Neighbors,” where we feel 
more at home, and where, if we may be allowed to 
say 80, the author does also. And vith reason ; 
for in this story all the brightness and cheeriness 
of the people we met in the “ Country Byways,” 
translated out of the good old New England days, 
come back, and the simple story is told in the 
naturalness of style that is the charming charac- 
teristic of Miss Jewett. 


-..-The new Andover Review, Vol. I, Number 
I, was received too late for notice in our last 
issue, It is a noble-looking Review, in the true 
blue cover, than which nothing is better, if any- 
thing is as good, and gotten up in the fine style 
of the Riverside Press, Cambridge. The new 
Review comes to stay and to make itself felt. It 
has good, solid and abund \nt intellectual support 
to rely on. It is full of matter, overflowing with 
resources, and has work enough on its hands to 
begin with the year and publish monthly. Ex- 
actly what it proposes to be and to do Prof. Smyth 
explains for his associates in a salutatory article . 
The table of contents is full and varied. In one 
of them is brought out the significant fact that 
not one of the original founders of Andover 
Seminary was a churchmember. An amount of 
information of the highest interest, and not 
easily accessible, as to the present condition of 
the French Protestant churches, is contained 
in the paper by the Rev. Dr. A. F. Beard. The 
editorial notices and reviews are full, enterpris- 
ing and capable, and promise good work in this 
which ought to be the main department of the 
Review. Professor Taylor’s archwological notes 
are full and good. We notice, with pleasure, 
that Professor George F. Moore, in his fine and 
appreciative notice of Professor Briggs’s “ Bib- 
lical Study,” writes himself down onthe right 
side of the great and burning theological ques- 
tion discussed in the book, The Review makes 
a good beginning of what we hope is to prove a 
great career, 


...-Francis Turner Palgrave, the author of The 
Golden Treasury of the best Songs -and Lyrica 
Poems inthe English Language, was born in 1894) 
the oldest son of Sir Francis Palgrave, Deputy 
Keeper of Her Majesty's Public Records. He 
was u Balliol College man, Oxford, and feliow of 
Exeter, private secretary of Mr. Gladstone, and 
went later into the educational department of 
the Prity Council. The Golden Treasury was 
published originally in 1861, and has been repub- 
lished frequently, and continues to hold ite own 
asone of the very best collections of English 
Lyric poetry written previous to 1830, The de- 
fect of the compilation is of course in later Songs 
and Lyrics, in which the recent literature is par- 
ticularly rich, The Messrs. Lippincott & Co. 
publish a new and handsome edition in which 
this defect is remedied by the compiler, John 
Foster Kirk, who re-edits the four books of the 
Golden Treasury without change, except for the 
correction of errors, and adds a fifth to complete 
the collection from the rich sources of recent 
English poetry. The volume is well manufac- 
tured and contains the masterpieces of our Lyric 
literature conveniently arranged. 


....We have received The Florida Annual» 
being the first issue of a new publication of 
which Mr. C. K, Munroe is the editor, and 
which is devoted to furnishing complete, im- 
partial and unsectional infermation concerning 
the great Southern state, its advantages for 
home life and agriculture, the tonic or curative 
powers of its climate, and a great amount of 
accurate information on every Floridan ques- 
tion which one could ask or answer. Persons 
considering a residence in the state, temporary 
or permanent, can consult it carefully to advan- 
tage. Mra. Harriet Beecher Stowe furnishes a 
short Introduction. (Office of Publication, 140 
Nassan St., New York. 


...-The Messrs. Applelon’s Handbook of 
Winter Resorts has been published with some 
revision for the Winter of 1883-84, It contains 
the principal routes of travel, sketches of the 
places of resort and a few general maps. For 
practical guidance, directions how to travel, 
and the expenses of the journey, the traveler is 
left to form his own conclusions on the strength 
of general hints, advertisements and other 
sources of information. The manual will serve 
a good purpose as a general account of what 
there is to be seen, and of what each resort 
has to promise; but beyond this the manual 
leaves the traveler to his own resources, 


...-Mrs. Lizzie BE, Cotton, of West Gorham, 
Maine, publishes in her own name, a second edi- 
tion of her New System of Bee Management, 
The keepers of bees will find the manual marked 
with good sense and an abundance of the prac- 
tical knowledge that comes from long experience 
and close observation, Mrs. Cotton has had a 
hard experience with the owners of patent hives 
and the bee-trade people generally, and warns 
the public against. them in the vigorous style 
which has hitherto been reserved for the patent 
lightning rod pedlara, 

...The Rev. Dr. A. ©. Thompson, author of 
“The Better Land,” has compiled and published 
a package of XXX New Year Leaflets, with ap- 
propriate greetings to friends in thirty different 
relations. They are done in the Sir Charles 
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Grandison style. Persons sending them around 
with their New Year greetings would have the 
satisfaction of knowing that their correspond- 
ence stood on the highest ground of morality 
and propriety. 


..»-Kate Sanborn’s contribution for the New 
Year is Cupid is King, a heart-shaped, illuminated 
diary of weekly leaflets, each containing appro- 
priate selections for each day of the seven, and 
all pendent from a gilded arrow and a silken 
cord, as symbolical of the swift and fast work in 
wounding and binding to be expected of the 
amorous god in the approaching Leap Year. 


.. Brevet Major-General E. D, Townsend, late 
Adjutant-Gencral of the United States Army, has 
compiled an interesting collection of Anecdotes 
of the Civil War in the United States, They 
cover the whole period of the war, and are chief- 
ly valuable for the personal recollections they 
contain from a Headquarter’s man so high in 
rank during the war. 


.:The sheaf of New Year greetings, by the 
Tev. A. ©, Thompson, D.D., published by the 
Messrs, A. D, F. Randolph & Co., and noticed by 
tis last week, is now bound in book form under 
the title of Happy New Year: A Gifl anda 
Greeting. 


.. We have received a wall map of the world on 
Mercator’s projection, published by the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, to show, in a general 
view, the missions of that board, It is useful 
and cheap, 


..+»We have received from the Hon, Walte 
Evans, Commissioner of United States Internal 
Revenue, the Report for the fiscal year ended 
June 30th, 1883, 


- on 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mn. Joun Morvey’s book upon “ Ralph 
Waldo Emerson” is nearly prepared for the 
press. 


..+Mrs. Dr, E. G. Cook, of New York, has in 
press her new book, entitled ‘‘Mothers and 
Daughters,” a manual of hygiene for women 
and the household, 


.:The first issue in America of Cassell’s 
Family Magazine occurs next weck. This re- 
spected periodical will doubtless find many 
readers in America. It has contained literary 
work of eminently fine character. 


. Mr. Timothy Cole, the widely-known wood 
engraver has gone to Europe in the interests of 
The Century company. Mr. Cole will make 
copies and studies in Holland, Belgium, France 
and in Southern Europe generally, for the pages 
of The Century. Much is expected of so impor- 
tant a step. 


...»A buyer in a London bookstore inquired, 
some years ago, whether he could find there a 
complete edition of ‘ Robert Herrick’s Poems” 
in neat and small form, “ ’Errick, "Errick?” said 
the bookseller, reflectively. ‘‘ We ’avn’t any party 
of that name. But may be he writes under a 
nom de plume!” 


.. If this silly story is true it is a pity. ~ Some- 
body relates that at that luncheon-party on the 
yacht of Sie Donald Currie, when it lay in Copen- 
hagen Harbor, Tennyson asked the Empress of 
Russia and the Princess of Wales what was the 
proper title of address he should use in convers- 
ing with them, “Oh!” replied the Princess, 
‘there is no trouble about that. Minnie and 
Ally, of course.” 


. Anson D, F. Randolph & Co, will publish 
immediately a little volume to be entitled * Chil- 
dren Trained for Discipleship,” by Rev. A. 8. 
Cheseborough. The object of the author is to set 
forth the personal responsibility of pastors for 
the religious culture of the children of their 
charge. The considerations presented are also 
applicable to Christian parents and other Chris- 
tian teachers. The methods of conducting train- 
ing classes, with outlines of appropriate lessons, 
are given in detail. 


..Francis A. Quinn, of Montreal, is issuing 
the prospectus of a monthly “ Review of French 
Literature,” to be published in English and 
called “Contemporary France.” It is expected 
to doin this country much the same class of 
work which the “ Revue Brittanique” does for 
the English literary world in France. The de- 
partments of philosophy, political economy, 
memoirs, history, travel and fiction, etc., will all 
find place in its pages, and the material selected 
will be of the first importance. Such a periodi- 
cal will be unique and should have a cordial re- 
ception. 


....The Luther centenary has come and gone, 
and with it has come the first volume of the new 
edition of his works, edited by Dr. J. K. F. 
Knaake, of Drakenstedt, Prussia. If carried 
successfully to completion, as here begun, it will 
be a monument more enduring than any in brass 


or stone. The chronological order of the differ- " 


ent works is being strictly carried out, the origi- 
nal languages and orthography are retained, the 
eldest manuscripts or prints from the body of 
texta, while the variae lectiones of later editions 





are added as foot-notes. Scholars will recognize 
the wisdom of this arrangement, as it will make 


"more intelligible the development of Luther's 


mind and soul, These volumes are to be issued 
annually ; and the whole edition is to be out in 
ten years. The edition, of course, isan expensive 
one. 


..A religious movement of a peculiar sort is 
making itself felt among the evangelical stu- 
dentsof theology at the German Universities 
just at present. [tis a revival of the Institutum 
Judaicum that was so active in the mission 
work among the Jews a century ago. Such 
Institutia have been established at Leipzig, 
Erlangen, Halle, Berlin, Breslau, Greifswald, 
and at Christiania, Norway. Already one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight theological students are 
members of thesc associations. They meet regu- 
larly to study Rabbinical literature and discuss 
the problem of Jewish missions. The Leipzig 
society has recently ordained one missionary, 
the Rev, William Faber. Saat auf Hofnung, a 
quarterly magazine published in Erlangen and 
edited by Professor Delitzsch, is the organ of 
these zealous workers. 


..The rapidity and smoothness of Dumas 
as a writer has long been proverbial in French 
literary circles. The anecdote related by Edmond 
About at the recent unveiling of the Dumas 
statue, illustrates this. once more. About met 
his friend one evening in Marseilles and attended 
with him the production of ‘*Les Grades Fores- 
tiers.” The performance was a vast success ; 
the author was tendered a golden wreath, and 
serenaded at his hotel. 


“He appeared on the balcony, thanked the musi- 
cians, and harangued the people. We next went to 
the best restaurant in the town, where the theater 
lessees had ordered supper. ‘The festivity was 
kept up till3 or4inthe morning. We went home, 
I was fit to fall asleep standing. He, the giant, was 
as fresh and lively as aman just out of bed. He 
took me into his room, lit two fresh candles under a 
shade, and said to me: ‘Go to sleep, old man. I, 
who am only fifty-five years old, am going to write 
three feuilletons by to-morrow’s—that is, to-day’s 
post. If I should have, by chance, alittle time over, 
I will patch up a little scene for Montigny, the plot 
of which is running through my head,’ I thought he 
was joking; but on awaking, I found, in the open 
room, where he was singing as he shaved, three 
large envelopes addressed to the Patrie, the Journal 
pour Tous, andI forget what other Paris newspaper. 
A roll of paper addressed to Montigny contained the 
little scene he had promised, which was simply a 
masterplece—' L’ Invitation 4 la Valse.’” 


..The following response to some inquiries 
from a reporter of The Tribune, which he made 
of the librarian of the Mercantile Library, with 
regard to what class of authors and works were 
most in demand of the patrons of the Library, 
will so interest persons in and out of the pro- 
feasion of letters that we quote it in full: 


“Of the novelists Thackeray, Dickens, Bulwer 
and Scott, the first appears to be most popular with 
our readers, ‘ Vanity Fair’ being his most popular 
work. ‘Bleak House’ and ‘Old Curiosity Shop’ are 
most called for among Dickens’s works; the ‘ Last 
Days of Pompeii’ among Bulwer’s, and *‘ Kenil- 
worth’ among Scott’s novels. Hawthorne, Irving 
and Cooper are about equal in demand, ‘ The Scarlet 
Letter’ being the favorite work of Hawthorne, and 
‘The Spy’ that of Cooper. I think that there is an 
increased demand for Hawthorne. So, also, is there 
forthe works of Anthony Trollope just now, the 
most popular being ‘ Phineas Finn.’ Mrs. Burnett’s 
*That Lass o’Lowrie’s’ was very popular; but her 
popularity is considerably on the wane, Henry 
James and W. D. Howells are quite in demand, ‘ The 
Americans’ and ‘Their Wedding Journey’ being 
the favorite works respectively. Miss Braddon, 
Mary Ceci] Hay, Mrs, Oliphant, Mrs, Alexander, 
and Mary J. Holmes have always a large circulation 
whenever they issue a new book, These last 
named authors, however, are read by girls 
and women more than bymen. The latter seem 
to prefer historical fiction. We observe that the 
works of Mrs, Southworth, Mrs. Henry Wood and 
Mrs, Ann 8. Stephens are not read as much as for- 
merly. We also think that Charles Reade and 
Wilkie Collins have lost considerable standing. So, 
too, ‘ Ouida’ is losing ground. While Mra. Stowe is 
not what we consider a popular authoress, her ‘ Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin’ is remarkably popular, and is al- 
ways incirculation. Two of the recent works of fic- 
tion most called for are ‘ Mr. Isaacs’ and ‘ Dr, Claud- 
jus.’ Of French authors Dumas, Daudet, Halévy 
and Gaboriau are the greatest favorites and in the 
order named, The reading of Zola is discouraged; 
but he is popular. The works of these authors are 
always in circulation. There isa large demand for 
German literature, and it appears to be increasing. 
We notice a growing demand for works relating to 
the fine arts—painting, drawing, sketching, ctc. We 
especially observe an increasing number of calls for 
books on the sciences generally. Our circulation of 
fiction ia between 50 and 60 per cent. of the whole, 
which is a much smaller per centage than that of 
some years casi 
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yOwing to the bewildering vartety recently intro. 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shali herea/ter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.} 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. — 


JUST READY: 


Appletons’ Illustrated 
Guide to Mexico. 


INCLUDING A 
Chapter on Guatemala, and a Complete 
English-Spanish Vocabulary. 


By ALFRED R. CONKLING, 
Member of the New York Academy of Sciences, and 
formerly United States Geologist. 


LETTER FROM GENERAL GRANT. 


New Yor« Crry, December 8d, 1883. 
DEAR Sm: I have read over the advance sheets of 
your excellent “Guide-Book to Mexico" with great 
pleasure. It supplies a want now for the first time 
being felt. Mexico, with all her resources of soil, 
climate and mines, has not attracted much of the at- 
tention of people of other lands until within the last 
three or four years, Now, with the rapid strides she is 
making—and is destined to make—toward a com mer- 
cial prosperity rarely equaled by any nation in the 
past, travel to that country will increase many fold 
and your book will give the traveler the information 
he wants. Information is wonderfully condensed in 

it, and I wonder at its completeness in so little space. 

Very truly yours, 
U.8, GRANT. 


ce each, 





ALFRED R. CONKLING, Esq. 


With a Railway Map and nu numerous Ilius- 
trations. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. Sent 
post-paid on receipt of price, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bony Srreet, New York. 


The New Edition of 
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(MBRICAN SUNDAY 
_) Stull Wit A 


furnishes a fvll line of Lesson Helps and 
Periodicals for Sunday-schools. 
They Consist of: 

1. THE SUNDAY -SCHOOL Ape ES. A; 
copy, by mail, 60 cents per year; 2 to 
per year, 55 cents; J! toy cdalen® a 
cents; 10 to 19 copies, monthly, per year, 
copies or more, monthly, per year, 40 cents, 

For Introduction, the Sunday-School World 
will be supplied during the first quarter of 
1884 for only Ten Cents. 

2. THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-8SCHOOL 


ONton QUARTE Y. 
oN pond. pt iy. aL 20 cents per year, 6 copies 


uRioN PRIMAKY. GUaAreehY. tb sents 


pes pene. .4cents a single copy, copies and over, 10 
cents each per year. 


4. i LESSON PAPER. 
four-page month! 


5. PRIM aan ESSO unger 
scholars, with RY LESSON TarEeraese 


Price of each of these papers REDUCED to six cents a 
copy per year, or one-half cent per copy per month, 


REVIEW PAPERS. 


6. QUARTERLY REVIEW CHART. 2% cents 
per quarter, or $1.00a y 


7.80 PERINTENDENTS REVIEW PAPER. 
8 cents a yi 


gear, 


A large 


8. SOHO LARS’ AND TEAC 
PAPE Ten copies and over, Sn 4d 


PICTORIAL PAPERS. 
©. THE SUNDAY HOUR. Singto copy. month. 


ly, 25centsa year. Ten or mene co! 9 cen 
per year, or 2)¢ cents per quarte _— eteeias 


1 LUSTRATED amen F 

NO MLEDGE. The same price as “The "Lit 

ett; rki iti a IN LIFE. The same price as “The 

_ THE YOUTH’S WORLD (monthly). Sin . 
gle rH month y. 26 centsa year. 5 copies.or more 
12 cents each a year. 


a... copy of each of these four rs month] 
© address, seventy-five cents per Hoang ost 


i. THE PICTURE WORLD for Little People, 
25 cents a year, 5 copies or more, 20 cents each a year, 


When taken with the other f. 
quantities it is furnished at lesa F _— = 


One copy of each of these five ’ 
one address, one dollar per annum. papers, monthly, to 


These five pictorial papers with the Sunday- 
School Worla may be had for $1.50. 


Send for specimens of these papers and judge 
as to their suitability and excellence. 


The American 
Sunday-school Union, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. ; 
10 Bible House, New York. 


The Manhattan 


FOR JANUARY 
CONTAINS: 
Head of Marti e > 
Fromtions ~4 n Luther. Engraved by Kruell 





The Lasher Monument at Worms. By J. Leon- 
a orning. 


Piti-Josi. tiste. A charmi ‘ 
— a... ee ee ae 

At £23 Golden Gate. A Poem. George Parsons 

Woman in Modern Livilization. An important 
paper by Henry C. P. 

Just phy: th we lnstans. 2 aan By Louise Chand- 


Pompelt Past ‘aftse Present. By Anna Ballard, 

utifu’ ate illustrated from paintings by Cava- 

he v0 A. Scifon 

0 KEEPER: A New Year's Masque 

FE Rae pa Thomas, With music for songs an and 
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A FIRST-CLASS 


FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE. 


A Popular Monthly of General 
Literature. 


JANUARY NUMBER, 


BEGINNING A NEW VOLUME, 
NOW READY, CONTAINS: 


Philadelphia’s Hotel-de-Ville. By Epwarp V. 
Bruce. With Frontispiece and Illustrations. 

Hawaii Ponoi. A Sketch. By BELLE OsBouRNE, 
With Llustrations. 

Notes of Conversations with Emerson, By 
PENDLETON KING. 

Christmas Eve at Tuckeyho. AStory. BySHER- 
woop Bonner. 

Undergraduate Life at Oxford. 
Pearson. 

A Floury City. A Sketch of the Flour Mills of Min- 
neapolis, By F. E. Curtis. 

Whither Curiosity Led. A Story. By CHARLES 
DUNNING, 

Matthew Arnold in America. By Louis Jupson 
SWINBURNE. 

Healthy Homes. 
Fewrx L. OswaLp. 

Also the initial chapters of a charming Serial Story, 

entitled Sebia’s Tanglea Web, by Lizzie W. 

Cuampney. Other Short Stories, Poems and Articles 

of Interest upon Current Topics. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1884, 


Among the chief periodicals of the country, Lrp- 
PINCOTT’s MAGAZINE has acquired the distinctive 
reputation of being “eminently readable.” The 
special aim of its conductors is to secure such treat- 
ment of the great variety of topics embraced within 
its scope as shall render it attractive to the general 
mass of intelligent readers, a favorite in the family 
circle, and a means of culture as well as of entertain- 
ment. 

While fiction, in the form of serials and of short 
stories, holds a prominent place in its pages, it has 
gained particular notice by its sketches of travel and 
adventure, studies of life and character, and articles 
on natural history and similar topics, written with 
the freshness that comes from personal observation 
and experience, in a lively style, and with abundant 
anecdotical illustration, 

The arrangements for the coming year include an 
unusual number ot contributions devoted to out-door 
life, places and persons of note, and other subjects of 
general interest, by both new and old contributors to 
the Magazine. 

Several short serials will form a feature of the Mag- 
azine during the year, including a story of Artist Life 
in New York, by Lizzie W. CHampney, and a story 
depicting the experiences of an American family re- 
siding in England, by F.C. Baytor, Further arrange- 
ments aré now in progress, and will be hereafter an- 
nounced, 


For Sale ‘by all “Newsdealers. 
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J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO , Publishers, 


Ti5and 717 Market ‘- Philadelphia. 
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ever, 
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beginning with the CHRISTMAS DOUBLE PART. 
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for THREE or FOUR MONTHS WITHOUT EXTRA 
CHARGE, and then continue for the whole year if de- 
sired. 

THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 
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Single subscriptions for any for. 4 periodical may 
be sent to us, but we employ no canvassing agents, 
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Periodicals for 1884. 


In mentioning our periodicals, we believe them 
to be unsurpassed in matter, illustrations, paper, 
and printing. We make our prices as low as can 
be given for good papers, believing the friends 
of the Society appreciate quality rather than 
cheapness. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, 


We need say nothing more than that it is our 
intention to maintain the beauty, ability and 
excellence that has marked it in former years, 
and to make it still better and more attractive. 
Price, $2.50 per year, postpaid. 


THE AMERICAN MESSENGER 


Has been published now for forty years, 
and has maintained during all that time its dis- 
tinctive character as a strictly religious paper. 
It furnishes information concerning great mis- 
sionary and other Christian movements, and is a 
good paper to put into the hands of the careless 
impenitent, or of the seeker after truth, while it 
contains very much that is valuable for every 
Christian household. The MessenceR—an eight- 
page, handsomely printed sheet—is furnished at 
thirty cents for a single copy for a year, one dol- 
lar and ten cents for five copies, postpaid, six 
dollars and eighty cents for forty copies, and any 
number exceeding forty at the latter rate. 


THE CHILD'S PAPER. 


For the children in the Sabbath-school there 
is nothing better than the Curip’s Paper, the 
pioneer in its department. In beauty of illus- 
tration, in elegance of typography, and in the 
value of its contents, it acknowledges no superi- 
or. Its editor has a familiar talk every mouth 
on some practical religious theme with its thou- 
sands of young readers, and all its articles and 
pictures aim to illustrate or enforce moral and 
religious truth, Eight copies of this charming 
and beautiful paper are sent, postpaid, for a year 
for $1; one hundred copies for $12. Single copy, 
thirty cents, 


THE MORNING LIGHT. 


This is a very handsome paper for children of 
a younger class than those who read the “ Child’s 
Paper,” and is so arranged as to make a semi- 
monthly paper if desired. It is just the paper 
for the primary class in the Sabbath-school. 
The terms are the same as for the ‘‘ Child’s 


wee" APPLES OF GOLD. 


Is issued in weekly parts, and there isa picture in 
colors each quarter, Itis a very charming paper 
for young readers, while its arrangemens for 
weekly distribution commends it to favor. 
gle copies. per year, are fifty cents ; 
$3.50. 

We will very gladly send specimen copies of 
any or all of these periodicals to any applicant. 
If you are not. acquainted with them, please send 
and see if they are not just what you want for 
your own use, or to circulate in destitute places, 
where they cannot fail of doing much good. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau Street, New York, or 


BOSTON, 52 Bromfield Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., 75 State Street. 
CHICAGO, 1638 Wabash Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1512 Chestnut Street. 
CINCINNATI, 176 Elm Street. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 757 Market Street. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPER IN WESTERN 
CONNECTICUT | 


The Daily and Weekly Standard. 


(ESTABLISHED 1839,) 


The Best Advertising Medium. 
Largest Ci:culation and more than double that of 
any other paper in Fairfield and Litchfield Counties. 
SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


SuBsCRIPTION: Daily, 87; Weekly, $2 per Annum. 

We send GOOD CHEER for one year to all new sub- 
scribers who pay one year in advance, and to all old 
subseribers who pay up all they owe, and one year in 
sdvance, 


THE STANDARD ASSOCIATION, 
Publishers, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Religions _ Hutelligence. 


WILL THERE BE A DIVISION? 


ConsmeraB_e discussion is now going on 
in the journals representing the Disciples of 
Christ respecting a division of the denomi- 
nation. The history of the Disciples of 
Christ, often called simply Christians, is 
well known. The body originated in a 
division among the Baptists, and the Camp- 
bells were founders of it. Its foundation 
principles are the Bible alone as a rule of 
taith, justification by faith in Christ only. 
and restoration of primitive Christianity 
and unity. Among its peculiarities are bap- 
tism by immersion as a remitting ordinance, 
and weeklycommunion, It has upwards of 
half a million communicants, the majority 
of whom are in the Western and South- 
western States. 

There have been two sharply deaned par- 
ties or schools of thought for some years 
among the Disciples of Christ. One may 
be called the Liberal, the other the Con- 
servative party. ‘lhe latter is represented 
by the American Christian Review, of Cin- 
cinnati. The last number of this paper 
(December 20th) contains a full statement 
of the principles of the Conservatives, from 
which the character of the points in dis- 
pute may be gathered. They have to do 
not with doctrine, but chiefly with church 
government and usage. The Review gives 
a long list of ‘‘innovations,” against which 
it proposes to protest to the end. It objects 
to all human institutions in the Church. 
1. The ‘* General Christian Missionary Con- 
vention.” through which the denomination 
has entered upon a successful career of 
missionary xactivity, both at home and 
abroad, is a human institution not spoken 
of in the Bible. It is, therefore, an innova- 
tion for which the Liberals are responsible. 
2. In connection with this convention are 
life directorships and life memberships, for 
which the Conservatives find no warrant in 
the Word of God. 3. They object on the 
same grounds to general, state and district 
evangelists. 4. The Scriptures give no 
authority forthe distinct class of men called 
** pastors,” who fill ‘‘ pastorates” and sup- 
plant overseers, and thereby cause division. 
5. The Liberals propose an institution not 
identical with the church, for the procla- 
mation of the good tidings, whereas the 
church was the appointed medium for this 
work in the apostolic era. 6. The Bible 
gives no warrant for Lesson Leaves, which 
have caused division in churches and 
Sunday-schools. 7. The organ was not 
used in the primitive norreformation times, 
and it has hopelessly divided not a few 
churches. 8. Church festivals are another 
innovation not mentioned in the New 
Testament, They are fruitful of division. 
9. At an ordination at Island Park women 
assisted in the laying on of hands, though 
the New Testament does not authorize 
them to do so. Against 
scriptural innovations,” the Review utters 
its protest and advises all the brethren to 
do likewise. Let them ‘stand at the post 
of duty and in their places where God has 
placed them, fight down all innovations, 
preserve the purity of worship, drive out 
the demon of discord, and maintain in- 
violate, if possible, the ancient order of 
things.” 

The Review also sets forth the views of 
church government which it regards as 
Scriptural and which it proposes to defend. 
It holds that every congregation is governed 
exclusively by the law of Christ through its 
divinely appointed officers, the elders, and 
the deacons, who act in harmony with the 
elders. To the elders belong exclusively 
the teaching, the oversight and the disci- 
pline of the congregation. No preacher or 
pastor may interfere. All pastors or evan- 
gelists are subject to the elders. 

‘* The elders neither make nor unmake laws 
for the government, teaching and discipline of 
the congregation. They simply execute the laws 
of Christ, so that whatever they bind on earth, 
according to the Word of God, is bound in Heay- 
eu ; and that whatever they loose on earth, con- 
trary to the Word of God, they loose in Heaven.” 
Pastors and evangelists have authority to 
preach the Word and organize new congre- 
gations. But their interference with the 
elders is asign of apostasy. Out of such 
apostasy came the Pope. The danger 
must be avoided. ' 


‘all these un-, 





“The effort that is now being made to destroy 
the independency of the congregations by bring- 
ing them under the rule of three orders of 
evangelists, appointed by convention bosses, and 
the attempts on the part of a new class of men, 
styled ‘the pastors,’ to overturn the eldership 
and to usurp power in direct opposition to the 
Word of God, arc unmistakable signs of apostasy. 
Tbe faithful in Christ Jesus may as well wheel 
into ranks and prepare for a vigorous conflict. 
If possible, we must shake off the incubus of 
apostasy ; and, to do 80, we must consolidate the 
forces of the faithful ; we must unite to maintain 
the integrity of the Gospel; we must act in con- 
cert if we would preserve the apostolic order of 
things inviolate ; we must deal out vigorous blows 


liberty and destroy the Philistines of anarchy.” 


The mouthpiece of the Liberal party is 
the Christian Standard, of Cincinnati. It 
warns the Disciples to be on their guard 
against every attempt to create division by 
the introduction of ‘false tests of fellow- 
ship.” It declares division unnecessary, and 
charges the Review and its sympathizers 
with preparing the way for it. 

. atl 


Coxcernina the nomination of Mr, Hor 
ton, a Nouconformist, to the post of examiner in 
Oxtord University, Dr. Magrath, Provost of 
Queen's College, writes to correct the statement 
that Nonconformists are excused from examina- 
tion on the XXXIX Articles. He says: 


“The subjects of the examination in the Rudi- 
ments of Faith and Religion are the matter of the 
hooks of the Old aud New Testaments, and the Holy 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apoaties in Greek, with 
either the XX XIX Articles, or,for those who object on 
religious grounds to be examined in the Articles, the 
Greek of one of St. Paul’s Epistles. Those who ob- 
ject on religious grounds to any examination what. 
ever in religious knowledge may offer instead por- 
tions of Bacon and Seneca, The examination in a!) 
these allernatives ia conducted by the same exam- 
iners. It was formerly conducted by the examiners 
in claasics who were not required to be members of 
the Church of England, It is compulsory on all can- 
didates for the degree of B.A.—ia, in fact, the only 
University examination which isso compulsory. It 
ig not the case that Nonconformists are excured 
from offering the Articles, The alternative is of- 
fered to those only who object on religious grounds 
to be examined m the Articles. Nonconformists do 
not object to be examined in them,and are, asa fact, 
examined in them, ‘There are probably at least 150 
Nonconformist undergraduates in the University ai 
the present time, and in 1882 only nine candidates In 
the whole objected to be examined in the Articies. 
From this small number, if you deduct the Roman 
Catholics, who generally do object, and the Jews, 
some of whom also object, it will be almost safe to 
affirm that no Orthodox Nonconformists object te 
be examined in the Articles, 

“The question before the University is whether in 
the teeth of the Universities Tests Act, 1871, a gen- 
tleman otherwise, by the confession of our opponents 
highly qualified in all respects, shall be debarred from 
conducting an examination which scores of his co- 
religionists are compelled to undergo solely on the 


ground that he is a Nonconformist.” 





The nomination has been ratified by the Uni- 
versity council, but has yet to be passed upon 
by the Convocation ; and Provost Magrath seems 
to fear that ‘‘unless a goodly number of those 
who in days gone by fought the battle of re- 
ligious freedom, and of those who have since 
profited by their labors, are willing at some 
trouble to themselves to be present in Convova- 
tion next Thursday, the University will again, 
as so often heretofore, seem to speak with the 
voices of the least tolerant and least far-seeing 
of her sons,” 


...A writer on French Protestantism recalls 
the fact in the London Times that in the last dec- 
ade of the eighteenth century France came 
near being Protestantized : 


“The Republic having recognize: the existence of 
a Supreme Being, most of the churches were given 
over to sects of Unitarians, There were the ‘ Theo- 
philanthropes,’ the ‘ Deists,’ the ‘ Soulists’ (Amistes), 
the ‘ Friends of the Human Race,’ the ‘Citizens of 
the Republic of God,’ and the * Believers in a Divine 
Father.’ So long as worshipers avoided declarations 
of Romanism they were not interfered with. But in 
country towns and villages Christian worship was the 
rule during the Terror, priests who had sworn the 
Constitutional oath being left free to arrange their 
ritual and doctrives as they pleased. Many of them 
adhered to the old forms; but the greater number, 
having married,found tt necessary to abolish auricu- 
lar confession, and proceeded thence to other inno- 
vations; sothat when there was a general re-dedica- 
tion of churches to the Christian faith after the over- 
throw of Robesplerre Protesiantism predominated, 
though it was not called by that name. In the ex- 
haustive report which Portalis, afterward Minister 
of Worship, drew up for Bonaparte’s information, 
when the latter was planning his negotiations with 
Pius VII for the Concordat, it is said that ‘ the peo- 
ple are beginning to flock back te the churches, 
pleased with the changes introduced there. The pré- 
tres assermentés, who have married, know that they 
have no pardon to expect from Rome, and have 
mostly become Protestants, but call themselves Old 
Catholics, and profess to hold the ancient and true 
faith which was corrupted by the Popes.’ The re- 
port adds that sundry parishes were returning to a 
sort of diocesan unity; but the greater number were 
tending toward a grouping into small churches and 
synods, and there was every probability that ‘if the 





present state of things continues creeds will be 
drawn up and rituals will be invented appropriate to 
the needs, nature and habits of different localities.’ ” 


....The Swiss authorities continue to perse- 
cute the Salvation Army. The Swiss officers of 
the Army are interfered with as much as are the 
British. Zitzer, who was in charge of the 2d 
Swiss corps, has been expelled from Neufchatel, 
and bas gone to the canton of Rolle to prosecute 
the ‘‘war” there. At Aubonne, in the canton of 
Vaud, Captain Thonger, a British subject, with 
a Swiss named Golay, attended a small meeting 
held in a private house, at which hooks ot the 
Army were sold. For this they were respectively 
fined 250 francs, Golay, in the absence of Thon- 


| ger, being required to pay both fines. The Cap- 
if we would drive back the invaders of Gospel | 





tain, however, hastened from Geneva and gave 
himself up to the authorities, preferring impris- 
onment to payment of the fine ; and it is believed 
he is now undergoing sixty-six days’ imprison- 
ment in default of payment. Golay’s goods and 
chattels, to the value of 400 francs, have been 
seized for sale in satisfaction of the fine imposed 
upon him, Further, seven Swiss soldiers have 
been summoned for attending a meeting of the 
Army held in the house of a carpenter at Bou- 
chillon, in the canton of Vaud; and the house- 
holder was condemned to pay 30 francs, and his 
comrades 15 francs each, in addition to the costs, 
Against this decision, however, they successfully 
appealed, 


....The report of the Commission on Ecclesi- 
astical Courts does not please the Ritualiste. 
The President of the English Church Union con- 
demns the new Court of Final Appeal proposed 
by the Commissioners, and suggests another 
plan. On the other hand, the Dean of Canter- 
bury, Dean Freemantle, Dean Boyle, Arch- 
deacon Perowne and many others sign a letter to 
the Archbishops, expressing the conviction that 
the recommendations made by the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Commission are in general harmony with 
the relations of Church and State as settled at the 
Reformation, adequately recognize the royal 
supremacy, and suggest changes, which, if 
adopted, would tend to promote the peace and 
well-being of the Church of England, They also 
express the hope that it will be found practi- 
cable to submit a measure based on those recom- 
mendations to the Judgment of Parliament at an 
early date. But they respectfully urge : 

“(1) The necessity of guarding the rights of the 
laity from real or apparent infringement by the un- 
controlled exercise of the episcopal veto. 

(2) The necessity of preventing questions fully 
argued in, and determined by the Court of Final 
Appeal from being reconsidered whenever they 
happen to arise in subsequent cases.” 


.... The visit of the German Crown Prince to 
the Pope is regarded as one of significance in 
Europe. The Berlin correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times says the interview denotes a “ de- 
cided turning point in the relations between the 
Church of Rome and the Prussian Government.” 
It is well known that the Emperor desires 10 
have the conflict off his hands before he leaves 
the Empire to his son. The speech from the 
throne at the opening of the Diet said nothing 
about the culturkampf. The omission roused 
the Ultramontane Party, and Herr Windhorst 
proceeded to draw up a bill for restoring to the 
Constitution the clause struck out of it when the 
cultuerkampf wes begun, This bill is shortly 
to be discussed, unless, indeed, it is withdrawn, 
on account of the favorable attitude of the Gov- 
ernment, as revealed in the visit of the Prince to 
the Vatican. The Liberal press of Germany re- 
gard this incident very unfavorably. Nor do they 
like the restoration of Dr. Blum to the bishopric 
of Limburg. He was one of the most obstinate 
victims of the May Laws. 


....The number of ordinations in the Church 
of England last year was 734 deacons and 715 
priests. Of confirmation: there were 181,625, of 
which 173,679 were of males and 107,946 of 
females. According to dioceses London had 
the largest number of confirmations, 16,844, and 
Bangor the smallest, 369. There were 11,590 in 
Manchester, 10,200 in Rochester, and 12,177 in 
Lichfield. [n no other see did the number reach 
10,000. In London less than one-third of those 
confirmed were malee. Llandaff, which is repre- 
sented by only 1,174, had a general confirmation 
this year, when 4,480 were received. The total 
of confirmations in Ireland was 12,984, of which 
5,089 were of females. The returns for the elemen- 
tary day schools are interesting. They show 
that the Church furnishes accommodations for 
2,385,874 scholars, “British, etc.,” for 384,060, 
the Wesleyans for 200,909, the Catholics for 
269,231, and the Board for 1,298,476. Total, 
4,538,820.* Total average attendance 3,015,151. 


.-..A suit is in progress in Montreal which 
raises the question whether the Rev. A. J. Bray 
has been preaching doctrines contrary to the 
creed of Zion Oongregational Church. He is 
charged with having stated that the Old and 
New Testament were not inspired and of supreme 
authority; that the Atonement of Christ was 
not vicarious, and that the punishment of the 
wicked will not be eternal. On the ground of 
his having preached these doctrines, it is held 
that Mr. Bray is not legally a minister of the 
Chareh 





....-How much Lutheran almanacs differ in 
statistics of Lutherans in the United States is 
shown in the following table, representing four 
different almanacs : 


Min’s. Cong’s. Members. 
) Pere o ode recceceesoccs 8,905 6,205 797,543 
Bi...200 Mbstbdbtiboces 8,682 6,422 811,965 
B. wocdccccceccsdsiccccotoe 8,751 6,302 816,715 
Diccoavuiienascmumeeneeicad 8,640 6,327 800,189 


A reviewer in The Lutheran believes that the fol- 
lowing is more nearly correct than any of the 


above figures : 
Ministers. Cong’s. Members. 
3,624 6,802 $18,444 


..--It is stated that the Rey. 8. F, Green, who 
suffered imprisonment in the diocese of Manches- 
ter for the practice of illegal ritual, has been 
presented to a living in the diocese of London. 
It is pointed out that, while one who is punished 
for excesses in one diocese may be reccived and 
instituted in another, the law has littl: chance 
of honor. Meantime, the course of Bishop 
Frazer, with reference to Mr. Green’s incumben- 
cy of Miles Platting, is under examination in the 
courts. 


....Lhe ra tio of Presbytcrian communicants 
to population in Philadelphia, was, in 1800, 1 to 
140; in 1850,1 to87; in 1883, 1to 30. This, 
however, includes only the chief branch of Pres- 
byterianism. The number of churches has ad- 
vanced from 4 in 1800 to 83 in 1883, The increase 
since 1870 bas been 17. The number of commu- 
nicanis is 27,747 against 500 in 1800. 


...[t is stated by the Director-General] of the 
Society of the Holy Childhood, that 413,000 
pagan infants were baptized last year in articulo 
mortis, 9,000 little Negroes redeemed from slav- 
ery in Africa, and that 90,000 heathen children 
are now being educated in the true faith. 

....The Cardinal Hohenlohe difficulty has been 
settled to the satisfaction of that prelate. His 
resignation of the sce of Albano has been ac- 
cepted, and the Pope has given kim leave of 
absence for the Winter. 


The Sunday-school, 
LESSON FOR JANUARY 6th. 


THE CONFERENCE AT JERUSALEM.— 
Acts. XV, 1—11. 





Norges. —These notes follow only the Revised 
Version, the only one that ought to be allowed 
in the Sunday-school room.————“* Certain men 
from Judea,”- Called the Judaizing party. They 
were Christians who had come out of the Phar- 
isee sect, or had at least imbibed the Pharisaic 
doctrine of the exsentialness of obedience to the 
Mosaic ritual. They looked upon Christianity 
as not anew religion, but as a sect of Jews.—-— 
“COircumcised after the manner of Moses.”’— 
If it was necessary for the converts to be circum- 
cised, it was equally necessary they should keep 
the whole law.——— “Ye cannot be saved.” This 
must have been a very extreme party-——--‘' Dis- 
sension.”—The word is a strong one, and in- 
dicates radical difference of view, with warm 
disputes. Paul, though a Pharisee of the Phar- 
isees originally, had come to see that religion 
was a heart matter, and not a religion of forms. 
All the old forms, even circumcision, could be 
disvarded utterly if one was only loyal to Christ’s 
teaching ; for Christianity was to be a religion 
for the world, and not for the Jews,——— 
**Apostles.”—The men selected as witnesses 
and missionaries of Christ. —-—‘‘ Eiders,” —The 
pastors or bishops or overseers of the Church, as 
they were variously called.———“ Brought on 
their way.”--Accompanied some distance with 
provision for the journey.———-‘‘ Caused great 
joy.”—The Phenician and Samaritan Christians 
would not have been Judaizers,—-—‘‘ There 
rose up certain,” —They came forward immedi- 
ately, and raised the question as soon as Paul re- 
ported the success of his mission.——-—‘‘Peter 
rose up.” —After a long and sharp discussion, to 
give his view. He did this as the leading apostle 





of Jerusalem. “4 good while ago.”—In 
the case of Cornelius fourteen years 
previously.———-"‘God . . . . bare them 
witness.”"—-God gave his testimony that 


persons not Jews, and not circumcised, might 
have all the privileges and rights of Christians, 
in the fact that he gave them the Holy Spirit 
just as much as he gave it to Jews, and cleansed 
their hearts equally by faith. “ Why tempt 
ye God?”--Why try his patience or oppose bis 
decision in the case ? ‘“* A yoke,” —The neces- 
sity of keeping all the ritual observances was a 
heavy burden, as compared with the liberty of 
Christianity. “* We believe that we shall be 
saved,” etc.—That is, even we, who are Jews by 
birth, are not to be saved by our vitual regular- 
ity, but only by the same grace of God by which 
they, the Gentiles, are to be saved. Peter was 
followed by James, the chief pastor or elder of 
the church, and their opinion was adopted by 
all, and a very liberal platform adopted forbid- 
ding only a few things. 

Instruction.—This meeting at Jerusalem was 
not what is called an Ecumenical Council. 
The churches generally were not invited. It was 
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only three or four Antioch leaders who went to 
Jerusalem, whence all their difficulty had ema- 
nated, to meet those who had troubled them on 
their own ground, and conquer them there. It 
was no question with Paul whether he was right 
or n+. If the whole body of apostles and elders at 
Jerusalem had sided with the Judaizers, he would 
never have yielded. He went to conquer a peace 
at headquarters. So it was not a General Coun- 
cil, but a conference with the leading men in the 
church at Jerusalem. 

Even Pharisees may be believers. There 
are now in the Church many who love denom- 
inations, and make the conditions of membership 
in their denominations stricter than in the 
Church of Christ, or who even imagine that only 
their strict denominations are the true Church. 
They are direct spiritual descendants of these 
“Pharisees who believed.” 

God’s testimony is final, not men’s. If 
God’s Spirit is in a man, if that 
Spirit has cast out the Devil within him, and 
is working in him the fruits of the Spirit, so 
that he loves God and loves the brethren, then 
he is a suitable member of any church, no mat- 
ter what its name is, 

Under this rule denominationalism would soon 
pass away, or its barriers would be very low. No 
denomination has a right to exist under this rule 
laid down by the Conference in Jerusalem which 
would not admit those whom any other denomi- 
nation would admit. 

Differences of opinion are not to be driven out 
of the church, but weleomed in it, within the 
limits of discipleship to Christ. 
to differ. 

The imposition of anything beyond essential 
faith is properly called a yoke. Any one who 
imposes it, no matter what it is called—creed, or 
polity, or succession—is a troubler who tempts 
God, and is a breeder of quarrels, 

There is only one way of salvation—by the un- 
merited grace of God. Gentiles are saved so, if 
saved at all, as well as Jews, Baptists as well as 
Presbyterians, Protestants as well as Catholics, 
adults as well as infants, Christians as well as 
heathen, All are saved only by God’s free grace 
in Jesus Christ. 


We murt agree 





Hews of the Week, 


DOMESTIC, 


Ox Ttiesday of last week the Senate was 
te-organized. The officers of the body elected 
were all the nominees of Republican caucuses, 
General Anson G. McCook was elected Secretary 
of the Senate ; Charles W. Johnson, Chief Clerk ; 
the Rev. Elias Dewett Huntley, Chaplain; and 
P, H. Canady, Sergeant-at-Arm4s, After the 
élections the report of the Committee on Rules 
was considered, without action being taken, 
Among the bills introduced during the remainder 
of the week were the following: to regulate the 
sub-letting of mail contracts, to provide for the 
sinking of artesian wells on lands of the United 
States in the State of Nevada, to establish a 
municipal code for the District of Columbia, to 
provide for the appointment of a commission to 
investigate the subject of railroad transporta- 
tion, to promote the efficiency of the army, to 
authorize a memorial to General G. K. Warren, 
etc. Abill was passed adopting for the District 
of Colum bia the new time standard. 





..A large deposit of fossil remains was un- 
covered last week by a blast at Portland quarries, 
which are situated near Middletown, Conn. 
Three large blocks of freestone were taken out 
three hundred feet below the surface, which are 
quite soft, having not yet become hardened from 
exposure to the air. On the upper surface of 
two of the blocks are visible, plainly indented— 
some of them a half an inch deep an1 sharply 
cut—the footprints of birds of a past age. Some 
are large and some are smull. The third block 
has the fossilized remains of a creature that in 
shape resembles a turtle. It is about one foot 
and six inches wide, octagonal in shape, and 
oval like the back of a turtle. It is firmly at- 
tached to the rock ; and there are no traces of 
legs. A number of scientists from Yale and 
Harvard Colleges will visit the quarries to search 
for other fossils. 


....The Niagara Cantalever Bridge was for- 
mally opened on Thursday, the 20th inst. Over 
10,000 persons were present and test trains, con- 
sisting of 20 heavy engines and 22 loaded plat. 
form cars, shortly after 12 o’clock started from 
the Canadian side, stopping twenty minutes 
every hundred feet to allow a large corps of en- 
gineers to take deflections, At exactly 1 o’clock 
the first engine reached the United States side 
and set up a shrill whistle, in which other en- 
gines joined, drowning the music of the bands 
and cheers of the crowd. The engineers and 
officials expressed themselves as satisfied with 
the test and with the bridge after the completion 
of the test, 


.-In the House of Representatives the past 
week was an inactive one. On Monday, the 
death of Mr. Haskell, member-elect, was an- 
nounced, Mr. Anderson, of Kansas, pronounced 
& eulogy, and resolutions in honor of Mr. Has- 
kell’s memory were adopted. The House was not 





in session on Tuesday ;and little was done on Wed- 
nesday. On Thursday a joint resolution was 
introduced relating to the celebration of the 
centenary of the surrender of his command by 
Washington on Dee. 28d, 1773. The resolution 
was passed, the Senate subsequently concurring, 
and Monday was set apart for appropriate exer- 
cises. Mr, Carlisle is still at work upon his com- 
mittees. 


.-A Philadelphia museum has just been en- 
riched by the arrival of five Botocudo Indians 
from Brazil. The most conspicuous characteris- 
tic of this tribe is their custom of wearing discs 
of wood inserted in slits in their ears and under 
lips, which are thus stretched in a grotesque and 
frightful manner. One of these visiting B»to- 
cudos is a woman whose ears hang down upon 
her shoulders, to the admiration and despair of 
her rivals at home. This custom of voluntary 
mutilation is said to be dying out, the older 
women alone adhering to it with any degree of 
enthusiasm, 


.. There was much feasting in New York and 
Brooklyn last week, in honor of the landing of 
the Pilgrims, it being the 263d anniversary of 
that event. The fourth annual dinner ofthe New 
England Society of Brooklyn was held on Friday, 
the 28th, and the annual diuner of the New En- 
gland Society of New York was held on Satur. 
day. President Arthur was present at the Brook- 
lyndinner, The landing of the Pilgrims was also 
appropriately celebrated in Plymouth, Mass., 
with public exercises in Pilgrim Hall, 


.-The building on Yale College grotinds 
known as the ‘‘ Cabinet” was destroyed by fire 
on Sunday afternoon. The loss on the building 
is about $2,000 and on the stock $5,000. The 
first floor was divided into recitation-rooms and 
the second floor into reading-rooms. The fire 
originated in the basement and was due to an 
overheated furnace. The loss was fully covered 
by insurancé. 


--The bust of General Garfield, given re- 
cently to Hiram College, of Cleveland, Oltio, by 
Mrs. Garfield, was placed in the chapel on Satur- 
day night. The occasion was made one of sim- 
ply local interest. A large audience of students 
and townspeople attended the exercises, Presi- 
dent Laughlin made some brief remarks, 


..The committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce on the preservation of the Adirondack 
Forests held another meeting last week, It was 
an informal, though secret conference, the ob- 
ject being to shape out some definite course of 
action to secure the end for which the committee 
was appoitited. 


.-Two G.oucester (Mass.) fishing vessels, 
with twenty-two men on board, are long over- 
due, and have been given up by their owners as 
lost, 


FOREIGN, 


. Notwithstanding the denial of the British 
War Office of the report that additional troops 
would be sent to Egypt, preparations are being 
made in that department of the British Govern- 
ment for the dispatch of forces to the East. Gen- 
eral Stephenson and Sir Evelyn Wood have sent 
warnings to the Government that the Egyptian 
forces at the disposal of the Khédive are imsh!- 
ficient either to relieve Khartoum or to march on 
Berber. Lord Dufferin, the British Ambassador 
at Constantinople, has been in communication 
with the Porte touching the advisability of a 
scheme to recruit the Egyptian army by the en- 
listment of Albanians and Circassians. ‘The Sul- 
tan is unwilling to grant his tormal sancticn to 
the plan, but urges inetead the expediency of 
sending a Turkish contingent to Egypt at the 
expense of the Egyptian Treasury, the money to 
be supplied froma loan advanced by England. 
It is reported on questionable authority that the 
British Government has explicitly informed the 
Egyptian Goverament that it will not attempt to 
reconquer the Soudan, nor will it permit Egypt 
to make the attempt. England, however, is 
wiling that any other Power should do 
so at the request of Egypt, providing the 
Khédive incurs no expense in the undertaking. 
England is willing to send a fleet to Alexandria, 
and to assist iu the defense of strictly Egyptian 
territory, if the same is threatened by El Mahdi. 
Meantime favorable reports are received from 
Khartoum as to the health and provisions of the 
garrison. But dissensions of various kinds are 
continuing in the Soudan. The Governor of 
Toka telegraphs to the Khédive, under date of 
December 10th, that dissension has arisen among 
the rebel Egyptian tribes along the Suakim and 
Barboe route. The members of the Hadendua 
tribe are fighting among themselves. Two of 
the principal rebel chiefs intend proceeding to 
Khartoum to have an interview with the Gover - 
nor of the Soudan. It is reported, also, that the 
King of Abyssinia is massing troops at Adua, 
threatening Massowah. It is stated that about 
December ist some Abyssinian chiefs attacked 
an intrenched Egyptian position near Massowah 
and massacred 500 Egyptians. It is reported 
that Abyssinia is making war preparations ona 
large scale, 


..» Fighting took place in Tonquin on the 
14th inst. The French force captured the prin- 





cipal outposts of Sontay, embracing five strongly 
fortified villages, The French loss was 8 officers 
and 67 men killed and 10 officers and 170 men 
wounded. The success of the 14th inst. was 
followed by an assault on the citadel, which re- 
sulted in the capture of Sontay. The loss to the 
French was 15 killed and 60 wounded. The loss 
of the defenders is not known. The forces en- 
gaged in the defense of that place comprised 
8,000 Black Flags and 9,000 Anamese. These 
were under the commandof Hoang Viem, an 
Anamese Prince. The fire from the French gun- 
boats easily reached the inner defenses of the 
citadel, and the shells set fire to the pagodas and 
store-houses inside the citadel, driving out the 
garrison, After the capture of the enceinte the 
defense ceased. The conflagration left the in- 
terior of the citadel a mere shell. The next 
movement to be made by Admiral Courbet will 
be against Hoang-Hoa, where the forces which 
defended Sontay are reassembling. The latest 
repurts confirm the previous accounts of the 
poisoning of King Hiephema, and say that un- 
der the influence of the anti-French mandarins 
Hiephemais succeeded by Kienphua, a youth of 
fifteen. NowthatSontay is captured it may be 
expected that affairs in Tonquin will be settled 
if we can trust the report of the secret treaty be- 
tween the Marquis Tseng and England, said to 
have been concluded during the Marquis’s recent 
visit to England. The conditions of this treaty 
as reported, are: First—--England engages after 
the taking of Sontay to offer mediation with 
France. Second-China declares that the fur- 
thest concession she will make is the division of 
Tonquin and the relinquishment of her suze- 
rainty in Anam. Bac-Ninh must remain Chinese. 
Third—England engages to mediate on the basis 
of the above conditions, Fourth—If by the 
mediations of England a treaty, in accordance 
with the desires of China is effected, China un- 
dertakes within six months of the signing of the 
treaty to cede the Island of Hainan to England. 


..»»The Spanish mail steamer “Saint Augus- 
tin,” bound from Manilla for Liverpool, was 
burned in the Bay of Biscay on Sunday, the 16th 
inst. HKighty-two of the crew and the passengers 
took to the boats, The first boat reached an 
English brig; the second returned to the burn- 
ing vessel. The third boat has not been heard 
from. The fourth boat contained fourteen per- 
sons, who were those who landed at Dartmouth, 
When the latter left the ‘Saint Augustin,” there 
were thirty people on board, Itis hoped that they 
were rescued, as a steamer was seen to be bearing 
down toward the burning vessel. A dispatch 
from Coruna, Spain, says a brig has landed there 
a portion of the crew of the steamer ‘Saint 
Augustin.” This is probably the brig which 
picked up the survivors who escaped in the first 
boat. The survivors report that the scenes on 
board the ‘‘ Saint Augustin” during the fire were 
perfectly appalling. Something fell from aloft, 
cutting off one of the captain’s legs, At his own 
request, a heavy weight was tied around his 
waist and he wes thrown into the sea. Several 
of the sailors drowned themselves in despair, 
The fire spread with stich rapidity that every- 
body on board became panic-stricken, Other 
persons were seen on the burning vessel, and 
several bodie, were seen in the water. 


. The trial last week of the Glasgow dyna- 
miteurs restiited in the sentence of five of the 
prisoners to petial servitude for life. The 
charges against the prisoners were: Firet~—Trea- 
son-felony, under the act for the better security 
of the Crown and Kingdom. Second—-Complic- 
ity with Featherstone, Dalton and others in the 
blowing up of the Tradestor gasometer, and at 
tempts to blow up other structures in Glasgow, 
Third--Conspiracy against the law of the land, 
by force or constraint to compel Her Majesty to 
change her measures or counsels in relation to 
Ireland, and also in order to-put force or con- 
straint upon or in order to intimidate or over- 
awe both Houses or either House of Parliament, 
in relation to legislation affecting,Ireland. 


..The Manitoba and Northwestern Farm- 
ers’ Union, at Winnipeg, adopted a formal dec- 
laration of righte last Thursday, after a long dis- 
cussion. It demands for the local Government 
the right to charter a railway in Manitoba; to 
have absolute control of public lands, including 
school lands; and to receive compensation for 
Jands sold that are used for Federal purposes ; 
that the duty on agricultural implements and 
building materials be removed, and the customs 
tariff on articlesof daily consumption greatly 
modified, etc, There was loud secession talk. 


....It is stated in Caleutta that a concordat 
has been arranged between the Indian Govern- 





whereby no native, except a district cate 
shall exercise criminal jurisdiction over Euro- 
pean British subjects, who shall be entitled to 
be tried by amajority of European jurors. ‘The 
right is also conferred in non-jury districts, even 
in cases triable by a European district magis- 
trate, thereby securing the principle that the 
rights of Europeans shall be safely guarded by a 


verdict of men of their own race, 


.-It is believed in Spain that a rupture be- 
tween the followers of Sefior Sagasta and the 
Dynastic Left is imminent. A Ministerial Coun- 
cil has been held to consider the situation. Itis 
thought that the Government, before taking ac- 
tion, will await the result of the debate in the 
Cortes upon the reply to the royal speech, If the 
Government is defeated in this matter Sefior Po- 
sada Herrera, the Prime Minister, will leave to 
King Alfonso the option of accepting the resig- 
nation of the ministry or of dissolving the Cortes. 


....An official bulletin, published in St. Peters- 
burg, announces that an accident to the Czar, 
by being thrown from his sledge, occurred on 
December 10th, and that the blow received in 
the fall injured the ligaments of his right 
shoulder. The Czar suffered severely from pain, 
and passed a restless night. The shoulder is 
still inflamed, but the pain has considerably di- 
minished. The physicians declare that absolate 
repose 1s necessary. It will be some time before 
the Czar’s health is completely restored. 


..The remains of Commander De Long and 
his comrades of the ‘‘Jeannette” expedition were 
borne in procession through the streets of 
Irkutsk, on Friday last, escorted by a detach- 
ment of troops, A multitude of people joined in 
the cortege. Many wreaths were placed upon 
the coffins, and printed copies of poems describ- 
ing the exploits and unhappy end of De Long 
and his party were distributed among the crowd. 


. The latest of the agrarian crimes in Ireland 
was the murder of John Moylan, who had just 
taken possession of a vacant farm at Cloubar, 
near Galway. No clew to the murderer has been 
found. 


ONE TRIAL is sufficient to convince the 
most skeptical of the invaluable and unfailing 
efficacy of Madame Zadoc forter’s Curative 
Balsam for the cure of Colds, Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness, Shortness of Breathing, Asthma, Diffi- 
culty of Breathing, Huskiness,, Tickling in the 
Throat, etc. Has been in use over forty years 
Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents per bottle. 


SOZODONT. 


IN THE GOLDEN AGE OF 
GIRLHOOD 
preserve the beauty of the teeth 
with SOZODONT, and then, when 
the hair is silvered and the eyes 
dimmed with years, the mouth 
will still reveal two glittering 
rows of unsullied ivory. 
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“YE WHICH ARE SPIRITUAL. x 


Tuere is something very searching and 
urgent in these words of the apostle to the 
Galatians, We have been thinking that 
they may have very great significance to 
us about this time. 

There is in them a recognition of the fact 
that there are spiritual and unspiritual mem- 
bers in the Church of Christ, and that there 
js a grave and urgent duty imposed upon 
thespiritual in relation to the unspiritual. 
In the writer's boyhood it was part of our 
daily duty in the Winter mormngs to 
**start” the fire in the old-fashioned fire- 
place. The fire had burned out during the 
night and in the morning there were left 
among the ashes bits of wood, charred re- 
mains which we called dead coals, and living 
coals, in which latter the fire still lingered. 
Now, in order to rekindle the fire, it was 
necessary to draw the dead and the living 
coals together, and by blowing the sparks 
from the living to the dead ones, all again 
were quickened into living fire; then, 
when new and fresh material was added, 
the whole fireplace was soon in a roar of 
fire again. That wasarevival. Itis even 
so in the churches, In some of them at 
least there has been a long night and the 
fire of spiritual life has burned low. In 
many of the members it seems to have gone 
out entirely ; in others it lingers, and is even 
strongly burning. That isa revival which 
will fill those dead embers with spiritual 
life and fire, until ali is aflame again. 
Then will the church kindle fire among the 
unsaved and fill all the world with heavenly 
warmth and life. 

We fall easily into the mistake of sup- 
posing that revivals of religion are to be 
brought about through an organization ; that 








somehow the “ church” will bring it about. 
But, as we have before pointed out, revivals 
are the result of individual quickening and 
spiritual activity on the part of the spir- 
itual. In our apostle’s words we find an 
easy key for the solution of the problem 
“« How to bring about a revival.” Itis not 
by exhorting the backslidden and cold- 
hearted, and preaching furious sermons 
against sinners, whilst the “spiritual” 
members stand apart and look coldly and 
loftily down upon those of our number who 
have “been overtaken in faults,” and al- 
lowed to go on in them until they have 
backslidden from the life and service of 
God; but it is by reminding ourselves, if 
any among us are spiritual, that we are to 
prove that we have the Spirit by acting 
spiritually; and this, as we are directed, by 
drawing near with fraternal love and in the 
spirit of meekness, and trying to restore 
those ~vho have slipped or fallen by the way. 
How tender and urgent those words: 
‘ Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, 
ye which are spiritual restore such an one, 
in the spirit of meekness.” 

It is significant, in this connection, that 
we find these words also: ‘“‘If any man 
thinketh himself to be something, when he 
is nothing, he deceiveth himself.” Now 
this clearly points tothe fact that there were 
those in Galatia who prided themselves on 
their spirituality, and yet who allowed the 
brethren who had been overtaken in faults 
to go on without their spiritual help, if in- 
deed they did not look upon them with cold 
censoriousness, acting the part of the 
Priest and the Levite in the parable of 
our Lord. Now, if any man has the con- 
ceit of spirituality, and is not seeking to 
help the Christian brother who has fallen 
by the way, he deceiveth himself, and his 
supposed spirituality is a mere pretense and 
asham. This is a very searching word; and 
it would be well if we all took heed to it. 

And yet how little of this work of spirit- 
uul restoration is done among us. We have 
known of those in the church who have 
esteemed themselves more advanced in 
spiritual life than the most of their brethren, 
and they have shown it (?) by standing apart 
and aloof, contradicting the law laid down 
in our Apostle’s word, which teaches that, in 
proportion as a man is spiritual, he will draw 
near to the unspiritual or fallen, in the spirit 
of fraternal love and meekness, and seek 
to restore him. We think we discover this 
law in the life of our Lord. He had the 
spirit, ‘‘not by measure” but in absolute 
fullness. How that ‘‘ fullness” drew him 
from the skies to the side and help of all 
who had been overtaken in sin and fallen 
by the way! 

‘* Now, if any man have not the spirit of 
Christ he is none of his”; and if Christ 
dwelleth not in us we are “reprobate.” So 
says the Word, What sball we do about it? 
Are we among the spiritual? The test is 
easily made. If we are, we will be con- 
cerned for those who are out of the way. 
If we have no concern for them, or if our 
concern is merely a sentiment and is not 
going out to them in practical helpfulness 
by a manifestation of our fraternal regard 
and concern for them, then it is only fair to 
write ourselves down as being destitute of 
active spirituality. 

It is one of the marks of spiritual decline 
in these days that all such work is delegated 
to the pastor, or at least to a few officers or 
‘*workers” in the church. As a whole, the 
brethren ro longer count themselves to be 
their brother’s keepers, but leave them to 
the tender and spiritual care of whosoever 
will care for them. If a brother be over- 
taken in a fault it is more common that he 
gets talked about than visited by some ten- 
der-hearted, spiritual brother, and lovingly 
assured of sympathy and help back into 
the way again. Being shunned by the 
spiritual (?) the erring brother feels the re- 
proach of the brethren, in their look 
askance, rather than the fellowship of 
meekness and tender-hearted love. The 
next step is defiance and then open apostasy. 

Or, if it is a case of spiritual decline only, 
and not of “fault,” he is still aliowed to 
draw away from the life of the church. His 
loss of interest is perhaps commented upon ; 
but rarely does any brother, moved by in- 
dividual care, go to such an one and seek to 
restore him to spiritual health. 

Without doubt it is the duty of the pas- 
tor and elders and deacons to seek out 





these erring, careless and indifferent breth- 
ren and restore them; but then, we cannot 
evade the truth, that this ‘“‘labor of love” 
is equally binding upon all. Yea, it ismore 
than an obligation. It isa test of our own 
spirituality. And we must conclude that 
the *‘ professor” who has not been over- 
taken in a fault, but who suffers those who 
have to go their way without seeking “ to 
restore such an one,” is himself deceived 
as to his own life; for while he may be 
comfortably ‘* thinking himself to be some- 
thing,” the word declares that ‘he is 
nothing.” 

Now, if any man or woman among us de- 
sires to establish his or her standing as be- 
ing ‘‘ spiritual,” and at the same time see 
the life and work of God mightily revived 
among us, let such an one at once look 
about to see some brother or sister who has 
fallen by the way orlost interest in spiritual 
things and in the strength of God, and 
in the name of Christ, lovingly and 
meekly, tenderly and gently, go to 
such an one and restore him. If any 
have a mind to make their own “ calling 
and election sure,” he will not have to look 
far to find work of this kiad todo. Do not 
wait for your pastor, or for the deacons, or 
for any one else, but go you, first to the 
throne of grace for help and strength, and 
then quickly to the brother or sister who 
has need of your help ‘‘back to the 
narrow way.” Then shall you have re- 
joicing in yourself alone and not in an- 
other’s work. (See Gal. v, 25, 26; vi, 1—4.) 
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DR. SCUDDER AND BISHOP 
CHENEY. 


Wuen Mr. Mozoomdar passed through 
Chicago, Henry M. Scudder, D.D., pastor 
of the Plymouth Congregational Church, 
invited him to speak from his pulpit on 
Sunday evening, as he had spoken from the 
puipits of Dr. Duryea, in Boston, Dr. Wm. 
M. Taylor, in this city, and other pastors 
of various denominations. Especially ap- 
propriate was it that Dr. Scudder should 
give him such an invitation, as the Chicago 
pastor is not only one of the most active 
evangelical clergymen in our country, hav- 
ing the fullest confidence of three religious 
bodies—the Reformed, the Presbyterian 
and the Congregational—in whose churches 
he has labored; but is also better acquainted, 
perhaps, with India (where he was born and 
where he served as a missionary), and with 
the history of the Brahmo Somaj reform, 
than any other pastor in America. One 
who should severely criticise Dr. Scudder 
for allowing Mr. Mozoomdar to speak in his 
church needs to be very well informed. 

His action was, however, very severely 
attacked in the Reformed Episcopal organ, 
The Episcopal Recorder of Philadelphia, by 
its Chicago correspondent, ‘‘C. E.C.” He 
declared that Dr. Scudder had gone beyond 
all proper bounds of pulpit hospitality. He 
said: 

“There was no attempt to disguise the fact that 
this gentleman, however eloquent or attractive 
as a speaker, was not a Christian, but an advo- 
cate of a sort of Indian mysticism which puts 
Christ, Buddha, Mahomet and other of the great 
teachers of mankind on a common level, Toadd 
to the shame of this degradation of the Christian 
Church and pulpit, the Rev. David N. Utter, an 
extreme rationalistic Unitarian, who was Mr. 
Mozoomdar’s host during his stay in this city, 
offered prayer. 

“The disgrace of this setting up of a heathen in 
the pupit of an Evangelical Christian Church, 
reacts with powerful effect upon all Protestant 
Christianity, 

“We do not deny the right of any minister of 
Christ to exercise all courtesy and hospitality 
toward any cultivated and thoughtful man... . 
But such courtesy is one thing. To put an 
avowed heathen into the place consecrated to the 
message of the Gospel of Jesus Christ is another. 
We do not hesitate to say that, if not treason to 
our King, it approaches it so nearly that the dis- 
tinction between the two is hard to be dis- 
cerned.” 

On reading this severe attack, Dr. Scud- 
der, who did not at first recognize Bishop 
Cheney under the initials ‘‘ C. E. C.,” wrote 
a long and strong letter to The Inter-Ocean 
showing the falsehood of the statements 
made. Instead of there being no attempt 
to disguise the fact that Mr. Mozoomdar 
was ‘‘ not a Christian,” Dr. Scudder stated 
in the most positive manner in introducing 
him that he recognized him as a Christian 
brother. The basis of that recognition was 
Mr. Mozoomdar’s account, in his book, ‘‘The 





Oriental Christ,” of his conversion under 
the influence of the ‘‘ unpurchased treasure” 
of Jesus Christ and his love. To call sucha 
mana “pagan” and a ‘‘ heathen” is not 
charitable, if it be Christian. Mr. Utter’s 
part in the service was the reading of a 
psalm. If the Bishop can find any “ treason 
to our King” in that, we presume Dr. 
Scudder will make him welcome to his dis- 
covery. 

What the relation of this Brahmo Somaj, 
which Bishop Cheney ignorantly stigma- 
tizes as ‘‘ pagan” and ‘‘ heathen,” is to Chris- 
tianity our readers can judge from the ar- 
ticles on ‘‘Communion with God,” which 
we have been publishing from the pen of 
their leader, Mr. Chunder Sen. We will 
add a very instructive passage from an ad- 
dress by Mr. Sen, of four years ago: 

‘*Ts not a new and aggressive civilization win- 
ning its way, day after day and year after year, 
into the very heart and soul of the people? You 
cannot deny that our hearts have been touched, 
conquered and subjugated by a superior power. 

“‘That power is Christ. Christ rules British 
India, and not the British Government. En- 
gland has sent us a tremendous moral force in 
the life and character of that mighty Prophet 
to conquer and hold this vast empire. None but 
Jesus, none but Jesus, none but Jesus ever de- 
served this bright, this precious diadem—India 
—and Christ shall have it. India is uncon- 
sciously imbibing this new civilization, succumb- 
ing to its irresistible influence. It is not the 
British army, I say again, that deserves honor 
for holding India. If toany army appertains 
that honor, that army is the army of Christian 
missionaries, headed by their invincible captain, 
Jesus Christ. Their devotion, their self-abnega_ 
tion, their philanthropy, their love of God, their 
attachment and allegiance to the truth, all these 
have found, and will continue to find a deep 
place in the gratitude of our countrymen. It is 
needless for me to bestow eulogium upon such 
tried friends and benefactors of our country.’, 

Dr. Scudder is right in calling the man 
who can thus speak a Christian. We 
do not see how a Reformed Episcopal Bish- 
op is a better Christian, though possibly 
better instructed. . Had Bishop Cheney 
known what he was talking about he would 
not have applied the terms ‘‘shame,” “deg- 
radation,”‘‘ disgrace,” and “treason,” quite 
so hastily. 

Bishop Cheney can hardly excuse himself 
on the plea that he was writing in his own 
ecclesiastical organ for a very small circle 
of readers. Nor can he claim that his 
stricter views of fellowship justify his criti- 
cism. They were based on statements ab- 
solutely untrue, and should be immediately 
withdrawn. We expected to see such with- 
drawal and apology in last week’s issue of 
The Episcopal Recorder, but fail to find it. 
It will probably appear this week; for we 
can hardly imagine that a Bishop will, with- 
out correction, apply such terms to a brother 
minister, on the ground that a “pagan” in 
whose behalf ‘‘there was no attempt to dis- 
guise the fact that he was not a Christian,” 
when, in real fact, he was distinctly intro- 
duced as one recognized as a Christian 
brother. 


—_ 


AN ATROCIOUS LIBEL ON 
LUTHER. 


Some of our Catholic exchanges have 
been urging us to give proof of our charge 
of mendacity in Catholic writers on Luther’s 
character and opinions. We have not hesi- 
tated because of any lack of material for 
the correction of their shameless perver- 
sions, but because our readers do not need 
to be told that most of the attacks on the 
great reformer are without foundation, and 
because our Catholic contemporaries will 
not give their subscribers the benefit of the 
truth from our columns, when the truth 
bears against their own policy of misrep- 
resentation and detraction. We feel, how- 
ever, that it is a simple matter of historical 
justice that one of the most virulent and 
unfounded attacks, echoed and re-echoed 
by Catholic book-makers, pamphleteers and 
editors, on Luther’s moral teachings should 
de exposed to the indignation and contempt 
of all who love the truth and hate a lie. 

Dr. Brann, the Rev. William Stang and 
other Catholic writers charge Luther with 
being the author of the following sentences, 
said to be addressed to the Knights of the 
Teutonic Order: 

‘‘ My friends, it would be better to live in con- 
cubinage than chastity. Chastity is an unpar- 
donable sin, whereas concubinage, with God’s 
assistance, would not involve the loss of my sal- 
vation.” 
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Brann’s authority is Audin, author of a 
French Life of Luther. Audin refers to 
the Jena edition of Luther’s Letters and 
and Works, and quotes the last clause in a 
foot-note in Latin. Now, the letter referred 
to, on the authonty of De Wette’s ‘‘ Briefe” 
II, 312, was not written in Latin, but in 
German, and the original text is, therefore, 
in the ‘‘ Sdmtliche Schriften,” by Walch, 
Magdeburg, 1746, columns 2157 to 2176. 
We have this volume before us, and we 
have gone carefully through the forty-four 
paragraphs of the letter, which was dated 
at Wittemberg, March 28th, 1528, and en- 
titled ‘‘ Zrmahnung an die Herren deutschen 
Ordens, falsche Keuschheit zu meiden, und 
eur rechten ehelichen Keuschheit zu greifen,” 
and it gives no foundation whatever for the 
sentences attributed to it by Audin, e¢ al. 
Not only does the German original afford 
no pretext for such a translation, but it 
abounds in evidence that Luther hated 
what his detractors charge him with hold- 
ing. 

He opens with the declaration that he 
desires to warn the members of the Order 
(which was a secular order of celibates) 
against an unchaste chastity (unkeuschen 
Keuschheit) and to make a plea for married 
life. He urges them to take a stand for 
married life, and give to the world a strong 
example in breaking down unchaste 
chastity, and restoring social chastity, which 
had become rare under the celibate sys- 
tem. Without the assistance of marriage, 
he said, it was almost impossible to do 
this. He gives, first, the social reasons for 
marriage, goes on to the Scripture argu- 
ment, and then attacks the decisions of 
Councils, holding that, while the latter have 
their value, no one must depend upon them 
in matters about which the Scriptures are 
clear and explicit. 

He goes on to declare, in paragraph 19, 
that no one should marry merely on the 
strength of the conclusions of Councils; 
and that he would sooner trust God’s grace 
in the case of one who, his whole life long, 
had two or three concubines than in that of 
another who took a wife merely because 
Councils said he might, and who otherwise 
felt that he could not marry lawfully. - Let 
no one, he said, take a wife on such terms, 
at the peril of the loss of his salvation; 
**but,” he added, ‘-oneshould, first of ail, live 
chastely (sondern sollte nur allererst keusch 
leben), or, if he finds he cannot do it (oder 
wo thm das unméglich ware) in his weakness 
and sin let him not despair (in seiner Schwach- 
heit und Siinde nicht verzagen), but callon God 
for help” (und Gottes Hand anrufen). 

There is no compromise here with unchas- 
tity; and not only so but the next paragraph 
(20) opens with the strong declaration: 
‘*Fornication or unchastity is a great sin, 
as I think.” (Hurerey oder Unkeuschheit ist 
wol eine grosse Siinde.) Does this say that 
chastity is an ‘‘ unpardonable sin,” Messrs. 
False Witnesses? 

In the 2ist paragraph Luther shows that 
one who thus rests his right to marry or 
not to marry solely on decrees of Coun- 
cils, when he knows the teachings of God’s 
Word, contemns that word in his heart and 
tramples upon it. Luther makes his mean- 
ing still clearer in paragraph 22, which we 
give entire: 


‘“‘And how much nearer to God’s grace and less 
guilty of sin do you think he is who lives with a 
concubine than he who takes such a wife? [un- 
der the conditions above described], ( Wie viel 
meynst du nun, dass der geringer Siinde thue, und 
Gottes Gnade niiher sey, der ein Hiirlein hat, denn 
der ein solch Eheweib nimmi?), especially if this 
man really wants to be married, and (lawful 
marriage being forbidden to him) is driven into 
sin by the weakness of human nature and the 
strength of human passion. Don’t you think 
God will look on his heart—which was right will- 
ing to do according to God’s Word, confessing 
and not denying it, and honoring God in his 
Word—and that he will be to him all the more 
gracious, even if he be brought to shame before 
the world? However, my opinion is that such a 
case as this could never happen ( Wiewol ich achle, 
dass solcher Fall sich nimmermehr begebe). For 
on him to whom God has granted the knowledge 
of his Word will he either bestow (verleihen) 
chastity, or he will grant him a private marriage 
(heimliche Ehe), or he will strengthen him if he 
is brought to persecution and martyrdom on 
account of a public marriage.” 


Such is Luther’s doctrine. There is not 
@ sentence in the whole letter that fur- 
nishes even a pretext for the vile sentiment 
which Audin and his fellow detractors 





attribute to the Reformer. The question 
arises, How could Audin and Ulenberg and 
other Catholic authors so misrepresent this 
letter? Audin, in his ‘‘ Histoire de Martin 
Iuther” (Paris, 1845), refers to ‘‘ Oper. 
Inith.,” Jena, t. II, p. 211. We have looked 
up this reference in ‘‘ Der Ander Theil aller 
Biwcher und Schriften des thewren seligen 
Mans Doct. Mart. Lutheri” (Jena, 1563), 
and find on pages 211-17, as given by Au. 
din, the identical letter which we have 
already described as found in Walch. It 
is, of course, in German. It seems proba- 
ble that Audin never even saw it. He says 
the letter was written in 1522; but both 
Walch and the Jena edition prove, as we 
have stated, that it was written in 1523. 
Did Audin carelessly rely on Ulenberg, 
or did they both get their authority 
from some Latin paraphrase? In any case 
they gave currency to, if they did not coin, 
a most shameless calumny. The passages 
we have translated, and on which the 
calumniators must rely for defense, if on 
any, bring out clearly Luther’s strong 
moral sense. The doctrine he sets forth is 
as sound to-day as it was four hundred 
years ago. Those who discourage mar- 
riage and promote celibacy are not thereby 
promoting chastity, cither in ecclesiastical 
or social life, but what Luther calls wn- 
keuschen Keuschheit. 

And now it is too much to expect Catho- 
lic papers to retract the slander, or even to 
allow their readers to see the truth in their 
columns; but perhaps they may have de- 
cency enough to quit circulating the foul 
calumny; but we cannot be sure even of 
this much. 


——— 


GENERAL CROOK ON THE 
INDIANS. 





WE have read, with unmingled pleasure 
and hearty approval, the report of Briga- 
dier-General Crook on the Indians. His 
command covers the department of Arizona; 
and the account which he gives, and the 
suggestions he offers, make his report a 
document full of interest. As a soldier, 
General Crook has proved himself one of 
the best Indian fighters the country has ever 
had. He thoroughly understands the In- 
dian race, whether in peace or war; and, as 
to the solution of the so-called Indian prob- 
lem, we know of no man more competent 
to give sound and reliable opinions. We 
propose, by afew extracts from his report, 
to let him speak for himself. 

As to the settlement of the Indian ques- 
tion, General Crook says: 

“There are simply two methods, Either the 
Indians must be exterminated, or they must be 
treated with justice. From my experience of late 
years I can state unhesitatingly that, since the 
Indians have Jearned the strength and power of 
our people, in almost every Indian war which I 
have known anything about, the prime cause 
therefor has been either the failure of our 
Government to make good its pledges, or the 
wrongs perpetrated upon them by unscrupulous 
whites. This condition of affairs can no longer 
continue, The Indian has now sufficient knowl- 
edge of the needs of the.country to force us to 
deal justly with him; andif heis not so dealt 
with he will go upon the war-path,” 

The meaning of this is that we must do 
right by the Indians, and give them their 
rights, or we must fight them in wars which 
our own wrongs will have provoked. 

The sensible course, tu say nothing about 
the morality of the question, is to treat the 
Indians justly; to keep faith with them, 
and protect them against unscrupulous 
white men. It will cost far less to do this 
than to pay the expenses of the fighting 
which injustice will be sure to provoke. 
The wrongs and atrocities toward the In- 
dians, which provoke an Indian war, are just 
the things which the Government cannot 
safely wink at or afford to tolerate. It 
must satisfy the Indians that hereafter, they 
will be treated with justice, and see to it 
that this is an accomplished fact; and then, 
as General Crook says, there will be no In- 
dian outbreaks for the soldiers of the Union 
to suppress at a heavy cost of life and 
treasure. The Indian can never respect the 
justice of ‘‘a government which only pun- 
ishes him, while it allows the white man 
to plunder him ashe pleases.” General 
Crook says: ‘I have no knowledge of a 
case on record where a white man has been 
convicted and punished for defrauding an 
Indian.” 





In another connection, General Crook 
says: ‘Recently it has been the general 
wish of all the tribes among whom I have 
been to own their land in severalty. There 
is among them a constant feeling of inse- 
curity. They have so often been legislated 
or tricked out of their reservations that 
they fear the same thing may again occur 
should their land be coveted by white set- 
tlers.” On this point he remarks: 


‘¢ Give the Indian a patent for his land, under 
such conditions preventing alienation as may be 
deemed advisable, and let him feel that it is his 
own and cannot be taken from him, He then 
becomes not only conservative—for he has prop- 
erty to lose by misconduct—but when he sur- 
rounds himself with pigs and cows, etc., he finds 
that he has all he wants to live upon. He then 
realizes that he is independent, and that his fam- 
ily is provided for in the event of his death, and 
there is no further need of the tribal organiza- 
tion. It will then, in my judgment, disappear, 
and not until then. Sosoon as the Indian gets 
his land in severalty, he should have the ballot. 
Nothing can be of greater value in the settlement 
of the Indian question than a community of in- 
terests between the Indian and the white settler ; 
and in no other way can this be so easily brought 
about as by making the Indian politically the 
white man’s equal. He is certainly the equal, 
mentally, of a large class who now have the fran- 
chise ; and with the right to vote, he would soon 
find that the white communities living nearest 
him would take an interest in his concerns, No 
people or race can live in our country deprived 
of full political powers, without becoming more 
and more degraded. Nor can such a people be 
long imposed upon or mistreated with the right 
to vote allowed them.” 


There is an immense amount of good 
practical sense, as well as solid justice, in 
these views. What General Crook pro- 
poses is to brush away, 8° far as law is 
concerned, all distinction hetween the Indian 
and the white man, just as has been done 
in respect to any distinction between the 
Negro and the white man. He proposes 
that the Indian shall be placed within, and 
not kept without, the body politic of the 
United States; that he shall at once be 
made a land-holder in severalty and a 
citizen of the United States, and that, in 
this position, he shall have all the rights 
and be subject to all the responsibilities of 
other citizens. General Crook would not 
wait until the Indians are thoroughly civil- 
ized before doing all this for them. He 
would rather make it the means of their 
civilization. His views are those of one 
who, as a soldier and a philanthropist at 
the same time, has had a very large oppor- 
tunity to study Indian life and Indian char- 


acter. 
EO 


THE DOCTRINE OF JUDGE LYNCH. 


Tue INDEPENDENT, in its issue of the 29th 
of last month, contained a short editorial 
entitled ‘‘ The Remedy for Lynching.” The 
occasion for writing the editorial was the 
lynching of Nelling in Indiana, the self- 
confessed murderer of Miss Ida Atkinson. 
The jail in which Nelling was confined was 
broken into by a lawless mob, and he was 
summarily taken from the hands of the law 
and then hanged to the limb of a tree, 
Tue INDEPENDENT characterized this deed 
as an act of murder, and called upon the 
authorities in Indiana to use the utmost 
diligence to bring the murderers to justice 
in the way that the law prescribes. 

This ‘‘ remedy for lynching” has brought 
out two responses from regular readers of 
Tue INDEPENDENT, in both of which the 
writers not only protest against the remedy, 
but denounce lawyers, jurors and judges 
because criminals who ought to be hanged 
so often escape the punishment they de- 
serve. It is, however, necessary, in the 
interests of justice, for Judge Lynch now 
and then to hold his court and supplement 
the regular administration of law, and thus 
the more effectually teach the criminal 
classes that they must not violate the law. 
Nelling’s case is referred to as a pertinent 
illustration of this doctrine. The men who 
took him from jail and hanged him by the 
neck were not, in the judgment of these 
correspondents, murderers, but rather “‘ de- 
serve the thanks of all good men.” They 
gave Nelling just what his crime merited, 
but what he might -possibly have escaped 
but for their timely and patriotic interfer- 
ence. This is the gist of what both of these 
writers have to say on the subject. 

We confess to them very frankiy, and to 





all others of like mind, that we still hold 

the opinion already expressed in regard to 

the nature of the act, and also as to the 

proper remedy for preventing the repetition 

of such acts. Murder is carefully defined 

by the laws of Indiana, as well as by those 

of other states; and killing men by lynch- 

ing, comes, beyond all question, within the 

meaning of the definition. Such killing is 

deliberate and intentional killing, and that, 

too, without the authority of law, and in- 

deed, against its authority. The partici- 

pants in the killing are, by the rule of law, 

murderers; and if the law is right, as we 

believe it is, then every one of these partic- 

ipants ought to be dealt with as the law di- 
rects. This is what we said in the editorial 

referred to; and it is what we say now. 

Judge Lynch is simply a murderer, no mat- 
ter what may be the character of the man 
he murders. He kills without any author- 
ity for so doing; he does it by design and 
intention; and this is murder, whether per- 
petrated by a single individual or by a mob 
of one hundred and fifty persons. The fact 
that a mob does the killing, and that the 
man killed is himself a murderer, does not 
change the character of the action at all. 
The law forbids this kind of killing, as it 
ought to do, and as it must do in order to 
protect human society, and provides a pun- 
ishment for it; and hence the only proper 
way of dealing with Judge Lynch is to 
treat him as a felon, and, after trial and con- 
viction, hang him by the neck till he is 
dead. A few examples of this charactcr 
would put an end alike to his doctrine and 
the practice of it. 

Lynching, moreover, is the very worst 
of all possible remedies for alleged defects 
in the regular administration of law, It is 
a thousand times worse than the evil which 
it proposes to correct. Let it be granted 
that criminals, in the process of regular 
trial, sometimes escape the punishment 
which they deserve. This is undoubtedly a 
fact; and yet it is far better that they 
should thus escape than that a mob of 
lynchers should take justice into its hands 
and attempt to maintain law by most out- 
rageously violating law. The evil in the 
latter case is immensely greater than in the 
former, since it for the time being displaces 
and practically repeals all law except that 
which the lynchers themselves choose to 
establish. It is the lawless action of a 
comparatively few men—certainly far less 
than the whole community—who generally 
disguise themselves that they may not be 
recognized, and who, without a particle of 
authority, without the forms of law, with- 
out hearing evidence and without giving 
any opportunity for a plea of defense, seize 
their victim under the naked law of brute 
force, and summarily put him to death, 
and at the same time defy and overcome all 
the agencies of law that may be called into 
action for his protection against lawless 
violence. Itis the most abominable ‘and 
horrible tyranny, because the physical 
force of a mass of men, unregulated by any 
law but that of their own passions, is 
brought to bear against the life of one 
man. He might as well be thrown into a 
den of hungry tigers. The spectacle of 
Judge Lynch executing law is not one whit 
above the lowest barbarism, where men kill 
each other whenever they wish to do so, 
just as beasts of prey destroy the lives of 
the animals on which they feed. 

Civilized society can never take Judge 
Lynch into partnership with itself as an 
auxiliary to the ends for which it exists. It 
must get rid of Judge Lynch; and the 
way to do so is not to condone his 
offenses, and not to glorify him as a 
hero, but to punish him as a felon. Let 
Judge Lynch understand that when he as- 
sumes to make and execute the law, to try 
causes and hang those whom he condemns, 
good citizens will not only not applaud 
him, but will use their utmost efforts to 
have him brought to justice in the way the 
law prescribes, and then, our word for it, 
Judge Lynch will stop business. We know 
of no other sufficient or safe way of deal- 
ing withhim. We know of no tyrant more 
to be dreaded than this self-same Judge 
Lynch. His reign is the ruin of law and 
the substitution of brute force. Whatever 
may be the failures of civil society in the 
administration of justice, the very worst of 
all failures is to let Judge Lynch commit 





crime with impunity. 
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Tur Inperenpext has informed its readers, 
through various announcements, as to what may 
be expected in the way of contributions, includ- 
ing stories, poems and special articles, during 
the coming year. It would, perhaps, satisfy our 
readers were we to state that the previous stand- 
ard of Tux [yperenvenr will be maintained. 
That, however, would not satisfy us; for a stand- 
still, in our opinion, is almost equivalent to re- 
trogression. We propose to advance, therefore ; 
and we feel confident that the progress will be 
apparent to our readers; and it will be unneces- 
sary, we know, to sing our own praises, except as 
that may be done imperceptibly by the character 
of the matter contained in the paper. We shall 
begin the new year by publishing a sweet poem 
by Whittier, which will make the reader forget, 
for the moment, the bleakness of Winter, and 
think only of the Summer-time the verse de- 
scribes. 4 

Once more the Baptists are leading American 
scholars in studies connected with Biblical archer- 
ology. Prof. D, G. Lyon, of Harvard University, 
whose address at the Baptist Autumnal Confer- 
ence we printed two weeks ago, has just published 
the first original and thoroughly scholarly work in 
the line of Assyrian study produced by an Amer- 
ican. It forms the fifth volume in Delitzsch and 
Haupt’s ‘Assyriologische Bibliothek” (Assyrian 
Library), and is entitled (we translate from the 
German, in which language it is written) ‘ The 
Cuneiform Texts of Sargon, King of Assyria, B.C, 
722—705." Itcontains all Sargon’s inscriptions, 
carefully written out and photolithographed—it 
being too much of a task to set the text in type— 
with careful lists of all various readings in parallel 
cylinders and variations in published copies. 
Following these autograph pages are transcrip- 
tions of the texts, translation, commentary, dic- 
tionary and index, the whole making a volume 
which, for beauty of page and admirable execu- 
tion, is not surpassed by the work of any scholar, 
and which gives promise of that development of 
Oriental studies which is coming in America, 
Already there are classes in Assyrian in Union 
Theological Seminary, in Harvard College, and 
in Johns Hopkins University, in which latter in- 
stitution Dr. Haupt has five students, which is 
as many as are to be expected in a German uni- 
versity. Prof. Lyon's volume reminds us not 
only that the Baptists, with their passion for 
Bible study, have, ever since Dr. Hackett divided 
with Dr. Robinson the honor of being the first of 
Biblical scholars, held an honorable precedence 
in all studies connected with the Scriptures, but 
that there is in the country no more advanced 
and enterprising scholarship than that which 
has come out of the South. Professor Lyon, like 
his Baptist associate, Professor Toy, and like 
Professor Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins, a 
Grecian without a superior, and like the lamented 
Sidney Lanier, who excelled in criticism as in 
poetry, is a Southerner by birth and education. 

As will be seen the writer of the following 
note is connected with one of our most conser- 
vative Churches. 

To Tue Eprron of THE INDEPENDENT : 

I have no design upon your columns, but wish to 
state my grievance against some to whom I look 
for instruction, because I think it well for an editor 
to be acquainted with the views and feelings of the 
readers of his paper. 

I will take for my text Schaff’s treatment of the 
Star of Bethiemen in his ‘‘ Church History,” and the 
representation he gives there of Pritchard’s views, as 
expreased in Smith’s “ Dictionary.” I wish to cali your 
attention to it, because it is one of those things I 
continually meet with in distinguished writers, and 
who are considered authorities, It has got to be so 
that we are not safe unless we have before our own 
eyes the sources from which statements are drawn. 
The worst of itis not so much that we, “the average 
pastor,” are ourselves deceived, but that we deceive 
others. And our trust is impaired in what we find 
because we dare not rely upon statements unless 
we can test them ourselves. And for that we lack 
the time and pecuniary ability to buy the necessary 
books, if not the intellectual ability also. I don't 
want to stand upon rotten foundations or to place 
others upon them. 

See how it works: I have “ Geikie’s Hours with the 
Bible.” It seefis to be a carefally written and can- 
did book, a perfect god-send to the average pastor. 
Now when I consult that book about the asserted 
antiquity of man, I find an account of Homer's 
borings in the Delta mud; I there find 
that these borings are an untrustworthy basis 
for any calculation as to the antiquity of mankind; 
when I read Renouf’s account of these same borings 
in his “ Religion of Egypt,” I get an entirely different 
impression. Now, if I could only rely upon the can- 
dor of our apologists or, rather, their stern imparti- 
ality and rigor in investigation, I would have no 
trouble; but now I[ am at sea, 

I find a statement that the Bible does not pretend 
to give chronology; that Bible—at least Old Testa- 
ment history—has been made to harmonize, so far as 
chronology is concerned, with the extremest views 
about the age of mankind; and yet I find in Genesis 


v, and Gen. Xl, 10, etc., what contradicts this state- 
ment. 

T once read an excellent work by a famous apolo- 
gist who evidently did not accept the statements of 
geologists about the age of this earth; and yet this 

ame writer quoted from Christian scientists about 
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the harmony of science and the Bible what was 
based upon an interpretation he did not accept. 

Some two years agol promised my people a lecture 
onthe genuineness and authenticity of Luke; but 
when I tried to find out about that element which 
the Synoptists have in common with either one or 
two of each other, I became so suspicious of the 
orthodox explanations accessible to me that I never 
gave the lecture, though sorely disappointing my 
people thereby. I did not trust my authorities enough 
to carry out my purpose. 

I forgot to state that I am a minister of the Gospel, 

belonging to the orthodoxest of the orthodox deno- 
minations—the Dutch Reformed. Of course I don’t 
mean to say that there are no trustworthy au- 
thorities, Robinson, I have no doubt, is one. Ezra 
Abbott Ihave always trusted implicitly. The fact 
that sucha man as Meyer retained his faith in 
Christ has helped me more in my investigations into 
such matters as these than many a plausible har- 
mony made out by one who was bound to find or 
make one. Meyer’s English editors, or rather his 
American editor.of Acts, thinks he must put in his 
corrective here and there. Why, the honesty with 
which Meyer puts down his convictions, whether 
right or wrong, always the result of rigorously con- 
ducted investigation, does more good than can be 
neutralized by any error there may be in the state- 
ment, We, the lesser fry among the preachers, feel 
that we can trust such aman, Can you make out to 
give us an editorial on this point? 
Our correspondent has himself written the edi- 
torial. Whether an apologist’s writings are 
really helpful or not, depends on which he loves 
most, his religion or the truth, 


Tue superficial differences between denomina- 
tions are the burden of numerous stories, a few 
of which we gather, hoping that, if each one of 
them shall be old and stale to somebody, yet one 
or more of the lot will be new to each reader, 
The difference between *‘High Church” and ‘“‘Low 
Church” was felicitouslvy explained by the pastor 
of a floating bethel, who, when asked whether his 
was High or Low, responded that that depended 
entirely upon the tide, An English caterer dis- 
tinguished them otherwise, however. When de- 
sired to prepare an entertainment, he required 
to know whether they were High Church or Low 
Church ; ‘‘ because,” said he, “if they are Low 
Church we eats ’em ; if they are High Church we 
drinks ’em.” The difference between Old School 
and New School Presbyterians was described in 
quite as happy a manner by some ene who said 
he believed it consisted in this; that the Old 
School stood up when it prayed; and the New 
School stood up when it sang. The difference 
between a Universalist and a Unitarian was wit- 
tily expressed by Starr King while still belonging 
to the former body: ‘‘The Universalists believe 
that God is too good to damn them, while the 
Unitarians believe that they are too good to be 
damned.” The difference between a Methodist 
and a Baptist was set forth by the concluding 
remarks of a spirited discussion between two 
members of those denominations, when the Bap- 
tist remarked, ‘I don’t like you Methodists any- 
how, for yon have too much machinery about 
you”; to which the Methodist brother promptly 
retorted, ‘‘I don’t care if we have ; we don’t run 
it by water.” 





Tue landing of the Pilgrims was celebrated on 
Saturday evening last by the New England Soci- 
ety at Delmonico’s, It was the 263d anniversary ; 
and we understand that 263 members were pres- 
ent when President Cooper led the way from the 
reception rooms to the dining hall. After grace 
was said the guesta seated themselves at the 
richly-spread tables, pinned their bouwlonniéres to 
their coats, and took a leisurely survey of the 
elegant and appropriate decorations of the room, 
There was little in the ménu to suggest New 
England either as it is or as it was two hundred 
years ago. But this is a department of life in 
which the sons of the Puritans have found it 
easy to accept the tuition of France. On this 
occasion at least the fine art of Delmonico was 
able to persuade them to submit for something 
over two hours with good grace and with convi- 
vial hilarity to. this agreeable captivity. At half- 
past eight President Cooper, from bis seat at 
the elevated table crowded with distinguished 
guests, called order, and, with some happy re- 
marks of his own, announced the first toast of 
the evening, “The President of the United 
States.” President Arthur, being at the time 
the guest of the New England Society of Phila- 
delphia, Gen. Grant was loudly called for, and 
responded ina brief characteristic speech of 
amusing protest, in which he said that he had 
been celebrating Forefather’s Day at a dinner 
in Brooklyn, ‘‘which began yesterday and ended 
to-day, and a man could not be expected to make 
two speeches on the same subjectin one day. The 
two orators who followed, Mr. Evarts and George 
William Curtis, rose far above the ordinary level 
reached even by the orators of the New England 
Society. Their speeches may be found in the 
daily papers of the next morning. Mr. Evarts 
was by turns witty, grave and caustic. He de- 
lighted the audience with the nice turns of his 
courteous and dignitied rhetoric. In speaking 
of the Mormon plague, and of the necessity of 
political reform, and of the moral and religious 
aspects of the anniversary, he showed himself 
the worthy son of Jeremiah Evarts. Bub, fine as 





his speech was, Mr, Curtis’s was yet finer. He 





was never keener, never wittier nor more grace- 
ful. The eloquent rhetoric which seems always to 
be at his command never had more fiery bold- 
ness than in the noble words he spoke for “‘ Puri- 
tan principles and Puritan pluck.” The fun and 
comedy of the evening fell to General Horace Por- 
ter, who, in his response to the toast ‘‘ Woman,” 
turned the vociferous applause which followed Mr. 
Curtis’s peroration into tumultuous laughter. 
Mr. Beecher had a warm welcome as he rose to 
speak of “The Old New England Clergy.” 
He drew a bright and worthy picture of 
the social life of the New England clergy 
as he knew them in childhood and as he 
heard them described by his father. His speech, 
though enlivened with wit and humor, was 
grave, conservative and healthy, abounding in 
happy generalizations of the Puritan method 
and the Puritan principle, especially in what he 
said of the accountability of the New En: land 
minister to public opinion, and not to a court. 
Mayor [ ow took occasion in his remarks to call 
attention toa much needed reform in the prin- 
ciple of municipal government. Mayor Edson 
was received with great warmth and gave a teel- 
ling accourft of the burdens of official life. Mr. 
Chauncey Depew brought the proceedings to an 
end in a bright speech of his own kind a few 
minutes before midnight, and thus ended, ‘‘ the 
same day it began,” an anniversary of the 
New England Society which, without anything 
more in the occasion to mark it than the merit 
of the addresses, stands in strong contrast to 
some that have preceded it, and will be long 
remembered on its own account. 


An English educational journal recently 
offered a prize to that one of its readers—most of 
whom are teachers—who should give the b2st list 
of the first ten among living English men of let- 
ters, with special mention of the literary work 
which is supposed to constitute the chief title to 
the place assigned to them. More then 500 re- 
turned replies, of which the following received 
the prize : 


1, Browning.............. “ Dramatic Lyrics,” 
) — Se “In Memoriam.” 
8, Swinburne..... . “Atalanta in Calydon.” 





4. Newman....... .. “Apologia pro Vita Sua,” 
 Reehtltt, ccvccccccesees “ Modern Painters.” 
er “Empedocles on Etna,” 

9. We. Maat... ..cccccce “Life and Death of Jason.” 
8, John Morley.......... “ Voltaire.” 

D Be iccceccrescevescee “Rationalism in Europe.” 


10. E. A. Freeman........ “ The Norman Conquest,” 


With this compare a general analysis of all the 
answers received. The ten who received the 
highest votes were as follows: 


No. of Votes. 
tg In Memoriam” (257). 
1, Tennyson.,......501 i“ Idylls of the King” (159). 
“ Modern Painters” (238), 
3. Ruskin.........., 42 Je Stones of Venice” (125). 
(“Literature and Dogma” (137), 
8 Arnold........... 453 ; “ Essays on Criticism” (89), 
!* Poems” (50), 
“ The Ring and the Book” (253), 


4. Browning........448{“ Paracelsus” (58), 
“Men and Women” (37), 
5. Froude,..........301 ‘* History of England.” 


6. Swinburne...... 262 “ Atalanta in Calydon.” 

7, Freeman..,......41 “The Norman Conquest.” 

8. Spencer..........235 “ Study of Sociology.’’ 

9. Newman.......... 192 “ Apologia pro Vita Sua.” 

10. Marley...........187 “Life of Cobden.” 

The Spectator expresses surprise that either 
Spencer or Mr, Freeman received so many votes, 
their claims to recognition resting on something 
else than charm of style. It is also surprised 
that Sir Henry Taylor, author of “Philip Yan 
Artevelde,” stood only thirty-first on the list and 
received only twenty votes. No woman received 
over ten votes, although 7"ve Spectator expresses 
the opinion that Mrs. Oliphant’s “‘A Beleaguered 
City” should give her rank among the first ten, 
Among those who are surprisingly absent from 
the’ whole list of those voted for, are Mr. Buchan- 
an, Aubrey De Vere, Dean Church and Goldwin 
Smith. It does not please us to see Matthew 
Arnold put by the popular vot: before Cardinal 
Newman. Probably the noise his “Apologia” 
made led many to put him in who had never 
read it nor his other even more brilliant vol- 
umes. Nor are we satisfied at all with the pop- 
ular judgment which puts Arnold’s “Literature 
and Dogma” at the head of his literary works. 








We cannot refute the position taken in the 
following letter by the daughter of Lucy Stone, 
nor do we wish to: 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In your issue of Dec. 20th, Senator Edmunds ob- 
jects to the proposed disfranchisement of all the men 
in Utah, Mormons and Gentiles alike. He objects to 
it, among other reasons, because it “ deprives the 
innocent as wellas the guilty of all voice in public 
affairs, Nothing but the direst need could justify 
such a step,” Yet,in the same article, he advocates 
the disfranchisement of all the women in Utah, Mor- 
mons and Gentiles alike. Is not this open to the 
same objection; that it “deprives the innocent as 
well as the guilty of all voice in publicaffairs?” Can 
anything but “ the direst need justify such a step?” 

Itisan admitted fact that the male population of 
Utah is overwhe)mingly Mormon, and that the Mor- 
mon men vote solid the way the Church bids them. 
The disfranchisement of women, therefore, could 
not avail to break the political power of the Church. 
Attention has been repeatedly called to this fact by 
senators who are anything but Mormon sympathiz- 

ers. Senator Edraunds himself does not claim that 





the abolition of woman suffrage in Utah would give 
the Gentiles a majority. Then what good would it 
do? 

It is unfair on the face of it to disfranchise the wo- 
men of Utah because most of them vote the Mormon 
ticket, while the men of Utah, most of whom do just 
the same, retain their political rights. 

The extirpation of polygamy is to be earnestly 
sought by all just and effectual means. But the 
means now proposed is manifestly unjust, and there 
is no prospect that it would be effectual. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

Boston, Mass. 

Tue Republican senators last week re-organ - 
ized the Senate of the United States by turning 
out all Democratic officers of the Senate aud 
putting Republicans in their places. They were 
enabled to do this by the aid of the two Read- 
juster senators of Virginia, who steadily voted 
with them. The spectacle, in one respect, was 
rather amusing than otherwise. Some three 
years ago the Democrats had the majority in the 
Senate, and they made a clean sweep of all Re- 
publican officers, greatly to the disgust of Re- 
publican senators, who indignantly protested 
that the men in office were faithful and honest 
and abundantly competent ; and that there was 
no reason for a change other than that of sheer 
partisanship, which was a bad reason, The 
Democratic senators, paying no atten{jon to the 
protest, did the business with relentless deter- 
mination; and ever since the offices of the Sen- 
ate, until last week, have been held by Demo- 
crats, Now, however, the Republicans, with the 
aid of Senators Mahone and Riddleberger, are 
in the majority; and they have just done the 
very thing in kind against which they so earnestly 
protested three years ago, greatly to the disgust 
of the Democratic senators, who, in virtuous 
tones, remonstrated against this gross viola- 
tion of the spirit of Civil Service Reform. 
The Republican senators were deaf aa 
adders to the appeal. They wanted the 
offices for members of their own party; 
and they meant to have them, either with 
reason or without it. The two classes of sena- 
tors are now just even. They have both had 
their season of indignation, and both preached 
well, and both practiced badly. They have both 
acted onthe theory that “to the victors belung 
the spoile.” It isa pity that, whichever party 
may control the Senate, so dignified a body as 
the Senate of the United States ought to be, can- 
not rise above the level of this low and selfish 
theory. 





Preswwent Antuor is the fourth Vice-Presi- 
dent who has succeeded to the Presidency by the 
death of the President, being preceded by Vice- 
Presidents Tyler, Fillmore and Johnson ; and it 
must be confessed that he has made for himself 
a far better record as President than any one of 
his predecessors, Tyler became an open and un- 
disguised traitor to the Whig Party that elected 
him ; and the same was true of Johnson in respect 
to the Republican Party. Mr. Fillmore was so 
anxious to be his own successor that he 
abandoned his previously avowed principles, and 
sold nimself out, body and soul, to the slave oli- 
garchy of those days, thinking this to be th, 
surest way to gain his end, but provoking the 
disgust and exciting the contempt of a large mass 
of people at the North. He took the direct road 
to defeat his own end, and virtually became a 
factionist in the Whig Party. President Arthur, 
though engaged in bad business at the time of 
President Garfield’s death, and by no means pop- 
ular with or trusted by a very large section of the 
Republican Party, has shown himself co be a very 
much wiser man, While not brilliant, he is sa- 
gacious and sensible, and has in the main so 
conducted the Government as to secure the gen- 
eral respect of the people. He stands to-day with 
the people and with his own party on a much 
better footing than he did when he was sworn 
into office as President. His policy has been 
conservative and true to the principles of the 
party that elected him ; and he has had the good 
sense to avoid any glaring blunders. It is but 
candid and truthful to say that his administration 
thus far has been a success. His messages to 
Congress have been able and wise documents. 
He seems to be entirely honest in giving effect to 
the Civil Service law. As to the question whether 
he should next year be nominated by the Repub- 
lican Party as its candidate for the Presidency, 
the wise course for him to take is to do nothing, 
and let the question wholly alone, and simply at- 
tend to the duties of his office. We can easily 
understand that such an honor would be accept- 
able to him; but if he himself enters upon an 
active policy to win it, the chances are ten to one 
that what he does will be more effective in just 
the opposite direction, The let-alone policy is 
his wise course. 





Tue Supreme Court of the United States has 
just rendered a decision in the habeas corpus 
case of the Sioux Indian Crow Dog, which strik- 
ingly illustrates the anomalous legal position of 
at least some of the Indians, of this country. 
Crow Dog murdered another Sioux Indian. 
Spotted Tail; and for this offense he was tried 
in the District Court of the First Judicial Dis- 
trict in Dakota, in which the Sioux Indians have 
their reservation, and, being found guilty, was 
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sentenced to death. The counsel for the prison- 
er insisted, before the Supreme Court, that the 
crime charged against Crow Dog was not an of- 
fense under the laws of the United States; 
that the District Court in Dakota 
had no jurisdiction to try him; and that, 
therefore, the judgment and sentence of the 
Court are void. The Court decided that, the 
offense being committed in an Indian reserva- 
tion, and by one Indian upon another, under the 
law as it now stands, the only authority for 
the trial and punishment of the offense must be 
furnished by the Sioux tribe of Indians. That 
is to say, there are some persons living in this 
country, who are not, for offenses which they 
may commit against each other, subject to the 
jugisdiction of either the State or Federal Courts. 
They are outside of law altogether, so far as 
these courts are concerned; and these persons 
are Indians living in reservations, who commit 
crimes against other Indians. Such is the law 
as expounded by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The law ought to be repealed, 
and every Indian in the United Siates ought to 
have the same protection and the same liabilities 
and responsibilities under law as any other in- 
habitant of the United States. Thisis the one 
great reform needed in our legal treatment of the 
Indian and an indispensable part of the solution 
of the Indian problem. We should give him the 
benefit of law in the fullest sense, and at the 
same time hold him responsible to law. This 
means tomake hima citizen and treat him as 
such, 





.. The Congregationahst has « very appre- 
ciative notice of the services of the late Dr. J. O. 
Means ; yet we cannot but question the taste of 
flinging his pious ashes in the face of those who 
have differed from our contemporary in the An- 
dover controversy. While he lived The Congre- 
gationalist declared that the Secretaries of the 
American Board were unjustly charged with 
using their office to aid one of the parties in that 
conflict. Dr. Means, while living, never put 
himself on record on the subject. It hardly 
seems graceful for the chief combatant now to 
hold up the dead as a protecting shield, or pub- 
licly to put weapons into his hands which he 
took up while living. Whether or not he pri- 
vately approved the polemic articles in question, 
he did not think it well to give them any public 
indorsement. We shall be surprised if the sur- 
viving Secretaries of the Board feel grateful for 
such a notice of their associate. 


..Mr. W. 8. Holman, the Indiana objector, 
has this to say: 

“The tax on tobacco is one which affects an abso- 

lute necessity of human life. There is no use in 
talking of it simply as aluxury, as a thing that may 
be dispensed with. Tobacco may be injurious to the 
human system, and all that, but itis a solace to the 
poor as well as a consolation to labor, and, indeed, 
to men under all conditions of life.” 
And just so for the tax on whisky. That, also, is 
a necessity and a solace to many. The Pilot 
says that nineteen out of twenty of its readers 
will agree with Mr. Holtman. It cannot have 
many ladies among its readers, or they belong 
to a curious class. No repeal for ua. 


..A new plan, proposed by Mr. Carlton, of 
Georgia, for disposing of the surplus revenues 
of the Government, is to use the money in pay- 
ing the former slaveholders for their loss of 
slave property in consequence of emancipation. 
This generous policy of restitution on the part 
of the Government would be very agreeable to 
the South and make all things lovely in both 
sections of the country. Mr. Carlton thinks 
that this will yet be done, and hence has advised 
the Southern people to keep a register of their 
former slaves and their estimated value at the 
time of emancipation. 


....The week has brought us exciting news 
from both Cochin China and Tonquin. 
In the former, the capital, Hue, has been the 
scene of an anti-French revolution, King Hie- 
phema having been poisoned and replaced os- 
tensibly by a fifteen year old cipher, but really 
by a hostile regency not yet recognized by the 
French. The latter are, however, too strong in 
Cochin China to make such a demonstration a 
success. North, in Tonquin, the French have 
taken Sontay after no great resistance, which 
gives them hopes that they will capture Bac- 
Ninh, where are Chinese regulars and where they 
might also capture a Chinese war. 


. Says the Catholic Mirror: 

“Tag INDEPENDENT almanac puts the number of 

Catholicsin the United States at 6,832,954, That was 
the number ten yeara ago. 8,000,000 would be a 
nearer approach now.” 
The InDEPEXDENT ALMANAO gives the “ estimated 
Catholic population” as stated by Sadlier’s Catho- 
lic Directory. On what authority does the Mir- 
ror claim 8,000,000? We have a suspicion that it 
would be hard to find 6,832,954 ; but the Directo- 
ry is the best, indeed the only Catholic authority 
we know ; and we followed it. 


..After the Chinese the Hungarians. Pre- 
cisely the same crusade which has been preached 
in California against the Chinese is now being 
started in the coal regions of Pennsylvania 
against the Hungarian miners who are said to he 





filthy,” “‘immoral,” etc., etc. Will it be the 
Irish or the Germans next? Shall we have a re- 
vival of knownothingism? We advise our adopted 
fellow-citizens to stamp on all knownothingism 
either directed against Mongolians, Slavs, or 
Celts, 

..The Evening Poat, of this city, occasion- 


ally tries to be funny in regard to the Mormon 
problem. As a recent specimen, we allude to 
its proposition to cut off the supply of women 
in Utah, and thus starve out polygamy for the 
want of the raw material to keep it alive. The 
Post suggests that, if all female immigrants were 
kept out of Utah, there would not be women 
enough there to meet the demands of the polyg- 
amous system, 


.. We should not wonder if our criticisms as 
to the selection of essayists to read before the 
Presbyterian Alliance in Belfast might do some 
goed. The Evangelist isnot at all pleased with 
the facts as to those not delegates being invited 
to speak, disclosed in Dr. Mathew’s letter to Tae 
INDEPENDENT. It says the delegates and alter- 
nates were carefully chosen, and that to pass 
them over in favor of selections made by a Bel- 
fast Committee isa discourtesy. 


.-The Democrats who do not like the Civil 
Service record of Senator Pendleton, and yet 
support him for re-election, comfort themselves 
with the idea that there is “nothing in Civil 
Service Reform that will prevent a Democratic 
President from turning every Republican out of 
office and filling the vacancy with Democrats.” 
This is just what will happen if Democrats come 
into power. 


..The old Republican “ machine” that has 
ruled the Republican Party in this city for more 
than a quarter of a century, has at length suc- 
cumbed under the stern demand of public senti- 
ment. The party has been reorganized, and it will 
be the fault of Republican voters if another 
similar machine shall be established to take the 
place of the one that has just disappeared. 


..-Abont five thousand miles of tclegraphic 
wire are said to be strung along the roofs of the 
houses in this city, in most instances without 
the permission of the householders, Any one who 
chooses to do so has a perfect legal right to 
remove these wires from the roof of his house, If 
they are there without his permission, then they 
are there by a trespass upon his premises, 


.. The Episcopal Recorder last week has one 
of the most ingeniously constructed misprints we 
have lately seen. In aletter from London ap- 
peared a flattering picture of its neighbor Trum- 
bull. of the Sunday-school Times ; but few Phila- 
delphians will recognize the author of ‘‘Kadesh- 
Barnea” under the disguise of ‘*Frauboit,.” 


..Conroy, the drunken policeman of this 
city, who shot and killed Peter Keenan, being 
convicted of the crime of murder in the first de- 
gree, was last week sentenced to death. His de- 
served fate ought to be a warning to all police- 
men. Their official character is no license for 
murder or acts of violence contrary to law. 


..A sister of Congressman John D. White, 
of Kentucky, is a graduate of the Michigan Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, and recently applied to the 
Louisville Board of Pharmacy to be registered 
as an assistant pharmacist ; but was refused, be- 
canse she isa woman. It is a mean act, which 
we trust the courts will correct. 


...Senator Cullom’s bill in regard to Utah is 
in the line of the President’s recommendation, 
and designed to carry it into effect. Congress 
may hesitate over the measure, yet it will have to 
come to it at last, or give up the problem as in- 
solvable by the agency of law. 


. President Arthur is reported as saying that 
when he came into office as President, he at once 
made up his mind to keep cool and not worry or 
fret about anything. It certainly was a good 
idea, and he seems to have practiced upon it with 
a fair degree of success, 


...-O’Donovan Rossa, the Irish haranguer in 
this country, thinks that the English judge who 
tried O'Donnell had better not trust himself 
anywhere, where the Irish can get at him. Such 
dynamite fools are the very worst enemies of 
Treland. 


...-The fact that a Washington grand jury 
has indicted three pension swindlers may be set 
down as a hopeful sign. Pension agents have 
for years been doing a thriving business in 
swindling both the Governmeut and the soldier. 


. Colorado for the present depends mainly 
on her silver mines; and hence Colorado likes 
the Silver Law, since it helps to furnish a market 
for her silver production, though at a very heavy 
cost to the people of the United States. 


... The Presbyterian Banner can at last 
claim to have answered THe INDEPENDENT. 
It proves with great glee that, in the course of an 
argument in the treatment of biblical criticism, 
we made the typographical blunder of printing 
*1872” for 1882, Confessed. 


....A title is not a new thing in the Tennyson 
family. The Tennysons represent in the female 





line the barony of D’Eyncourt, which became 
extinct in 1735. This explains: the name in the 
poet’s new title. 


--In its Christmas number The Episcopal 
Recorder has articles from five Reformed Epis- 
copal bishops, and two or three not heard from. 
There are eighty-five other ministers in the com- 
munion. 


.-The London Times took occasion, on the 
one hundredth Evacuation Day which was so 
brilliantly celebrated in this city, to give a long 
editorial, setting forth the past progress and the 
future destiny of the United States. 


..-Governor Cameron, of Virginia, in his 
message to the legislature of that state, glorifies 
Readjusterism, which is but another name for 
the most shameless repudiation. 
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TO EVERYBODY. 


Ir a subscriber, please consult the date 
on the yellow address label on your paper 
and kindly renew one or two weeks pre, 
vious to the date there recorded, thus avoid. 
ing the loss of any consecutive numbers of 
the paper. If, however, it is not conve- 
nient, in some special cases, for a subscriber 
to renew exactly at the expiration of his 
subscription, we will, if requested, take 
pleasure in continuing his paper. 

Every reader of Tar INDEPENDENT ought 
to be able to induce some friend or friends 
to subscribe for the paper and thus secure 
it at the very lowest club rates. 

Why not save a dollar on your subscrip- 
tion by securing a club of five, thus getting 
the paper for two dollars per year? 

Subscribers who were members of a club 
last year, can aid us materially by raising 
other clubs this year. We shall be glad to 
furnish specimen copies to help any one in 
getting up a club, About forty per cent. 
of our subscribers avail themselves of our 
liberal terms and renew their subscriptions 
for two years by paying $5, or for five years 
by paying $10. 

Crus Terms. 


One year, postage free........... coveceeeee PB 00 
PE SORUNO: 2 eenecenscadccialtinds 1 50 
Three months ” =”... ceswepepsiode cing 75 
One Subscription two years..........+ - 500 
One subscription five years.........+.. 10 00 


Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 


Our object in offering Tue InpEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, each one paying $2 
only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

To those who receive this copy of the 
paper who are not at present subscribers, 
we strongly urge them to at once become 
so. No other weekly religious or literary 
newspaper can furnish you with such a 
fund of knowledge and be to you such a 
help and educator as Tue INDEPENDENT. 
Send as per terms upon the 8ist page, for 
any length of time agreeable to you, as a 
test of what the paper is and to make its 
acquaintance. We are receiving daily 
great numbers of clubs of old and new sub- 
scribers, from all parts of the country and 
Canada, and take this occasion to return 
our hearty thanks. 

College, school, and other reading rooms 
or individuals desiring to subscribe for 
any number of other papers, no matter 
where published, can have an estimate of 
cost furnished upon application to us; and 
we will send our revised list of periodicals 
with which we club at reduced rates to any 
one asking for it. 

We shall commence in February to print 
Rev. Joseph Cook’s Boston Monday Lectures 
and Preludes, as we have done for six years 
past. In lighter literature it gives us very 
great pleasure to announce that, during the 
next few months, we shall publish stories by 
a number of the most talented writers, 
among them the following: W. E. 
Norris, author of ‘‘ Matrimony,” ‘ No 
New Thing.” etc.; F. Marion Crawford, 
author of ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,” ‘‘Dr. Claudius,” 
etc.; W. D. Howells, author of ‘‘Our Wed- 
ding Journey,” etc.; J. 8. of Dale, author 
of ‘‘Guerndale” ; Edward Everett Hale, au- 
thor of ‘‘Ten Times One is Ten,” etc. ; 
Julia Schayer, author of ‘Tiger Lily, and 
Other Stories”; Thomas Hardy, author of 


etc.; Julian Hawthorne, author of ‘‘Dust,” 
etc.; the Rev. T. T. Munger, Miss Annie 
Eliot, etc., Rebecca Harding Davis, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Robert.Grant, Lucy C. Little, 
etc. 

THE thoavamne’ Atmanac for 1884, 
which will be sent to any address upon 
ceipt ofa two cent stamp, is! receiving the 
heartiest commendations from individ 
and the press everywhere. 

Our last suggestion for 1883 is, subscribe 
Sor Tus INDEPENDENT. 
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THEIR NAME IS LEGION, 

Lxarons of people have had their lives made miser- 
able by Piles. This painful difficulty is often induced 
and always axgravated by Constipation. Kidney-Wort 
is the great remedy for all affections of this kind. It 
acts as a gentle cathartic, promotes a healthy action of 
the bowels, and soothes and heals the inflamed sur- 
faces. It hascured hundreds of cases where all other 
remedies and applications have failed. Sold by all 
drugegists,—A dv, 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


PEERLESS 


SHAKING AND DUMPING OPER 
FIREPLAGE GRATES. 
The Heating Power of Three 
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COSTUMES. 


We offer the balance of our Paris Pattern 
Dresses, Suite, Dinner and Reception Costumes, 
Evening Toilets, Cloaks, Wraps, etc., also, those 
of our own manufacture at greatly reduced 
prices, preparatory to taking the semi-annual 
inventory. 


Sroadwvy A | oth ot. 


NEW YORK. 





Financial, 
TOWN DEBTS IN NEW ENGLAND. 

Tue general rule of law in most, if not all 
the New Eagland States, is that, if a town 
owes debts which it neglects or refuses to 
pay, private property may be seized on 
execution, and sold at public auction to 
satisfy judgments against these towns. The 
theory of this law is that of individual re- 
sponsibility for the payment of town debts; 
and inasmuch as the responsibility at- 
taches to all the property in the town, and 
any portion of it may be levied upon and sold 
for this purpose, every property-holder will 
naturally be conservative as to the contrac- 
tion of town debts, and just as naturally 
desire that these debts, when contracted, 
should be honestly paid by the town when 
they mature. This has the effect of mak- 
ing the towns keep faith with their cred- 
itors. Itis a sure and sovereign antidote 
against repudiation. Every man knows 
that if the town does not pay its debts out 
of the common treasury his property may 
be levied upon and sold for the purpose; 
and hence every man is the friend of town 
honesty. The system is one of long stand- 
ing in New England, and has hitherto 
worked exceedingly well. 

It appears, however, that a Mr. Eames, 
in one of the towns of Maine, has recently 
lost, in this way, some property at the suit 
of one of his neighbors, and proposes to 
test the constitutionality of this theory of 
individual responsibility for town debts. 
Mr. Eames claims that such a proceeding 
violates that provision of the Fourteenth 
Amendment which forbids a state to deprive 
any person of property ‘‘ without due pro- 
cess of law.” He means, if necessary, to 
carry the question to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

The difficulty, we imagine, which will at 
once confront Mr. Eames before the courts, 
is this: That the thing of which he com- 
plains has been so long established in New 

, England, and so universally taken for 
granted and acted upon whenever necessary, 
that it is itself part and parcel of ‘‘ the due 
process of law” which the Constitution 
guarantees, and not outside of that process 
or inconsistent with it. We can hardly 
doubt that such would be the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, if 
the question should be brought before that 
tribunal. Whether it is a wise, or even an 
equitable system, is another question. It 
may be neither, and yet be in full accord- 
ance with ‘‘due process of law.” To levy 
upon private property and sell it at auction 
is certainly according to ‘‘ due process of 
law.” This is being done every day, and 
has been done from time immemorial. For 
what the levy shall be made, and under 
what circumstances, is evidently a question 
to be settled by statute regulation. Our 
decided impression is that Mr. Eames will 
lose allthe money that he spends in con- 
testing the New England theory as tu town 
debts. Nothing in law is more fixed or 
better settled than this policy in the New 

, and ; nd it is ri t 















: SALE OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


The Financial and Commercial Chronicle 
gives the following figures showing the 
annual sale of the public lands for the last 


six years: 

Years, Acree, Years, Acres. 
WB. coccccccccccccces 6,855,781 181... . cece ee ee ene 8,379,518 
eT 8,649,250 1882.......-.e ee eeee 12,526,262 
WB ccccarccccccesece 9,000,495 1883.....-...eeeeeee 16,830,455 


The sales in 1883 are distributed as fol- 
lows: 


Acres. Acres, 
Dakots, .......0cccee 6,639,505 Missiesippi........ 516,611 
Nebraska.....,...... 1,815,104 Orewon............ 499,770 
Minnesota.......... 1,202,969 Louisiana......... 487,599 
Kaneas,...... 0.60006 908,665 Arkansas.......... 460,656 
Washington Ter'ty, 763,779 Wisconsin........ 454,002 
California. ......... 704,274 Fiorida............ 434,749 


The sales made in 1883 are more than 
double what they were in 1878. It is no- 
ticeable that Dakota Territory leads all the 
other territories in the magnitude of these 
sales, which s.eans that the territory is 
more rapidly being settled with inhabitants. 
This movement in the sale and settlement 
of the public lands is an exceedingly 
healthy one for the country. Every acre 
of land thus passing into the hands of pri- 
vate ownership, and being occupied and 
cultivated by the owner, makes an addition 
to the products of American industry, and 
by so much increases the general wealth of 
the people. The farming industry of the 
country is the primitive industry that ex- 
tracts wealth directly from the soil, and is 
the main industry upon which all other in- 
dustries depend. It is a thousand times 
more important than mining, valuable as is 
the latter as an auxiliary. This nation is, 
and is to bea great nation of farmers, di- 
viding the land among themselves in com- 
paratively small parcels. 

—— a. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS, 


Tue condition of the local money market 
has undergone but little change during the 
past week, there being an unusually large 
amount of funds seeking employment for 
this period of the year; and where un- 
doubted security is offered rates are very 
low. The general condition of the com. 
mercial interests of the country being com- 
paratively at a stand still, there is but little 
encouragement for business men to assume 
any obligations of risk or to invest in any 
new enterprises. It is unfortunate that 
the men who are best able to spend money 
freely are those who are least disposed to 
do so, as they take more pleasure in accu- 
mulating than in distributing, and would 
rather loan their money on Wall Street at 
one and two percent. than assume any risk 
in developing a business enterprise. 

The demand for money throughout the 
week has been light. The ruling rates were 
14@8 per cent. on call to borrowers on 
pledge of stock collateral and 1@2 per cent. 
on Government bonds. Time loans on 
stocks were quoted at 4@54 per cent. on 
stocks, and prime mercantile discounts at 
5@54 per cent. for double names, and 6@64 
per cent. for single names. The domestic 
exchanges were all less favorable to this 
center, and the shipments to the interior 
largely exceeded the receipts. The specie 
imports amounted to $145,634, and the 
specie exports to $561,916, of which, how- 
ever, $190,086 should have been credited to 
the previous week. 

Srook Market.—The dealings upon the 
stock market are very light, and were 
mainly confined to brokers. The reported 
liberal earnings of the railroads did not 
have the effect that was expected, and de- 
spite the efforts of the ‘‘ bulls ” the market 
continues mainly under the influence of the 
“bears.” This is attributed to the fact that 
the managers of the trunk lines that are en- 
gaged in pool arrangements are threatening 
to break up existing arrangements, and 
adopt the policy of cutting. This may be 
true; but there are other potent causes of 
the depression, chief among which is the 
prevailing distrust. The year has been a 
disastrous one for large stockholders, the 
aggregate shrinkage in prices amounting to 
an appalling figure. As one operator puts 
it, ‘‘ the market has the St. Vitus’s dance,” 
and that, too, at a time when there has never 
before been such a plethora of capital seek- 
ing investment at low rates of interest. 

U. 8. Bonps.—There was a good invest- 
ment demand for Governments throughout 
the week, which resulted in a strong and 
active market. 4s advanced fj and 44s dc. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 























i Bid. Asked, 
Se BE eis AS cumene BiB 
$e Hoot, Seki: ""Iags) taasgOurremey Ge: eae | — 
Three percents.101% ..... IC y ta, 90.185 = 
Rattroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
irregular, but generally lower. The prin- 


cipal business was, as usual, in New York, 
West Shore & Buffalo 5s, which were firmer 
than yesterday, and advanced to 694, the;clos- 
ing price having been69. Rome, Watertown 
& Ogdensburg Incomes declined 1} per cent. 
to 30. East Tennessee Incomes 1 per cent. 
to 28; Fort Worth & Denver City Firsts 1 
per cent. to 69, and Richmond & Alleghany 
Firsts 1 per cent. to 66. Burlington & 
Quincy Debenture 5s advanced 1 per cent. 
to 92. The other changes were fractional. 

Bank Sratement.—The weekly state- 
ment of the Associated Banks, issued from 
the Clearing-house last week, was again a 
favorable exhibit. The changes in the 
averages show an expansion in loans of 
$770,300, a gain in specie of $3,060,800, a 
loss in legal tenders of $622,800, an increase 
in deposits of $3,199,300, and an increase 
in circulation of $44,100. The movement 
for the week results in a gain in surplus re- 
serve of $1,638,175, and the banks now hold 
$6,894,750 in excess of the legal require- 
ments. The banks lost $2,014,000 through 
the interior movement and gained $2,200,- 
000 through the operations of the Sub- 
Treasury. 

Bank Strooxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares: 












































Bid. Asked Bil, Asked, 
America......... 1684¢ — |Marine....... 6 = 
American Ex... .129 — |Mechanice’....... _ 
Butch’s & Drov's.141 — | Mercantile ....... 120 
B Way.....- 6 erchants’, 127 
Chase....... *%5 — |Merchante’Ex::. 9 100 
Commerce. +» 10 157 ~~ ogpee 1385 = 
Corn Exchange. 162 — | Mech’s&'frad’rs.10u 
Chemica),.......8,020 — |Metropolitan 149 «(157 
Central Nat’l....128 — QBBAU...... 6006-180 — 

--121 — |New York....... 16 0C= 

— |Ninth National..120 — 

— |North America..1066 —- 

- orth River...... 22 = 

~ |New York Co.....185 — 

. - Jriental 135 - 

First Nation’l..,.00 — | Pacific.... = 

Fourth Nation’l. 128 - hoenix...... 106 

fifth Avenue.....400 — a cecscsece 176 

— }People’s....... = 

- Sl nenssnee 5 132 

-— [Shoe & er fe -- 

— Shots of Nowd'r&. tas — 

— |St. Nicholas,..... 128 «130 

— |Tradesmen’s......108 117 

{ = |Unied Staten Natasa 

rving f — n ates Na 150 
Leather Man’f....160 — |Wall St. Nat.... 101 1 

Manhattan........ — |N, Y.Nat’l Ex....— 110 





Foreign Excnuance.—The foreign ex- 
change market has been quiet but strong 
on a continued scarcity of commercial bills, 
and a slightly increased inquiry due to the 
usual annual settlements. The nominal 
asking quotations for demand Sterling was 
marked vp 1e, to $4.86, and that for 60-day 
bills 4c. to $4.83. Actual business was done 
at concessions of }c. to 14c. from the posted 
figures. In Continental Exchange the quo- 
tation for Francs was marked down from 
$5.233@ 85.234 to $5.234@B5.224 for 60-day 
bills, and from $5.20§ to $5.208@5.20 for 
checks. Reichmarks advanced from 94} 
@94} to 944@94§ for long, and from 95@ 
954 to 954@95} for short sight. 

Diviwenps.—The Importers’ and Traders’ 


National Bank has declared a semi-annual 
dividend, of seven per cent., payable Jan- 


a 2d. 

he Metropolitan National Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent., payable January 7th. 

The coupons of the Oregon Railway and 
Navigation Company’s first mortgage bonds, 
due January ist, will be paid January 2d, 
at the Farmers’ Loan and ‘Trust Company. 

The Bowery National Bank has declared 
a dividend of five per cent., payable Janu- 


“7, 2d. 

he Bank of America has declared 4 
semi-annual dividend of five per cent., pay- 
able yey | 2d. 

The East River National Bank declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., pay- 
able J yoo f 2d. 

The Phenix National Bank has declared 
a dividend of three per cent., payable Janu- 


2d. 
“Phe Continental National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of five per cent., payable 
J na 5th. 

The Eleventh Ward Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., pay- 
able January 2d. 

The Mercantile National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., pay- 
able January 2d. 

The East River National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of four per cent., payable 
January 2d. 

The Third National Bank has declared a 
dividend of three and a half per cent., pay- 
able January 2d. 

The Mechanics’ and Traders’ National 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of three per cent., payable January 2d. 

The Tradesmen’s National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three and a half per 
cent., — January 2d. 

The Chatham National Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent., payable January 2d. 

The Mechanics’ National Bank has de- 





clared a dividend of four per cent., paya- 
ble January 2d. 

The National Citizens’ Bank has declared 
a dividend of three and a half per cent., 
payable January 2d. 

he People’s Bank has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent., payable 
January 2d. 

The National Broadway Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of ten per 
cent., payable January 2d. 

The Oriental Bank has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent., payable 
J pny | 2d. 

The Bank of North America has declared 
a dividend of three per cent., payable Jan- 


ua 

The National Park Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of five per cent., 
— January 2d. 

he Bank of New York (National Bank) 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of four 
per cent., also an extra dividend of two and 
a half per cent., both payable January 2d. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of four per cent., payable January 2d. 

The North River Savings Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend at the rate of 
four per cent. per annum on all sums of five 
dollars and upward, payable January 2\st. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway Co. has declared a dividend 
of one and three-quarters per cent. on the 
preferred stock, payable January 21st. 

The Merchants’ Exchange National Bank 
has declared a dividend of three per cent., 
payable —, 2d. ’ 

he Fourth National Bavk has declared 
a dividend of four per cent., and an extra 
dividend of two and nineteen-hundredths 
per cent., payable January 2d. 


HAVILAND’S NEW WARE GRES. 


The following is copied from The Tribune: 
‘*Haviland & Co., of Limoges and Paris- 
Auteil, with their new pottery grés have 
aroused the keen interest of pottery lovers, 
The name Grés was used in old times in 
France for the Flemish salt-glaze wares 
which were common in taverns and wine- 
shops. These were called grés de Flanders. 
The grés of Haviland isan unglazed fire- 
clay body, decorated in various ways, but 
chiefly with high reliefs of a new descrip- 
tion and painting, in which fusible colored 
earths have been so mingled with a propor- 
tion of the clay body as to give an effect 
of harmony. 

Often the clay has been baked to a deep 
black color, and the ornamentation is a fig- 
ure or figures, whose outlines have been 
deeply cut, and are filled in with gilding 
brought down to a tone that harmonizes 
with the peculiar enamel earths employed 
in the painting. Reliefs that seem to 
grow out of the clay, bresk the mo- 
notony of the surface;. and these 
are accented with lowered gold used 
with true artistic feeling. The forms are 
often archaic, borrowed from the rude, un- 
glazed pottery found in the tumuli barrows 
of France and England. When a vase of 
this description is seen among other pieces 
of Grés it arrests the attention from the 
depth of its tones and the broad art feeling 
of its ornamentation. But when such a 
piece is placed with other pottery, side by 
side with the blues and greens of Bomba 
salt glaze, or the purples and dazzling yel- 
lows of Deck, it has surprising effect. It 
seems solemn and ancient. It makes one 
think of mysterious Etruscan palaces. and 
of far off civilizations that we suspect rather 
than know. In some instances relief has 
been used with great posne: The fault of 
the best relief, even of Capo di Monte, was 
that it suggested the molds, and had a 
formality that prevented any play of the 
fancy. Ordinary high relief in Gane ware 
always gave the impression of having been 
stuck on. But from the Japanese bronzes 
the artists of Haviland have learned the 
true angle of relief, and there are pieces 
which have all the merit and force of gen- 
uine sculpture. The ware is on view in the 
pene of Haviland & Co., at No. 45 Barclay 

treet. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
lreland, and France. 
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Per Cent, First Mortgage Loalls 
ON IMPROVED FARMS 


IN THE RIVER VA FERTILE 








have had to foreclose a Ri ver Valley mortgage, an 
ave ‘mover losta dollar of pripe or or interest on — 
Interest coll sent to you, 


le here. 

FREE. OF Cost, each year. Loans 
SAFE AS U.S. Bo DS 
and PAY NEARLY THREE TIMES AS MUCH. 1 

wn and recommended by leading business men 
and ae ag East and West—men for whom I have 
been making dnese investments for ei; ht years past. 


ie, Wm. L. sos Sees: tonn 
LL.D. Pres't t Rutgers Vollege, New 
ge ck sto 


hy 
Dr. John K. Buc . Mys ic Bri 
Importers’ and T ation al ank, New York. 
fisst National Ban at. ul, Minn 
ke City Bank Lake La inn. 

All are pleased with my investments. Send for fuller 
information and ci: ar. Remit WS New York or 
Boston “ep: to G ddress 
* 

Pres. Merchants’ Bank, 
GRAND rae De DAK. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
_ Entrance through the Bank. 


PER CENT. IOWA yon rote LOANS. 
Also lands, For bere | and SUNn ae 
a, 


“halbias Daabodee? Deaindin 
STOCKS 


will do well to write a + ahaa the old Banking 


HOW ES s “COMPANY, 
PE .. sw ormery | iy OWES 4 EMcAoyh 
Stock Commission 


mR viet 
en allowed perience. at 4 per cent., payabie 


Mention this paper. 








FOR SALE. 
A LIMITED AMOUNT OF THE 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


OCEAN STEAM-SHIP CO., 
OF SAVANNAH. 

GUARANTEED PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST BY THE 
CENTRAL R, R. AND BANKING CO. 
OF GEORGIA. 
| ga Spb cad Pac oe Sy 


e mortgage is for $1 ,000,000 issued to build 
anes iron steamers $1,100 

now in active service in t A tine biyitie "Soaeea New 
York and Sevannen. and being the only mortgage cov- 


The n "3.8. Co. for the year end- 
ing August 3ist, st,t amount i to ‘over $457, 
utof the net eas matt mo’ Soo” provi es for an 


stock o: a ak nn Kos R.R. & B’k’g Co. of 
Ga.) has paid. dividends for years. 
P. W. GALLAUDET & CO., Bankers, 
United Bank Building, 
2 Wall Street, New York. 


LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 


NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D S8T., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, 
BUILDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT. 

urglar- ae Boxes Safes rented 
at from 10 to $300 per year. 
THE BEST OF FACILITIES FOR GENERAL STORAGE, 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY. 


BUILDING APPROVED BY FIRE COMMISSIONERS AND 
INSPECTOR OF BUILDINGS. 
THOS. L. JAMES, President. — 


No Risk; »=Solid 10 per Cea. |“ 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Oonsols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central [1linols Financial Agency, Jacksonville [il. 














ns aud Hand-Book of Patents sent FRE. 


PATENTS!o"77pz.2088 | 


Investment Securities. 


FISK & HATCH, New York, 


NASSAU STREET. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS and 
FIRST GRADE RAILROAD, CITY 
and STATE BONDS. 


Dealers in 


Accounts of banks, Corporations, and individuals received, subje ct 


to check at sight. 


Orders tor the purchase or sale, on Commission, of all marketabie 


Stocks and Bonds executed in the Stock Exchange or in the open 


market. 


Called United States Bonds 


Received at full value in exchange for Government Bonds (uncalled) 
or other approved securities, of which descriptive lists will be fur- 


nished on application. 





<t. € aw eS 


Tr 5e5r 


J.B. WATKINS & CoO., 


BEGAN BUSINESS IN 1870. 


Capital, 


INCORPORATED IW 1883. & 


"$750, 000. 





1FARM_ MORTGAGES 





Interest 


Bay> Payments of Interest 
Bonds by half-yearly 





Gquarantcea 


Prompt as Government 
Coupons payable at 


Ln National Bank of Commerce in New York. 





10 Years Business Report. 
The —— of mortgages negotiated from Oct. 1873, to Oct. 1883; 8,148. 


Aggregate amount, - 


Tota! amount of interest earned and paid 01 on the day it ‘matured, . 


Number of mortgages matured, 1,663. 
Aggregate amount, - 


- $5,049,700 
$1,594,500 


$833,600 4 


All duly paid—no loss or arrears. 


nl Amount of interest earned a paid by these matured mortgages in 


Five years, 


$416,800 


All paid on presentation of Coupons at Bank. 


‘ Total amount of intereet and principal paid at maturity, - 


$2,428.100 


Number of investors In these mortgages. 1200, each one can testify that all ft 
our representations have been fulfilled to the letter. 


You may not see this advertisement a, 


ain ; therefore, cut it out and send now for ¥ 


information, forms and testimonials an Te nd when needed. Address 


soGe 


» Fhe: J. B; Watkins, Lan 


i LAWRENCE ® RAM 


d: Mortgage Co., 5 


Sas. t 


it = On HENRY (DICKINSON, ‘We, York meseen 288 Serer 
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Tae Lincotn National BANK OF THE CrTy 
or New — 32 foo, Be a 


HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SHAREBOLD- 
ERS for the election of Directors his bank, 
and also for the election of two ins K§ the en: 
guing ye year, will be re bald, atthe bank: rooms, 82 East 

on TUESDAY, Seesry 884. 
on a n betwee m the hours of 12 M, and1 o'clock 
a J. H. B, EDGAR, Cashier. 


THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ Marios w Youn 








EW YORK, 


NEw x, December = 
TS ANNUAL JELEOTION FOR DI ORS OF 
his Bank wa 1 be held atits Banking-rooms. cor. 
ner of Broadway and Murray etree reet, Tu ueeday. 
ary 8th, 1834. T e poll anh m from 12M. tol Pp. “ 
DWNSEND, Cashier, 


THE apm a NATIONAL Bang, 
New Yorks, Dec. 22d, 1883, 
N ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS OF THIS 
bank, and also for inspectors of the next ensuing 
election, will be held at the Banking House on TUES- 
DAY, January 8th, 1884, between the hours of One and 
Two P.M. OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier, 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL Daxe, t 
New York, Dec, 8th, 1 


HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ToC he 
holders of this Bank for election of Directors 

will be held atthe Banking-house on TUESDAY, Jan- 
uary 8th, 1884, Polls will be open from 12m, tol Pp. m, 


F. TAYLOR, Cashier’ 








THE BANK or New Yor«, 
Raesnes 3 Dovxine ASSOCIATION, 


K, Dec, 6th, 1883, 
‘*\HE ANN TAL ELECTION. ‘FOR DIR ve 
TORS his bank wi ll be held at the oa 


eAlky Sb on TUE ESDA Y, Jan, 8th, 1884, 
Polls open from 12 M, tol P. M. 
_E. 8. MASON, Cashier, 


LPArTeek MANUFACTURERS’ NATION- 


AL BANK. 
New York, Ducessas Sh, pe, 
be te Annual Election for Directo: f this 
be_ held at the Banking Room ms. 30 Wall ih * 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 8th, 1864, from 12 M. to 1 o'cloe 
P. = D. L. HOLDEN, Cashier 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL Dope 
New York, December 8th, 1488, f 
TSE ANNUAL MEETING OF bi STOCK. 
holders of this Bank for the election of Directors 
will be held at the Banking-house, No, 191 Broadway, on 
TUESDAY, January sth, 1884. Polis will be open from 
12M. tol P,'M, ED'K B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 
78 QPERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
New York, December Ath, +. 
The Auaual Mosting of Tike Stockholders for B 
Directors for the year iss a will cre on 
TUESD AY, JANUARY Sth, Issa, at ithe e Banking House, 
26 Broadway. Polls one rom 1 
DUMONT SLARRES Cashier. 








DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


Noe RIVER SAVINGS BAN NK ¢ 

ner Eighth Avenue and Mth Street,— hisey-stath 

Semi-Annual Divi send. —The Trustees have deciared, 

out of the earn the past & months, asemi- 

So dividend at the rate of four per cent. per 

annum on all sums of $5 and upward, payable to de- 
pte entitled thereto on and after January 2ist, 


‘INTEREST NOT WITHDRAWN will be added to 
the pence a and draw interest from January Ist, 
DEPOS ADE on = before January 10th will 
drer inte reat from January list, 
BANK OPEN d —~ i toons 10 a.m, to 8 P.M.; also on 
Monday and Saturday evenings from 6 to doclock, 
except Saturda frevings in gi Ju rk and August, 


FEORD, P 
HENRY V. PARSELL, Secreta » President. 





Nationa Burowyns’ Ep > Drovers! AEE: 
New York, Dec. 
as Bt DIRECTORS OF "THIS BANK rr THIS 
i Oe ared a Semi-Annual Dividend of ror 
OF PE CENT. , payable on and after Jenuayy 
44. The transfer books wit souenn Cy unti hal 
dats, WM. H ASE, Cashier 


CSG Tin RAY Sou R"APOUE 
Aaividend of” of HONEA AND THR RERQUARTENS PER } 


CENT f this Som 
awe ia my thie r +y a Monda: nday, January 

st next, Transfer books of preferred | common 
stocks will Comet = D 


opened January 23d, 1883, 
Treasurer. 


HE IMPORTERS' AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
Bank of New York. 
w Yor«, December 19th, 1888. 

A dividend of coven per et tiny out of the earning of 
the last six mon ob been declared by this 
bank payable on t! Tannery next, The trans- 

will remain cloned. till that date, 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


rVHE PETROPOLIZAN BA ORAL, BANK.—New 
York, Dec, 18th —Divi 
this bank have this en de 
dend of FIVE (6) PER CENT., free of tax, payable on 
and after Monday, January 7th, 1884, Transfer books 
will remain close ar 8th prox, 
EO, J. MoGOURKEY, Cashier, 
‘ERCHANTS' EXCHANGE NAT ONAL BANK, 
OF THE CITY OF ky Bi .- Sie 
e Board of Directors B; othis day yn a 
aintlens of three (8 0) nes per cent,, free of tax, payable on 
me Cys: 5 4S Le i cgay id 8 will be 
closed from at, to. o Janua 
GAM, Cashier, 








neameron TU 

ORS H 

vidend on FIV per cent,; payable on and 
R. HAMILTON, Cashier. 


Western Union TELEGRAPH ComPanry, 
New Yorx, December, 12th, 1888. 
DIVIDEND NO. 66, 
The Board of Directors have declared a dividend of 
ONE AND THREE-FOURTHS PER CENT. upon the 
Capital stock of this Company, from the net earnings 
of the three months ending Sist inst., payable at the 
Office of the Treasurer on and after the lith of Janu- 
ary next to shareholders of record on the ®0th day of 
December inst, 

The transfer books will be closed in New York andin 
London at 3 o'clock on the afternoon of December 20th 
inst,, and re-opened on the morninyr of the 16th of Jan- 


t. 
ates R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
THE UNION PAQIEIC RAILWAY COM- 


sit aes Kor te aioe n Pacife Raliw Liwag Goan pany 








ope efter an, let, 1884, to 
ew Y Fe siook holders wi I be 
< moe, } 195. ato ew ork, iid Boston gt ee 
t the company's 0 “ut Equita! 
-books will be closed Deo, 5th, 1 ip. apd reorwned 
J E ARLA’ 
ap. on Nov. sith: i900, aus 


D Ag», ND replies crue aie ihn 


cont, free of tax payable on Gat ep of three. per 
The transfer-books will remain cl til January 
ota FRED, B SORENGK: Goshen 


Co: Bayx 
few Tout, Bree 


50th DIVIDEND. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a divi- 
dend of five per cent., payable Jan. Sth, 1884, Transfer 
books close Dec, Sist. 








F. TAYLOR, Cashier. 
THE Riqvanre Warp Bawx, 





Dec, Sit, 
HE BOARD OF prior A 
dec) Semi-An Div ee of 


cert * serge ot G of x, payal le ty ad awe 
‘ ranefer books 
date. CHAS FE BROWN ‘ign en 


New Yt NATIONAL Bang, 
Daetorie ane seg 
lana eee ae 


Mt NATIONAL Ban 
Ber Wear Betcha 
DIVIDEND OF FOUR iN A N 
declared upo the capt ee this Pp 
- $2 on and after d eer january, 1884, 6 transfer 
aie t. GARTH, Cashier. 


Marsomps. B ADws te 
JIXTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEN D. te 











gree end o {tek ER OENT: bl nd at 
Jan The transfer | book will : remai ait Sleek 


until ii'that di 
A. T. J. RICE, Cashier. 


THE TRADESMEN's NATIONAL my 
New Yorx, December Mth, 1888, 


A DIVIDEND OF THREE AND ONE-HALF 
(834) per cent, will be paid te the stockholders of 
this bank on and after January 24, 188. 
OLIVER F. BERRY, 
Cashier, 


THE Oparmay. Na’ inte AL oe 


Tee eat i REE 


will remain closed ti sh date, Gusher 
ek TIO uew ‘OR 
Pat hy pital stog a ae a is aes 
rr nae g.enans 
haye ‘th this ete a cr coptee 


GaN etree 


Bank OF Py rod Brame 
noone, BF, Disc asii bp 


rat CuN T., payable on and after W , anu. 


OF ease bocke wil remain cloeed uptil that date. 


Prorue’s BANK oF THE CITY Des, yf Yorx, 
Sra ate 


close 26th inst, AM MILNE, Cashier, 


























OUR’ H NATIONAL Al, ANK OF TH ay 
FY aE Pout” eee iecembe 

Directors : have this da 7 declared a ree: 
on ue ners of FOUR PER CENT., and an extra - 
gen of 2 19-1u0 per cent., payable on and after January 


*ehet transfer book will remain closed until that date, 
H, BUCKHOUT, Cashier, 
0. D, BALDW1n, President. 

THE NATIONAL Pane Berg oe ow New At ae 

HE} DIRECTORS HAVE THIS par Day DEOLAL 
a dividend of FIVE PER © he earn- 
ings of Le pest six mon 8, ae ie fron p tax, on 
ped otter er the 2d day of January next, The transfer 


losed on th: a at st, and reopened Jan. 
willbe on tne KK. WHIGHT, Cashier, 


Tue Bank OF 7 Youn. papas Be a Agee. 








i ai be Josed until Jan. 34 1884, 
The transfer books Son  MABON. ‘Cn 


OREGON RAILWAY AND Navigation Companys | 
New York, Dec. 2ist, 1883. 
pes COUPONS OF THE COMPANY'S FIRST 
mortgage bonds, due Jan, Ist, 1884, will be paid at 
the office of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company on 
and after Jan. 2d, 188. 
T. H. TYNDALE, Assistant Secretary, 
ANK. OF AMERIC Ay NEW yo RK. | DE- 
nt and 
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Commercial. WEEKLY DEY GOODS QUOTATIONS. PRINTS. J h N St &C 
ore (MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EvERY | Albion......... 3 ee Hy) 0 n ' earns 0,, 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. weed ? 3 
Allen’s wane —@ 6 (Mallory........ —@ 6% MANUFACTURERS OF 
DEY GOODS. Monpax EVENING, Dec, 24th, 1868. ——~- --—@ ee — Eradoss -@ - 
i . ge ime —— Jocheco.... ...—@ 644|Pacific......... 

Ir is the general CS Snag the BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. Dunnell’s faney—@ 64 Richmond's. ...—@ os AMERICAN SILKS, 
merchants of the dry goods market that the Agawam, F . .86  53¢\Laconia, 10-4 25 Garner’s blues. —@8 Simpson's solid . BROCADES AND SURAHS 
business of the year is about over, as the Santi, & s a “ oer ars + a a a O34 a, wee —- 64 
only cox . , i = seve eee ee4) 104¢ | Hartel........ eel River, fncy 
only goods that aitract any attention are on @ os |L7man Be... a adel teed "TO 6" |Slater’s sollis -—@ 5% IN ALL GRADES, A SPECIALTY. 
those suitable for holiday purposes. For ¢* Beet £1) .* me oo P | peeling. . 

-omi ee » j > wi 2 " LL...36 5 Sse « & | NT 
Pg nt S the a tongs om ag . v's 6 é! Stand. 96 74¢ gana ....— @ — |Windsor, ay ee —@ 61, Our regular SURAH that 

veir harvest, after which the quietude of | Appleton, A....36 8 {Mystic River...36 644 
stock-taking will settle upon that depart- _ = “a 694 Nashua, =~ 0... i TICKINGS, is retailed at One Dollar is 
ment. The market is without any new fea- | angusta.... ...36 Hy oe ase Amoskeag, ACA.. 15 (Methuen, AA.... 134 the cheapest colored silk sold 
tures since our previous report. Bleached re + +30 lar We. oefB 1236 s A +“ 4 + hn ggutl os in A ri 
: ‘ “ A 27 5 |Newmarket,B...36 6 “ese \Palmer........+5 n merica. 
cottons in lower grades and less prominent Broadway. ....36 6 | « "DD.36 #6 B..... 18 |Pearl River...... 144g 
makes are undergoing price revisions to Bedford, R. 30 454 “ G..88 6%4 = . tees 12 |Pemberton, -~-.. ie For sale by all First Class 

; ' . par . Mea 6 “ A Dees 

more fully equalize their value with the ra 36 78; ‘Pacitic, oo = ti = E..... 134 ” E.. . 104g Dealers and Warranted. 
declines that have taken place in the finer a a oe ee 86 7 — F..... (Swift River...... 14% 

le Jobbers, notwithstandin rice “ D...... 874" ‘Pepperell 1-& 16%6 | Conte, pay es |e Bene © 
o—_ : ’ gp Continental, ©.36 7%,  “ .....84 20 “ACE... .32 B.. 8 | Warerooms, 458 Broome St., 
reductions, are not free buyers of cotton 6“ D.40 8% + et 6 | ee we}. 82 16 Willow Broek, 
goods, and are determined to create no new Cuma, @. -28 os =} & ae ¥ : — Ee = — ae ii New York. 
obligations duriag the remainder of this “ 5... 38 6a, “ "19-4 — | Lewiston, A...86 163g) “ ....... 30 123¢ 


year. They are anxious to know how the 
business of 1883 will wind up before they 
increase their liabilities. They have placed 
moderate orders for white goods, ginghams, 
dress goods and other Spring fabrics; but 
as neither the bill nor delivery is made until 
after the new year begins, they are not add- 
ing to the indebtedness of the year closing. 

Corron Goons have been dull in agents’ 
hands, and the main features of the market 
areunchanged. Bleached goods have re- 
lapsed into a quiet condition; but prices 
are so low that a renewed demand may be 
expected as soon as jobbers have taken 
account of stock. Brown sheetings and 
colored cottons were lightly dealt in by 
package buyers, and the demand for cotton 
flannels was strictly moderate. Some de- 
liveries of white goods are being made on 
account of back orders, but new business 
in these fabrics was very light. 

Print Clorus have been in moderate de- 
mand at last quotations, Some sales of 
standard 64x64s are reported at 3jc., but 
extra 64x64 “spots,” are held at 8 7-16c. 
plus 4 per cent., and 56x60s remain steady 
at 8 1-16c. 

Paints.—There was a moderate business 
in shirtings, staples and indigo blues; but 
fancies and other prints were mostly quiet 
in agents’ hands. Jobbers are making «& 
fair distribution of calicoes for the time of 
year; and their stocks are in very 
shape, as a rule. 

Dress Goons have been quiet in first 
hands, as regards transactions with buyers 
but very fair orders for staple 
worsteds, cashmeres, etc. (for the Spring 
trade), were received through the medium 
of traveling salesmen. The jobbing trade 
was only moderate as a whole, but fair 
sales of *‘ job lots” were reported by a few 
of the leading houses. 

Wooten Goops.—Trade in woolen goods 
was of the lightest character. Business by 
mail, as well as on the spot, was affected by 
the snow blockade; but, in view of the 
near approach of our greatest holiday sea- 
son, nothing of importance could be ex 
pected at this time. There will be very 
little disposition to do business during the 
remainder of the year, either on the part of 
buyers or of sellers. Nevertheless, buying 
has been conducted in such a hand-to-mouth 
way that small wants are all the while aris- 
ing and have to be met. It is not the most 
satisfactory kind of trade to agents; but the 
aggregate results of a season under such 
circumstances are generally better than is 
indicated. 


good 


on the spot; 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The situation was very quiet in the for- 
eign goods market. Mail orders, which 
are the principal medium of demand, were 
light. The current business, however, is 
not sufficiently important to be much 
changed by its variations. Retailers con- 
tinue to order a few articles to keep up 


assortments of seasonable and popular 
goods; but spre is moving in quantities, 
on account of the low bids of buyers and a 
general indispositionto do anything sonear 
the holiday season. Importers are devot- 
os their attention chiefly to the closing up 
ear’s business and preparing for the 
oa Foyt | the new year, which is expected to 
begin about the middle of next month. 
he imports of ary g goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 18838, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 


Keored eb Ay port gi.gon,711 93,000,454 
aewn on market............. 18h 

SEed at the port i641 414,995 
| 4 on iiechesdtens seochelll fj btn 


a2 W...36° 7 Pepperell Efine, - 16 
6 





lpwight, X......f 36 6=«7 

allie FRE 624) " o.. «88 634 

“4 6% “ A.M OS 
Exeter, | ae 36 a Pe put, . 36 8 
Beane 33 oon © 

Ellerton, ....10-4 26 © skank 1214 


First Prize... .. .36 
Great Fails, KE. 36 


Hill’sS’mp, [d’m45 1434 “ 8 64g 
Indian Head...36 8 | “ | 8 





“180 73¢|Stark, AA...... 36 «8 
“40 103¢|Utica... 36 9 

- 45 123g) “ heavy....40 94 
Indian Orchard : Po wades ened 48 16 
m W..40 Bi) oe eee 58 18 

- DW..36 > arr. 18 276 

“ aoe © b.). sncecehs 08 

46 AA...40 8 \Wamsutta, .. .50 15 
Lanegan & < waar 72 25 
— | oe ie 79 30 

“6 xxx, 40 Ys! oe 89 321¢ 
langley, A.....36 On| « o 2c ee 85 
heen 1-8 ee 108 40 

eC weve 3¢|Wachuset eee. 36 (1% 

Laconia ..... \ eo, eee 80 6% 
as gavel 20 | a coeee 4 Ll 
e he 9-4 223¢| pean 48 18 





BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 











Androscoggin ° Langdon GB...36 11 
“ L..36 83¢/Lensdale.......88 8 
” - 6-4 17 « Cambric 36 12 
Allendale. .... 6-4 15 |Masonville..... 3% 
ae OTe 7-4 18 |Nashua, E.....36 944 
ees 8-4 20 wo" P....643 1g 
Avondale ...... = Bly ad 45 1246 
Ballou &8on 36 =—'74¢|Newmarket, F. y~ 6% 
88 6 |N. Y. Mills..... 113 
Bay Mills casa’ 86 Otg| Wi'r Twist 36 121¢ 
Bellows Falls..36 10 +4 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 7%) “ -64 17 
Boott, R....... Ge * 84 25 
ee Fe 36 7 |Pepperell ....6-4 16¢ 
“ AGC,...3% — me nae ae 
Cabot.........7-8 63] “ ....84 291¢ 
mt cuntatea 44 1% “ -+-.9-4 
ee SPE 98 10 | " 10-4 274¢ 
© cats quel 64 ll ” 14 — 
Prerces 27 «4 Pequot i 5-4 15 
Clinton, Al....36 9 ect 64 18 
oe bana 36 ©54¢|Standard....... 36 9 
ht,Anchor36 10 |Tuscarora, XX.36 11 
Feat OBB... +e Tig |Utica.......00 9 
Fruit of the Loom * & wet 36 (Og 
ear 16 
“ “ 33 Dc eee oa 18 
“ aa £ i eeeee 84 25 
Forestdale..... 3% 9 © sanemene 94 271¢ 
Goeeem G...000 4% 6 wer oerer 10-4 30 
Gold Medal....36 7 “ heavy...100 3214 
“ ----38 63¢| “ Nonp.....386 12 
Great Falls, 8..31 634) Wamsutta: 
e M..33 «7 “ OXX.36 114 
- “ a — “a 36 12 
Hill's Semp. Indem : “d@’blewarp36 111¢ 
“ * ..88 8 |Washington....26 6 
- “  ,.86 9 |Waure ans, 100836 123¢ 
sas * ,@ 3 * shirtcotton— 12 
“ o &4 & ad |S 36 11 
Highland..... 360=C*#R ** cambric...— — 
eee 86 74g) Whitinsville...36 T71y 
indian Orchard ” -+33 BUG 
*  DW36 — | Williamsville : 
Langdon, 76....36  93¢) A136 10!¢ 
OMECKS. 
Caledonia, XX.—@11 (Park Mills, No. 
Shas X.. —@10 Gcccincccced — 
Economy...... <7. Park Mills, No. 
Otis, apron —@ 9 | _ Sse —@12 
-—~@l1 (|York,I........ —@10 
BROWN DRILLS 
Appleton......— @8  Mass., D..... — @ 1% 
Augusta.... .— p44 |Mass., G.....— @7 
Se — @ (Pepperell... @ 8 
Laconia..... — $s \Pelzer..... s0— @ 1% 
Langley, A...— =. Piedmont... — @ 73¢ 
Langley, B ..— @7}¢|Stark, A..... —- @8 
OORSET JEANS, 
Amory ........ —@ 744 _—"/ sat..—@ 83¢ 
Sera Laconia....... —@ 11¢ 
stack iae —@ 84) mane sss @— 
oun River. . a : |Narragansett ..—@ 6% 
Clarendon..... 6 |Neum eag sat..—@ 814 
Indian Orla, © Pepperell blea..—@ 8}¢ 
Imported....--@ 6%|Rockport... ..—@ 7 
STRIPES, 
American.... 9 @ 9}¢ Otis, BB..... — @ 84 
Amoskeag. ...— @ll "Thorndike, A.— @10% 
“ fancy.— 12% - — @ 9% 
Columbian...— @ 7%|Uncasville, A. @— 
Hamulton....— ee: 934@124¢ 
Amoskeag. . 1 @Uig Otis, a —@ll1 
Boston........ _ i dip cccees 12 
Coaeaen, h’y Pearl River —@l4 
ned Goba dod - 14 “nathan pgdy 
Columbia, xxx Warren, AXA..—@13 
WD...+6..—-@ — “  BB....—@12 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......—@ 8}¢|Plunkett....... —@ 8 
pebtennee -—@ 8 W....- »—-@104 
Glasgow,checks—@ 173¢|White M’f’gUo., 
Gloucester, oS 8 staple...... ve oa 
Lancaster. 8 |White M’f’gCo., 
Manchester....—@ —j; fancy...... .—@ 8 











IRA PEREGO, 


128 AND 130 FULTON ST., 
87 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
€OMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
FALL AND WINTER 


UNDERWEAR. 


SILK, MERINO AND WOOL. 
LATEST NOVELTIES IN IMPORTED NECKWEAR, 
GLOVES AND HOSIERY, 
“ FOWNES " CELEBRATED ENGLISH WALKING 
AND COACHING GLOVES IN ALL THE NEW 
SHADES. 


_ LOW PRICES. 


‘ BRO!HERS’, BROOKLYN, N. Y., 





second floor is devoted to the display ‘of table 

china of every grade, in single pieces and 
course sets, from the plain white granite to the 
dinner service of assorted courses valued at 
$2,000. A great selection of odd dozens of plates 
and cups and saucers, 


ment is most easily reached by taking the 

elevator to the third floor and then descend- 
ing a few steps to the brightly lighted room filled 
with sparkling crystal. Richly cut glass was 
never 80 fashionabl le as now. 


(J ent BROTHERS’ GLASS DEPART- 


VINGTON BROTHERS’ WERE CONVINCED 
by a single week’s experience in their new 
store that their art room was much too 

small. So they have devoted their entire third 
floor to the = of marble and bronze statu- 
ary, plaques, clocks, Royal Worcester and other 
artistic vases and artistic metal work. 


VINGTON BROTHERS’ DINNER-SET DE- 
partment is easily reached by ascending a 
short flight of steps from the main floor, and 

bas been given this prominent position in the 
store from the great interest now manifested by 
all in the matter of beautiful table furnishings. 





ment is on the ground floor, at the rear of 

the building, and is filled with the fullest se- 
lection of the best makers: Meriden, Rogers, 
Wilcox and others, at forty ie cent. below 
eae prices. A full line of cutlery is also 
ept 


() iment so BROTHERS’ SILVER DEPART- 


VINGTON BROTHERS’ FIRST FLOOR I8 
devoted to ornamental! china and glass-ware 
and bric-a-brac, comprising 
statuary, bisque, vases, glass sets, faience, odd 
cups and saucers, the new Austrian fern china, 
_ all the novelties constantly arriving from 
urope. 


WM. ESTER & 60., 


IMPORTERS OF SKINS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURS, 


SEAL DOLMANS, SACQUES, SILK GARMENTS, Etc 


4 WEST 14TH ST., 


NEW YORK. 








WOTIGE: FASHIONS, ORDER QUICK. 


D. W. Moody’s “STAR” FASHION JOURNAL 


for January. A mammoth Christmas number is just 
ut. Has over 25 pases of faxhious, we supplement 
and colored plate’ act 


) pages of and “poetry from 
the pen of the spose talent rs the world has ever 
Ela te and illustrated os tions = 


stout ladies, Sold by all news. ers, te cents a copy. 
Address 


D. W. MUODY’S FASHION DEPAKTMENT, 
31 W. Ninth Street, Cincinnati. Ohio. 

P, 8.—If your news-dealer cannot supply you with 

Moody's Journal we will send you a , saengle copy for 

only ten 2 cent stamps, Order nace or you = 

too get o paemumere Shrlesmmas r, 

which is worth a ten dollar ni 





THE GOOD NEWS 


(;REATAMERICAN 






1) LADIES! 


a 
Greatest inducements ever of 
Now's your time to get up 


orders for our celebriuted ‘Teas 
sind Gomeen, sna secure a beauti- 
Band or Moss Rose China 


Tea Set, or 


Re Benteon* SS en 
ater aes, | 





R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR BY A 
SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE A.2D DESIGN , 
WHICH, FOR QUALITY AND WORKMA «SHIP, CAN. 
NOT BE EXCELLED, OUR PRICES WE GUARANTEE 
LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUBE, 


WE HAVE ALSO A FINE ASSORTMENT OF HAND 
EMBROIDERED FRENCH UNDERWEAR OF OUR 
OWN IMPORTATION, 


WE WILL SELL 10,000 PIECES HAMBURG 


EMBRODERIBS, 


FROM MEDIUM TO FINE GRADES, AT LOWER 
PRICES THAN EVER. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS. DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, 
CRASHES, ETC, FULL STOCK OF BLANKETH, 
QUILTS, PIANO AND TABLE COVERS, AT EX- 
TREMELY LOW PRICES. 
* RARE AND MATCHLESS-BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS AND DRESS GOODS 


OUR PRICES ARE BELOW ALL COMPETITION, 


SOLE RETAIL AGENTS FOR NEW YORK CITY OF 
THE GEN'' INE FOSTER 


KID C LOVES, 


IN 5,7, AND i0 HOOKS \ ND] IN THREE GRADES, 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY MAIL, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 





EVERY LADY WHO WANTS THE BEST KNIT- 
TING SILK IN THE WORLD SHOULD BUY THE 
BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO. BRAND, REPRE. 
SENTED BY THE ABOVE CUT, AND SOLD BY 
MORE THAN FIVE THOUSAND LF \DING DEAL- 
ERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 3TATES, AND 
ADMITTED BY ALL TO BE THE FIRST IN DE- 
MAND, FIRST IN POPULARITY, AND FIRST IN 
MERIT. 
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ONEILLS, 


Sixth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 


-—-~ ,wee — — — 


Special Reductions in 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Painted and Embroidered 


Toilet Cushions and _ Bottles. 
2,000 Dozen Ladies’ Colored Printed Scallop-Edge HANDKERCHIEFS, 


15c.; worth 30c. 


One Lot SHEER” LAWN HANDKERCHIEFS, 25c. & 29c.; worth 50c. 
Ladies’ Fine Initial Handkerchiefs, 


$1.50 per box of half-a-dozen; worth $2. 
Colored Initial Handkerchiefs, $1.69 per Box; worth $2.25. 
5,000 dozen Silk Handkerchiefs, 


25c., 50c., 7V5c., 98c. and $1.10. 


White Silk Mutiers, $1.50 each. Jewelry and Silver Ware, 


TOILET ARTICLES AND PERFUMERY. 
DOLLS AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


5,000 Plush Albums, $1.89 and $2.45. 


Fine Umbrellas and Walking Canes. 


Suitable Holiday Presents in every Depart- 
ment. 


OPEN EVENINGS DURING THE HOLIDAYS. 


LADIES’ WINTER CLOTHS, — 


FOR SUITS, CLOAKS, WRAPS, AND ULSTERS. 
SEAL SKIN CLOTHS, BROCADED BEAVERS, 





ASTRAKHANS, VELVETEENS, 
DRESS CLOTHS, NEWMARKET COATINGS, 
STOCKINETTES, EVENING CLOTHS. 


Caretul Attention ‘Given Mail Orders, 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY & CO., 


CLOTHS- RETAIL. Market and Ninth Streets, 
_ PHILADELPHIA. 


LYONS FACE ARE FAST PILE 9” iunws sor 
GUARANTEED. 


“Nonpareil” 
| Journal des Demolselles | V C l V C t C G zal « 


they cannot be distinguished 
(PARIS.) 


from silk velevts. 
“Nonpareil Velveteen.”—Of 
all fabrics of the kind, this one 


tapproac 
velvet; it is Prpduced in =| 











sive velvets 





The most Fashionable Dress Material of the day. Yhe Broche is 
the Best Woven Velveteen Broche in the market. 





WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORK. 
MADAMEMcGEE’S | ! HOLIDAY HATS. 
Coronet Corsets. 
eeirees UMBRELLAS AND 
gold sveryubers oF salt ort- WALKING STIOKS, 


CORONET OORSET CO., 
JACKSON, “AH, 
N Y. Depot, 115 “orth St- 


Send to the Yale 
chal Petamw = 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


BIRD & CO., 


49 Nassau St, 








Weekly Blarket Review. 





GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
(For the Week ending Friday, Dec. 2ist, 1888.) 
FFEK. 
, to Choice 9 @ 
Santos, Choice to Best................ 114@12 
iitecenscepebeseieas oahettorarsa 14 @22 
OOM VL Vs eee dhe ise Side 
Td tin stp! «dint motiaenbhs sina 10K@14 
Nes 650056 canenccdiingetarnne 10 @13% 
TEA. 
TRO obi 0 sidnic kd o ewdidetic sede clibiswngee 18 @40 
beg FAFA ooo 0c cecccpoposesenvons 10 @60 
{ta lt li bl 111¢@45 
Gunpenies WiaSacdbic cided SEMA sble tae 10 
SE « cdacadn> 0 seentennerersetn 10 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime............. 6 3-16 @ $6 
Harp,—Cut Loaf...........seseeeee —- @9 
SS RO @ 9 
PEE viecsemectcocel: tus 
GRANULATED........ 
Wurre.—standard A... 
Aaa a lill et R al 
YELLOW.—Coffee O........ccceeeeneee 
Pins. aducstivioasassal 
MOLASSES. 
issiiabwesenteacinnnntie soak 25 @28 
F TBR, 6 vs ivcteddbecd aebbisihe 26 @28 
6 GROG i o0<d ccceseymeayens spane 30 @35 
ie ee ee RR ete $5 @45 
New Orleans........... SRT RR FTE 30 @62 
C8 (os ) rf -$ @ 550 
e's new r -— 
Grant Ba edie pre 400 @ 4% 
Mackerel, AS 1 Mass........0 21 60 @ 22 00 
Mackerel, No, 2 Mass.......... — — @ 15 00 
Mackerel, No. ee —— @ 110 
Herring, per box............0 —14@ —117 
sinelitlilllh S aiceialis 





GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 
Frour: 
Sour Low ad and Patents. * 4 


® 
x 
~ 


Western Spri Wheat, ext’a 3 40 
Minneso . 425 
“Patents”. 5 30 


Wheat, Extras........... 8 70 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 

. Roun x. (8 § 
White vo Wheat On Te 4 25 


St. Louis, Family......... — 
Bt. Louis’ Oho hepeeehiwe —_-— 
Genessee arenes Brands.... 4 55 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 5 75 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 40 
one YLOUR: 
tra 


| | moom co ~terceocotee wr 
128 Se SSS SSR 1 SRS F emest Sse 
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low oth SARm ate 








@i1i1 
06 @107 
1 123¢@ 1 1544 
— 4% @— 66% 
@— 69 
— 69 @— 70 
— 4114@— 48 
— 4iv@— 43 
TEN e ss inccececenens —41 @— #4 
Rye: 
inns 009s orssepionces —— @— 1% 
Wink + 60046 <0¢%.cnenes — 71 @— 72 
BEANS: 
PINIIN, 6500 9:c0:00000000% «17% @210 
Ds encresncegecsscns _-— — — 
Pea Rabieerstueesss RES 200 @ 230 
Geom, 1883, # bush........ —- @— 
Southerr Black "Eye, # ~ 
BOB «Foci ccddes¥ede —-— @ — 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
Meas, New...........+- #156 00 @815 50 
Extra Prime............ _-— 18 50 
Prime Mets... ccccscccce 15 00 @ 165 50 
ee ae 16 25 @ 15 75 
iN: 
Short Clear.........0+.++ —-— @ 800 
Long Clear.........0.++ —-— @ 800 
Short Rib........ dboodbi —-— @--— 
Out Meats: 
Smoked Hams......... . — 124@ — 18 
Smoked Shoulders. . — %@— 8 
Smoked Strips........... —--—- @-—-— 
MILL FEED. 
Gas. tc carinpoiacete parents #16 00 @%17 00 
MEG ct davetaleesetsebeoes — — @ 18 00 
OD TD bd tid ive becdteccdscisocees 19 00 @ 20 00 
BD. BB oc congnesnoyonenoonncesas 21 00 @ 22 00 
BR ° Peed bab dts deeds eovcoddes 19 00 @ 20 00 
“eer pacebasndseenee —--@-—— 
ioe gd cppbititbee 2M 5. 32 ~— om — 
HAY AND STRAW ° 
Hay, No. 1, prime, ber 100 lbs @ —85 @B— — 
Hay, No. 2, good, we. —10 @ — 75 
y, No. 3, medium “ ar «+ —60 @— 70 
Hay, clover mixed “ “  ,,,,,, —55 @ — 60 
Hay, Shipping, 61 1S IDG, —50 @ — 55 
Hay, Clover 4 os st —40 @ — 45 
Straw, No.1,Rye “ —50 @ — 55 
Straw, No.2Hye “ —35 @— 40 
itraw, Oat alia —30 @ — 36 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to choice........ ++ +-380@86 
State Dairy, — | ape 4 80 
State Vairy, tubs, fair to good........ cos Ot 





i 








(1659) 238 
Western, per 100°Ibs..."...... #925 @ 9 32 
iy bacieb aon do cohabegee ane es 850 @ 900 
Refined......... «4 2 Ecsenee Re 950 @ 9 80 
OHEESH. 
State, Poetry, OPS er Pree eT . 12 12% 
ee SBR FE Fe SR 11% @12 
Fair to } ae ‘nilite uwebeisle sanentners 10 @ 
Ohio Factory, flat fine......... . ...- ll @11y¥ 
Fiat, good to Sees .. 94 @10% 
Skima, choice............+0s0008 @t 
“ 
att paiRD POULTRY. 
Turkeys, prime, large....... ... —16 @— 2 
Chickuns, Phila... ..............—14_ .@— 16 
i ee —14 @— 16 
“ State and Western....— 8 @— 12 
Fowls, oer oa oe —l @—- 18 
SOUONE . bruise +s annueii< —ll @— 1 
“ State and Western...... —9 @— 11 
Fowls and Chickens, fair to good.— 7 @— 8 
Ducks, Phila., Spring............ —17 @— 18 
"State and Western Spring—15 @— 16 
Geena; POR: 0 ops avnsesses<p a —15 @— 16 
‘ “State and Western....... —l1l @— 13 
VEGETABLES. 
Cabbage, L. L., per 100.......... 6 00 @10 60 
Potatoes, per | ar dinianenenates 100 @ 1 SO 
Sweet Potatoes, Va., per bbl..... 2 75 @ 3 25 
Turnips, Russia, L. be per bbi.... 1 00 @— — 
Onions, White, per b tsaiter +e! — 1% @1 75 
Onions, Yellow........++-+.++ + — 7 @10— 
VOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT 
Apples, Ben Davis # bbl.,..... #3 50 @84 00 
‘ Baldwins, per bbl....... 350 @— — 
" Greenings, per bbL...... 375 @ 4 00 
‘* Inferior, per bbl..... ..-- 200 @2 50 
Grapes Concords, per \b...... 24@ 5 
Delawares, BEE ID. .w00+ , 8 @ 5 
‘* Catawbas, per lb. 8 @ 6 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per “bbl.10 00 @13 60 
“| Jersey, per crate... 3 00 @ 8 50 
Florida Oranges, per case....... 3 50 @ 3 76 
Peanuts, Virginia, hand-p'’k'd. 
RE. <. e 8(~@ 9 
pe | errr err — 8 @—9Y 
Hickory nate, per bush....... — 7 @1 19% 
MESTIC DRIED FRUIT, 
DOAN, pas60sda siiesaae ses ween — 44 @— 84 
Peaches, Peeled..........5...066 —ll @—ilM4 
Peaches, Unpeeled....,..-++++ —5& @— 5% 
Blackberrics............0csee:0: —9 @— 9% 
Css chscbroccsceccececesi ee —15 @—16 
Huckleberries.......6..00+ e000 — @-l1 
OID «5 0.0.0:550 0008080 anh —28 @—29 
CATTLE MARKET, 
Western, heavy wetherr,....,... — 5@— 6 
Mixed, Western...c.ccssecne ee - — 46@— 5 
Jersey and near-by...... —— @— 
Spring Lambs............66505- — 64@— 7 
ve Calves, prime..........+4.. — 934@—10 
te me ~*~. Seer — 84@— 9% 
a “ buttermilk fed...... —4 @ 
- by COMMON... .. +05. — 3 @— 4 
Dressed Ve vals, good to fine..... —ls @—18 
WNDES cc ccoccct —18K%@—14 
patton ecb dala see buh — U4@— 1% 
wooL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed Labeke esse 28 @35 
Piag e e ie 27 


% @ 
“6 Coarse and salle .20 @%8 
N. 1 ey and Ind., washed X and 


Ree eee OES CeCe eee ee eee eres 





N. Pp Mich., and Ind, I> Denwn 100 08 40 
WO. Bons 043504 35 @40 
“ “ ‘“  common...... 28 @83 
Ohio, Teun., and W. Ya. 2 ‘and. XX...40 @43 
ope onset 438 @45 
“6 ae 7 Ne Bose seess 44 @46 
a “ ~ Wea 85 
ad “ * common,. ..80 @34 
Burry at value. 
i 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... ee — p 71 00 
Listers’ Stand. Superphosphate 87 00 00 
‘** Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 32 00 @35 00 
“ JU, 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @30 50 
“ Ground Bone........... 81 00 Ses 60 
Crescent Bone.,........ 29 00 @81 00 
“ Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 @48 00 
‘* Tobacco Fertilizer...... 47 00 @50 00 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00 @85 00 
Baker's Potato Fertilizer ........ 50 00 
“Wheat diet wet i 50 00 
ii | er 51 00 
‘* AA Ammoniated Super- 
hosphate Fertilizer. . 45 00 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 37 60 
to order: 
omestead ee osphate 
(Michi e oon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
‘Mich’ ~1 Carbon Worke) 60 00 
Banner Raw e Flour 
(Michigan ' Cuieen Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less ‘ 
than car-load)............ 45 00 
Matfield F (car-load lots) 40 00 
Bardy's P’ ho-Peruvian Guano 88 00 
ad ii taas es ois 27 00 
“ hate..... 24 00 
Discount on orders of 5 tons or over.) 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
hate, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 85 00 
Baugh’s ‘Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
ha r 2,000 Ibs.......... 25 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
2,000 Ibs.......... 38 00 
Baugh’s Bone, per 2,000 
 aansnind aha oais adniecane aie ad 00 @33 00 
Forrester’s Potato Manure...... 50 00 
Forrester’s Cabbage “  ...... 52 50 
Forrester’s Grass ° : 48 00 
Allen’s Phosphate............+.. 35 00 @38 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 @48 00 
Guano, Peruy’ D, rectified, Mi 70 P. 0.68 00 eh 00 
* 50 00 @52 00 
tandard or fn 
(2,240 Ib6.)....-+-s2eee s+ --52 00 @54 00 
Bone, fine, average...... 80 00 @31 00 
ra Bonet we Gabi 7 ws "1 
German Potash ro) wee T2@7 
Pinoece por tom Ce Iba.)..... 8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
ID Dita s as’ + tbiene sd on die 57@ 1 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 lbs. — @ 865 - 
D Blood, 2 ag al cha & —--—-@ 
ASHES.—We quote 5@— cents for Pot and 
— @6% for Pearl. 
OT 
. . b] 
First-Class Printers Materials, . 
Types, | Strong Bist» 
VAND Siete: 





1 Palton and 16 and 18 Duteh Street AA. 
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Iusurance, 


ANNUITIES. 


Tue subject of inquiry in the following 

letter may, perhaps, interest some others: 
Keyport, N, J., Sept. 14th, 1883, 

I have been a subscriber of Taz INDEPENDENT 
for some years, but I don’t remember to have 
seen any article on the subject of annuities in 
the Insurance Department of Tax InpEPEND- 
ENT. 

Iam somewhat advanced in life, too much so 
for the ordinary insurance, and one or two of 
my brother ministers, like myself, have been 
thinking of buying annuities; but we don’t 
know much about it. If you would have an 
article putin Tux INDEPENDENT on annuities— 
are they considered safe, and what are the best, 
safest companies to buy in, etc.?—you would 
greatly oblige. Rev. ——. 

The reason why the subject of annuities 
receives so little attention is that they are 
of insignificant importance, comparatively 
speaking. The following are some statis- 
tics respecting them: 





Cash rec'd for Cash paid to 

A ” A 46, 
1983. 1873. 1982, 1872, 
Mutual Life.......... 96,048 85,500 $24,046 (817,500 
New York Life....... 1,460,000 45,101 509,058 ~=—:17, 181 
Equitable,..........+. 193,833... 43,661 4,010 
Washington.......... hr 1,517 1,278 
Germania,............ 2,196 m7 4,744 5,261 
Manhattan........... cesses 2,798 4,142 8,745 
Mutual Beneft...... 14,981 71 8,261 1,466 


Some companies, not included here, report 
small receipte and payments on annuity 
account; some report payments, but no re- 
ceipts ; some others—the Connecticut Mutual 
among them—make no mention of annuities 
in their returns for either year. The New 
York Life alone appears to have done any 
considerable amount of business in this line; 
and even that company does not separately 
report the amount of annuity bonds issued 
and outstanding; nor are annuities sepa- 
rated in any of the tables or schedules, 

The following are rates, for a few ages of 
issue (enough to give an idea), for annuities, 
as per an old rate-book of the New York 
Life. Although annuity bonds are still 
issued when desired, these rates are not 
printed as being those of to-day, since a 
change is just about going into effect: 

Awe. A'm't. Age. A'm't, 





WO. ccccececsrsces 900 7) 

The left-hand table, in which the cents 
are omitted, shows the amount to be paid 
in, in return for which $100 a year (first 
payment to be one year after the date 
of starting), will be paid during the life 
of the party; the other table shows the 
amount of annuity which will be granted 
for each $100 paidin to secure it. It is 
obvious that age and infirmity are in the re- 
verse estimation in respect to annuities, 
from that they hold in the insurance of life, 
since (from the money view on the side 
of the company) death of the annuitant is 
desirable; for it ends demand on his account. 
In this regard annuities are a sort of 
reversed life insurance; but the 
broad distinction is that they ex- 
clude all consideration of one’s heirs, All 
they bring in is consumed during the bene- 
ficiary’s life-time. Thus, a man aged 50 
(using the old figures) can deposit his 
money and get 84 per cent.; at 60, over 11 
per cent.; at 70, nearly 16 per cent.; at 75, 
20 per cent.; at 80, over twenty-five per cent. 
This is an enormous interest investment, 
taken by itself; but the certain forfeiture 
or extinguishment of the principal must be 
considered. The principal sum invested 
reverts to the company, after a greater or 
less term (and of course, it may so revert 
the very first year and before a cent has 
been paid back upon it); both parties 
take their chances on this; and the trans- 
action isa fair one. If, however, the pay- 
ments are to be made semi-annually or 
quarterly, the company makes its rates a 
little higher, because it will, in such case, 
have a shorter term of use of each sum paid 
out. 

The principle of annuities is identical 
with that ofa Tontine, the benefit of the 
latter coming in annuity form. The older 
the person is at the time of joining a Ton- 
tine, the Jarger his equitable share will be; 
and the older he grows afterward the larger 





his receipts will grow. The Tontine gives 
him an increasing benefit as he grows older, 
upon a fixed and final original payment; 
the annuity simple does the same, by in- 
creasing his annuity fora fixed original pay- 
ment, according as his age is greater. The 
nearer a person approaches to the inevitable 
hour when all his earthly demands cease, 
the more we can afford to undertake to do 
for him until then—this is the principle 
underlying each of these plans. 

To the special inquiries made by our 
friend, who recognizes the increased cust 
which his age involves in life insurance, it 
is easy to reply, except on a single point. 
Annuities are perfectly safe; issued by a 
solid company, they are as good as a gov- 
ernment bond, during the annuitant’s life. 
Are they desirable? That depends upon the 
circumstances. Fora man who is alone, 
or who is so situated that the largest bene- 
fit during his remaining term is of enough 
account to outweigh the extinction of his 
fund with himself, an annuity is, doubt- 
less, the most productive form of invest- 
ment, even under the modified rates which 
reduced interest compels. It is the fact, 
however, that annuities have not been pop- 
ularin this country—largely, of course, 
because of the abundant opportunities for 
employment of money. But the number of 
men who have capital at interest at low 
rates, and the aggregate of such 
capital, have been growing in the 
last twenty years. The low net yield 
of all safe investment securities is an evi- 
dence of this; and it therefore may be that 
annuities will assume greater prominence. 
They are still in use, we should add here, 
as one of the optional modes of disposing 
of the original policy and accumulations at 
the end of the agreed term in the ‘“Tontine” 
form of life insurance. 

Our friend, and others in like situation, 
must be their own judges which suits their 
need most—benefit for themselves, without 
any survival interest, or some plan which 
unites both. They should note one thing, 
however, that neither of these can be had 
without diminution of the other. All the 
material conditions are considered, and the 
probabilities discounted. The rigid com- 
pliance with /aws, although it seems hard, 
sometimes, is the only thing which makes 
it possible for the undertaking to be carried 
out. 

eee ee ee 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Now is the season when every periodical 
devoted to life insurance draws pretty pic- 
tures linking life insurance, the Christmas 
season and husbandly duty together. The 
Brooklyn, published by the Brooklyn Life 
Insurance Company, preaching on the 
timely theme, remarks: ‘‘Christmas initi- 
ates the season of bounty, of gifts and of 
kind and loving tokens; and the word 
Christmas has come to be accepted as sig- 
nificant of bountifulnessand giving. There 
is no token whicha wife should so certainly 
expect or so gratefully receive as a life in- 
surance policy on the life of her husband.” 
And the Standard, of Boston, sketching 
daintily the tinkling of Christmas bells, 
rounds up the picture with: ‘Then 
let every wise father take out 
a life insurance policy, in amount 
proportionate to his means, and, placing it 
in the hands of his wife on Christmas morn, 
inform her that, in the event of his death, 
she now has a means of maintenance that 
will prove reliable. These tidings will be 
received by her with joy and, though the 
litle children may not at present under- 
stand the nature of the act, they shall live 
to bless the far-reaching care of their father, 
and to look upon this, the Christmas of ’83 
as the merriest of all.” And so rolls on the 
panorama. If every husband and father in 
this prosperous land could see, side by side 
with these pictures of the future, the shift- 
ing scenes of his own career, yet to be, he 
would not hesitate to insure his life. Hav- 
ing performed this duty, how peacefully, 
while yet in life, could he ‘‘wrap the dra- 
pery of his couch about him and lie down 
to pleasant dreams.” 


++se+eA Madison (Wis.) press dispatch of 
Dec. 20th, says: 


“Insurance Commissioner Phil Spooner is 
waging a relentless war on bogus insurance 
companies. The recent disclosures show that the 
fraudulent companies with head-quarters at 
Anamosa, a little place in lowa, have agencies 





in Wisconsin, and are doing a large business 
among the farmers. A few days ago the agent 
at Waukesha of one of these bogus companies 
was arrested on a chargeof fraud ; and then it was 
ascertained that this agent alone had written out 
risks in his district aggregating $8,000,000. EE. 
B. Harper, President of the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association, of New York, it is 
charged, is under indictment for obtaining 
money fraudulently. In a letter to Commis- 
sioner Spooner he expresses much wrath for his 
course in refusing the company admission into 
this state. He states that Gov. Rusk, if at all 
alive to the interests of the people, will demand 
the Commissioner’s resignation. He also threat- 
ens political vengeance upon Mr. Spooner, and 
states that the defeat of Cornell, of New York, 
and Foraker, of Ohio, was the result of a policy 
adopted by his and similar associations to that 
effect. President Harper intimates that the com- 
bination of such associations as his, with a good 
backing of money, will turn the tide in favor of 


an administration that would grant them license 
to operate in this state.” 


Commissioner Spooner, in reply, sent the 
following : 

‘* Mapison, Dec. 19th, 1883. 
‘To EB. B. Harper, New York: 

Dear Sim :—In reply to your favor of the 17th 
inst., I would say that I still adhere to my pre- 
viously expressed opinion that your concern is a 
fraud; and, notwithstanding your threats of 
political vengeance, a certificate of authority to 
transact business in Wisconsin will not issue to 
you during my administration of this office. I 
will have no further communication with you on 
the subject, and thus give you the more time to 
answer the indictment found against you in 
Philadelphia for defrauding Mrs. Caroline M. 
Randall and others. P. L. Spooner, 

Commissioner of Insurance,” 

Mr. Spooner says that he is making an 
aggressive war on all co-operative associa- 
tions not authorized by law to act in this 
state. 


aboses The Dwight suit has been decided 
adversely to the Company. This was an 
expected result, under the circumstances; 
but it may be well to remark that this is 
not an end of the matter, since only a single 
company was defendant in this suit; all the 
others remain to be tried in their turn, and 
the pleas and method of defense will not be 
quite the same. The proper time for ex- 
tended comment is after the cases are all 
finished, or enough of them, at least, tc 
show clearly what the end will be. Mean- 
while the public should reserve judgment. 


pore Some space in the daily press has 
recently been occupied by discoveries of a 
oodly number of cases of speculative life 
et hee in Fall River, There is, however, 
nothing about them especially noteworthy. 
Once let down the bars, and permit the ab- 
sence of an insurable interest to pass unchal- 
lenged, and the ‘‘grave-yard” form of 
zambling will come to the surface as surely 
n Massachusetts as in other states. The as- 
sessment scheme has not flourished in New 
England as elsewhere; but human nature 
is the same everywhere. Mr. Commissioner 
Tarbox has been so busy, we suppose, in 
protecting Massachusetts citizens against 
the Union Mutual Life that he has 
not heard of the operations in Fall River. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A, HALL, Secretary, 


M. ¥. B. EDGERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
anager of Agencies. 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr. + -~ President. 


Inthis Compan licy- 
holders Seoe’ the sheen. 
tage over those ofallother 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to aed 
their policies in force 
See Charter. 



















Orrice, COAL AND [non 
EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Corner New Church and Court- 
land Streets, New York, 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


POLICY. sim: definite, liberal non-forfeitab) 
incontestable. pe, ~ 1 


Rak geen esaaaes 


Bu 
RELI Over safely invested 
ts 











state agents wea 
Local wanted in every city and to 
‘Apply direct to this Company. ad sng 








HENRY STOKES, President. 
H. Y. Wempxe, " aL, let Vice.Prest. 
8.N. Steppe, Atty HB. B, 2d Vive-Prest. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 26TH, 1888. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affaires on the 31st December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 








uary, 1882, to Sist December, 1882...... $4,412,693 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

SE. WER Dbissencsswackeontenentess 1,516,844 85 
Total Marine Premiums . _ $5,929,538 48 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1882, to Sist December, 1882............ 84,300,305 
Losses paid 4 the sam art 


+++ « -oB2,018,767 35 





Returns of Premi- 
ums and Ex- 
The Company has the following Assets, 


s. 
United States and State of New Yor! 
d other Stoc’ 


Stock, City, Bank, and o' ks.. $8,974,558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. —_ 1,575,500 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

GI Gin ccanncenes ences cocanpetancce 531,118 15 
Premium Notes and Bills Keceivable...... 1,725,675 02 
GENE Sen cecscocncncoccccsocccsveseosees 364,923 85 

AMOUR... ccccccccecccscccvecqcccsce $18,171,675 v2 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1978 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 


premiums of the Company, for the Fis 


earn 
f hic ficates 
on and ter say, the tat of May next. 
0} 
* J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES, re RLES P. BURD 
CHARe RS DENNIS, w SRGE GRAY _ 
W. HH. MOOR EDMUND W, CORLIES 
CHARLES i RUSSELL, ADOLPH LEMGUNE, 





AM ROB'T B. MINTURN. 
DAVID Ni, HARLES H. MARSHALL 

DON W. BURNHAM, GEORGE W. LAN 

A. RAY EDWIN D. MORGA 

M8 is, ES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, SAMUEL WILLETS 
JOSIAH O. LOW, C 8 D. LEVERICH 
WILLIAM E.DGDGE,  WILLIA YC 


YAL PHELPS, A 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOS. B. CODDINGTON 
G. A. HAND nn HORACE K. TH 
VRiAM WE BB Jou N 7 iene 
N. DENTON SMITH, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Preside 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pres’t. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF BOSTON. 





I vccvtnevissasiveessvcnsseveensd $16,432.181 85 
Is acces essoscccecsanseccese 13,864,889 62 
Total Surplus.................. $2.567.292 23 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47. 
OTe RECORITY ECONOMICAL Mana CEMENT a 
ERALITY TO THE INSURED. 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 








1829. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1883. 


—o— 
FRANKLIN 
FIRE eS. COMPANY 


ly | ea - $400,000 00 

INSUFANCS RESEFVE, ..... .crccccccccccccccce 1,796,743 61 

npaid and Dividends........... on 17 

FRR DUO, os covctcSvdbsdcccedeoescesses 517 30 

TOTAL ASSETS (Jan. ist, 1883)............ $8,086,637 08 
JAS. W. McALLISTE! t. 


FRANGIS P. STEEL, Vice-President. 
EZRA T. CRESSON, SAMUEL W, KAY, 
dj Secretary. Assistant Secretary 


Guonax Reoer, Manager 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ne. 181 Broadway, N.Y. 


ita Ra 


Total Assets, Jan, Ist, 1882... .$2,565 141 29 


B. 8.-W, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pree’t and Seo’y 
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$50,000,000. 


THESE FIQURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


S50,800,3896 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus, and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
Thousand One Hundred and Fifty POLICYHOLDERS, the Company par | a purely 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders. Surplus is divided among 
Policyholders exclusively. 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


aid by the Company in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates. 
W YORK LIFE was organized in 1845, has received from pw over $109,- 
000,000, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over $67,500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount ~ Policyholders, added to the amount new held in trust for them, exceeds the 
payments to the Company by over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its overoe assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 
due and unpaid January ist, 1883. Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 

During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 
issued and maturing in the same years. The annual cash cost of $1,000 insurance, at some ag 
was less than $1.50, while policies issued on the 10-year Life and Endowment Tables returned a 
premiums paid with interest at about savings bank rates. 

The YORK LIFE 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 
liberal contract than the law requires. 


For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company’s 
Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
SAFE. PROMPT. LIBERAL. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST Cd,, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Month 22d, 1865. 
Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
to policyholders, Conservative management. Strict business methods. 
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The Twenty-third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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Life 


AmounT OF Lupasr Assets, January Ist, 1882.............. cee cee cece bees eeeeeeee $41,511,949.03 
INCOME. 
DN, 5 hot idsahn cane beaseeass Sone ss 6sehessnedeseTubemmeaaell $8,922,369 08 
Interest, Rents, and realized Net Profit on Investments and on Sales of 
RES BR ncesnah+ shone: sonntee>seishel aode ase secweseespnnate 2,956,802 33—$11,879,171 41 


Tho n+ rentals of the Society's buildings, giving no credit for the part occupied 
by the Arety in its business (which in the case of the New York building is about one- 
third of tne entire space in the omen yields, after deducting taxes and all expenses 





of mai’:tcnance, a net income larger than can be realized on a Government bond, 53,301,120 44 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments................0ccccececececuceccceesece $2,996,950 23 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities ....... 6.0.20. .cceceeeceeseeesuececes 2,941,044 83 
SIROOTANNGE TENEIUIEIINS SOV 000s ca bi 0s do 0 5b 5040.00 00:00:09 0:9.59:0 9:6:90) emma henaeelodl 546 50 
Total Paid Policyholders - = = = «=| «+ $5,977,541 56 
a bn cincacwsn ton 64 p0000gede cu aeeeneectten taewd enero note 7,000 00 
aR 5U5,54),..Ub.144 4601 | «0 neecnceqnmenen o=peneneaaunns 891,428 49 
SE Bin o's 6 95.0:0:0:0:09:0 00000 dhantepdeesedscvcecvocere toto nee tenant 883,547 82 
Pe US SN nonce accs007sedey chs oonneeses Wee y peta ebaebeietaass 102, 026 08 
ToTaL DisBURSEMENTS., Sine Swabbida: Se Udldoh2d4+2:0000 000009 beennsenienttaneos $7,861,588 90 
Nor Caen Assume, December Sist, 1068....... 00. secccece 00 +4 cece -wowsccees $45,529,581 54 
ASSETS. gee e 
Bonds and Mo! sions cenai stint aati de veins +600 ees44sesaueenueeecan ie 11,286,129 27 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- °  ’ 
, CMOsure.....-.seeeeeseres ddesedes bobs sc dees cvepedoceesiocee 0 ob nos vice seehes ba 5,780,148 84 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stecks, and Stocks authorized by the laws of 
CS BEARS OF TOW BOOE ss cccsrccscescovcccdesbstodeteveleeteocdicet ii eee 11,651,871 97 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, #13,291,618).............00 0.0. 10,417,000 00 
A detailed statement of these loans and the securities upon which they are made is an- or 
nually filed with the Society's report in the Insurance Department of the Stifte 
. ry bern which is at all times open to the inspection of the policyholders 
of the iety. 
Rea! Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under foreclosure 
. ud Society’s Buildings in other cities............. db din dude cbedidtchbee Jauthe 8,520,484 60 
Cash on band, in banks and other depositories, on interest, and in transit (since re- oe Ay 
GUE ca minsonnkcte+-caks > Ondea is ONGheg oh i000 o5545¥47erdeEn ee een Loe 2,897,983 44 
Due fro.n aq. te on account Of premiUMs.......... 6. cece cece cecceceecnecucencecs 26,468 42 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost........6...cccceccccccccucucuceeccceece aa os 
Interests and Rents, due and accrued. ...+......... fret tte eeeeee reese ccets 883,766 29 
ums due an process of collection (less premiums paid in advance, $33,220 
Deferred promiums.............+sseeseeeeeeees eae Cons evesseregncose Hd $05°798 00 


Total Assets Dec. 3ist 1882 e bal . = - 8 

Tora. Liapruitres, including legal Reserve for reassurance of all existing Do aaa aed - 
GE, Ke BRO: DOME RIE soo so cccscecdsdeescecds veensbebvdedble docs badieiet fede 87,367,076 39 

Total Undivided Surplus - ° e ° . « 10,658, 447 

Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general on oon Tina a 

Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class is #4, 
New Assurance written in 1882, 
Total Outstanding Assurance, 





, 
© ao? Lat ant 968,263,879 00, 
he “ - $232,829,620 00. 


The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds t siness 
ever done by any other company in one year. . or geetae 


For sixteen yearse-1867 to 1882, both inclusives-the Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than any other company, 


Total amount paid policyholders since the organization of th 
$67,889,572 56.” © Society, 


The amount of Surplus over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) i 
the per centage of death claims to the amount at risk is cmaties Roy pe 
other of the five largest life assurance companies.* 


* Bee last Massachusetts Report. 


The Society issues a plain and simple contract of as = 
some and technical conditions and INCON TESTABLE after Te eee 
Such policies are payable IMMEDIATELY upon the receipt of satisfactory proofs 
of death and without the delay of sixty or ninety days, ——— | with other companies. 


Th: Scc‘ety has no contested claims on its books. 
From tne undivided surplus, contributed licies in the General class, reversionary 
will be declar~d available on settlement of etd me remium to cndinars vartiotpett pula, 
From the undivided surplus contributed Vd payee the Tontine class the amounts applicable to 
licies maturing within the current year be duly declared, as their ive pee i eniums 
Beoome due. The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American Uaperiense 
Table of Mortality, with 4}¢ per cent. interest, the legal ——s as the State of New York. 
W. P 


We the undersigned, have, in person, carefully examined G. VAN 2s { Actuaries 
e the un examine e@ accounts an ted and 
on in detail the assets of the Society and certify that the foregoing statement thereof’ is 
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Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appointed October 25th, 1882, to examine the assets and 
accounts at the close of the year. 
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Old and Young, 


AN IDYL. 
BY LILLIE ®, BARR. 


He took her willing hand in his, 

And through the fields they went at morn ; 
Her eyes were like the Summer skies, 

Her hair the tint of ripened corn. 
He looked into her beaming eyes ; 

Her hair was blown against her cheek ; 
Heart answered heart in happy sighs, 

And love found out how love may speak. 


‘* Fairest and Dearest! All my life 
Is bound with thine! Thouart to me 
The joy supreme, the richest prize! 
I love but thee, and only thee. 
Wilt thou forsake all other love, 
And take my love to fill thy heart? 
If so, then, sweetest, there is naught 
That evermore our lives can part.” 


Her eyes said all in one shy glance. 

Oh! it was Heaven to see them lift. 
Her face grew rosy near his face ; 

Her lips confirmed the precious gift ; 
The river murmured to their vows ; 

"Mid whispering leaves the birds sang low; 
It might have happened yesterday ; 

It was six thousand years ago. 
New Youre Orrr, 

aipmesaniecitailatite ; 


NAMING THE BABY. 
A HOLIDAY STORY. 





BY THE REV. T. T. MUNGER. 


“ Wert, John, I've suspected as much 
al} slong since you came down here. I 
don’t take so much notice of such things as 
I did forty years ago; but I aint blind yit. 
So you want my Margaret? That's a good- 
‘eal to ask of an old father like me—only 
two on 'm left, and Bill off on long v’iges. 
But what makes it hard for me, John, is 
jest what makes you want her. Yes, I know 
it; and I know how she feels about it, too, 
though she don’t say much. She aint one 
o’ the sort, John, that doos say much about 
her feelings; she jest keeps quiet and takes 
it out in thinkin’ and feelin’, and I suspect, 
prayin’, too; just the sort o’ woman fora 
sailor's wife.” 

John winced a little ; for it was the thought 
of Margaret that had kept him from joining 
Bill on his present voyage. Captain Reuben 
failed to notice his uneasy look, and went 
on: 

** Just the woman for a sailor’s wife. She 
aint one of the sort that whine and com- 
plain when their husbands are home, and 
gad amongst the neighbors because they are 
onesome when they are off. No, she’s the 
kind that’d stay to home and keep busy, 
and bear up and wait cheerful till her man 
come; and if he didn’t come for a year or 
two years ‘twouldn’t make no difference; 
she'd wait till he did come. She wouldn't 
do like that ar wife of Enoch Arden that 
she was readin’ to me 'bout the other night 
—go and marry the other fellow. Not but 
lots o’ women hev done the same; but, be- 
longin’ to a sea-farin’ town, she might ha’ 
known that men sometimes make mighty 
long v'iges, and that gittin’ cast away on a 
desert island saint no oncommon experi- 
ence. Why, the first v’ige I made I was 
gone four years; sailed out o’ Boston har- 
bor in June, got ‘round to Californy in seven 
months, loaded with hides at Monterey and 
San Diego, and put away justin time to 
meet the heaviest blow that ever struck 
riggin’; shipped water every five minutes 
for four days, and then sprung aleak. But 
we couldn't do nothin’ with them hides; 
they tuk water like a sponge. Pumpin’ 
hadn't no effect on ‘em; so we tried throw- 
in’ "em over. Meanest work I ever did. 
Well, "tween pumpin’ and throwin’ over, 
we managed to git off Valparaiso; but 
*twa’n’t no use. The vessel went down just 
outside the bar, and we pulled into port in 
the boats in fair weather, every man with his 
box and hammock and a good lot o’ stuff 
besides, and the capt’n and officers with all 
their belongin’s. It was ridic’lus—ship- 
wrecked in still water; and all on us in our 
best close! Even them good-for-nothin’ 
South Americans laughed at us. Well, I 
stayed there about six weeks, and then got 
a chance on a guaner ship for Callao, and 
went on her to Marseilles. Thinkin’ it was 
about time for me to report at Calais, I 
shipped on board « man-o’-war bound for 
Pertsmouth. Well, when we got off Gib- 
raltar our Capt'n got instructions to jine 





Commodore Perry in China waters; so’twas 
more'n four years after I left fore my keel 
struck bottom in Calais harbor. But mother 
here—we weren't married then, either—was 
Waitin’ for me; and T tell ye, John, Marg’- 
ret'd just like her.” 

John listened patiently to this not un- 
farliar narrative of the Captain’s first 
voyage; but thought within himself that he 
hardly needed it to confirm him in his good 
opinion of Margaret, yet with a secret mis- 
giving lest the old man’s loyalty to his 
calling might consign his daughter to the 
sad fate of a sailor's wife; and he secretly 
resolved, if that were the case, to be the 
sailor. 

“But, John, I'd just as soon she 
shouldn’t marry a sailor. It don’t do 
women any good to live alone more’n nine- 
tenths of the time and have all the care of 
the house and family, and lie awake stormy 
nights when their husbands are off the 
coast; it’s wearin’, and there aint much 
comfort in it. Now, John, I’ve no sort of 
objections to you. You'd make her a good 
husband, even if you aint quite worthy of 
her. I don’t know any man that is. That's 
my opinion of Marg’ret.” 

John’s face brightened at thie, and he 
warmly seconded Captain Reuben’s opin- 
ion of his daughter, without disclaimer as 
to himself. 

‘But, John, I’ve thought that p’r’aps 
she'd better not marry anybody, unless 
she’s very much set on it herself. You 
know how 'tis, John. She aint strong and 
she don’t get no stronger with years. 
She's the kind that goes early, John; too 
good and pure liketostay here. She favors 
my mother, they say; jist sech hair and 
skin, and jist sech calm, steady eyes; likes 
as if on the look-out for the final harbor. 
You know how 'tis with such, John. And 
I've thought she’d better stay here with 
mother and me, and p’r’aps we'll all get 
ready to set sail bout the same time, pro- 
vidin’, John, she don’t think otherwise. 
Bless her soul, John, she shall do just as 
she pleases.” 

John thought it would have been quite as 
easy to have said this at the outset; but the 
conclusion atisfied him, and he was already 
aware that a retired sea-captain in Calais 
did not always make the shortest voyage 
between the beginning and end of land 
matters. 

‘**Now, John, I want you to go down and 
look over that boat I’ve been repairing. 
Them pieces of oak and ash you sent round 
was the best stuff I’ve seen for a long time; 
none of your swamp-growth, full of fresh 
water.”’ 

John and Margaret settled the question 
thus thrown upon them, the same evening, 
though not without her pressing on him 
those reasons that had weighed so tenderly 
on her father. But John had already con- 
sidered the matter and decided that Marga- 
ret was the one woman in the world for 
him, whether strong or weak. 

And so they were married, one June morn- 
ing, in the little parlor that looked upon the 
sea, the only guests being her Sunday-school 
class, and Uncle Moses—a California 
‘* Forty-niner’’— who rivaled his brother in 
the abundance of his leisure and the length 
of his years. While the Captain was plow- 
ing the seas, he was mining in the Sierras, 
and had returned to Calais about the same 
time, somewhat the richer of the two, but 
with a heart that no contact with the rough 
world could chill or harden. 

Captain Reuben and Uncle Moses, as they 
were called in all Calais, were generally 
seen together—one in a pea-jacket, and the 
other in aminer’s shirt and pants within his 
boots—which arrangement he insisted was 
**accordin’ to natur’ and common sense.” 

The town’s people who read Dickens, 
called them the Cheeryble Brothers; those 
who read only the newspapers called them 
the Siamese Twins; but everybody loved 
them and not a few blessed them for better 
Teasons thap the good words and cheer 
they dispensed in the meeting places of the 
little town. 

John Moss was in the enjoyment of a 
small but growing lumber business when 
he married Margaret Sewall. The Cap- 
tain’s forebodings proved too true, and her 
health visioly declined during the long 
Winter. The east winds of the Spring 
added their deadly influence; and when the 
rose vine over the door put out its leaves 





Margaret looked upom it from the window 
with hoilow eyes and wasted features. 
Uncle Moses came in every day with some 
forced word of cheer, but soon went out, 
often with something like a tear on his 
cheek. The Captain made frequent excur- 
sions in bis boat; but no sooner did he get 
well under way than he put about and came 
home. John’s face daily grew more sad 
and anxious. One day Uncle Moses sum- 
moned Captain Reuben and Jobn to his 
‘‘cabin,” as he called his snug little nouse, 
for aconsultation. 

‘‘’Paint no use waitin’ any longer, John. 
You've got to go to Californy with that wife 
of yourn; and the sooner you start the bet- 
ter for her. I’ve been lookin’ over some of 
my papers lately and ¢éallin’ up the past; 
and I find that I own considerable property 
out there on the Stanislaus. We didn’t 
pay much attention to land or lumber in 
them days; but if I know anything about 
land, there’s a pretty good stretch of fair 
soil along the river that belongs to me; and 
a little way up there are sugar pines, ten 
foot through and nigh on to three hundred 
foot tall; and I’ve heard that there’s a great 
call for lumber in Stockton and all along 
the San Joaquin. Now, John, I’ve been 
thinkin’ it over, and my idea is that you'd 
better go out, take along these deeds after 
Squire Thurston has fixed ’em up, and see 
what you can do with ’em. Just get into 
the claim, build a shanty—the poorer the 
better for her till the rains come; and then 
it needn't be much better—and prospect 
what to do when Spring comes. There 
used to be a mining ditchthere. Gracious! 
ef [only had the money I put into that 
—well, 1 won’t say the word; only if 
you will dum that ditch for a saw-miil, you 
may get back some of the money I lost in 
it. They say they’re usin’ the old ditches 
for sawin’ lumber.” 

Uncle Moses’s kind offers were eagerly 
accepted by John; and in less than a fort- 
night be and Margaret were westward 
bound. She responded with all the interest 
she could summon in her languid condi- 
tion as he pointed out the monument on 
Banker Hill, and Fanueil Hall, and the 
gilded dome of the State House, and the 
approach to the Hoosac Tunnel and the 
green slopes of Greylock. They stopped a 
day at Niagara for rest, and another at 
Chicago. As they approached Cheyenne the 
color began to return to her cheek, her voice 
became firmer; and she felt a new vigor 
in her limbs as she paced the long platforms 
of the stations while the train made its 
leisurely halt. The pure mountain air was 
doing its healing work. On they sped over 
the Rockies—Pike’s Peak, a shaft of silver 
in the south and.the somber Black Hills in 
the north; across the desolate plains, where 
the antelopes bounded away from the track 
and the prairie-dogs dived into their dens; 
on into the Green River, with its castles and 
towers and pillars that no man built, but 
the water and the wind and the sand; on 
through the terrible Echo Cafion, with its 
fearful memory of Mormon massacre; on 
into the Humbolt Valley, with its ever-less- 
ening river, hemmed on either side by far- 
off blue mountains in ever-varying outline, 
yet always beautiful; on through horrid 
plains of alkali and sage-bush and beds of 
dead seas; on and up through the Sierras, 
snow-clad on one side, and on the other 
stretching down into green valleys,solid with 
giant-pines; on and on till, one morning, 
John withdrew the curtain from the win- 
dow of the car and bade Margaret look out. 
There lay California—a vast, immeasurable 
plain—near and yet remote, disclosing noth- 
ing distinctly except the mighty stretch of 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys 
and the faint outline of Monte Diabolo and 
the Contra Costa range, a hundred miles in 
the west. 

“Bee, Margaret! Isn’t it beautiful?” 

**O, John! it looks like the plains of 
Heaven.” 

** And it will be our heaven, darling, for 
many a year.” 

On they sped without aid of steam, past 
deep gulches, through villages embowered 
in trees, along mountains torn away by hy- 
draulic engines, until at last the Sierras 
were behind them and noon found them at 
Stockton, where they left the train. 

John took a walk in the afternoon 
amongst the lumber-dealers, and got his 
first look at red-weod, with its rich color 





and. fine, close fiber, and at the coarse- 
grained but knotless sugar-pine and the 
tough Douglas spruce and the ivory-like 
manzanita, and the laurel, fit for statuary, 
and the white cedar and tamarack of end- 
less length. 

“Tt beats Maine in its way; but where 
do they get their stuff for hoe-handles and 
running gear?” said John. 

California has the finest forests in the 
world; but it does not furnish the material 
fora wagon, fora rake to gather its har- 
vests, nor for a pick to mine its gold. 

The next day found them at a little vil- 
lage near the juncticn of the Stanislaus with 
the San Joaquin, where John left Margaret 
while he looked up his claim, already famil- 
jar with the locality through Uncle Moses's 
often repeated description. He returned 
on the third day, and on the next they 
started for their new home. The foot-hills, 
already parched and yellow, looked deso- 
late to Margaret; and her heart sank a little 
at the thought of remaining in this treeless, 
grassless waste; but the sweet, dry air, de- 
spite the intense heat, fed her life with con- 
scious vigor. At noon they reached the 
summit of one of the long, heavy foot-hills; 
and there lay a new world before them—a 
narrow valley, yet too wide to be called a 
cafion, shut in by steep hills, almost green, 
dotted with live oaks and patches of chap- 
paral, and here and there flaming with olean- 
ders of marvelous growth and azaleas tall- 
er than the heads of their horses. 

‘There, Margaret, is our home.” 

‘Yes, John; but where are the houses, 
and are there no neighbors?” 

‘* Houses enough; but no neighbors, ex- 
cept a few Chinese. You can get up aSun- 
day-school, and I can turn home mission- 
ary, if I don’t find anything else to do.” 

Houses enough and to spare! O, ye 
weary, hopeless house-hunters in this 
crowded East, when rents bear a frightful 
ratio to income, go to Copperopolis, to Chi- 
nese Camp! Go anywhere along the Stanis- 
laus or Tuolumne, and you will find houses 
enough and at no reat at all. Choose for 
yourselves! Enter and take possession! The 
door may be off the hinges and the win- 
dows gone; but doors and windows 
are needless here. The gold has been 
gathered, and the people who once lived 
in them have departed. John had already 
selected his—one with three rvoms, near 
the bed of what had once been a mining 
ditch and through which a little water still 
flowed—enough to feed a gigantic ole- 
ander that half covered the little hut and, 
as if to welcome them, had strewn 
the long unused path with its shed petals. 
Nor was this their only welcome. In the 
doorway stood a Chinaman, with a beaming 
countenance and out-turned palms, speech- 
lessly happy, glancing about the room, and 
then at their faces for some recognition of 
his labors. Labored, indeed, the faithful 
fellow had for two days; and as the result 
the house presented an appearance of abso- 
lute comfort. It was scrupulously clean 
and sweet; every inch of floor and board 
partition was white with sand and soap. A 
table had been found inone house, chairs in 
another, a bedstead in another, and even 
what had been a sofa and was such again 
under the skillful handsof Ah Gee. Where 
there were bare places in corners and on 
walls, he had hung great masses of olean- 
der and odorous manzanita. 

“‘O, John! why did you not tell me of 
this? Where did you find this wonderful 
man? Where did he get this furniture? 
Why, this is home alreauy!” 

She flung her arms about her husband's 
neck and might have done the same to Ab 
Gee had not that worthy youth retired to 
add the last touches to the decorations of 
the dinner tuble. Yes, dinner! The cloth 
was of cottonand the viands were only bread 
aud mutton and peaches, set off by such 
masses of oleander and azalea that the 
dishes were nearly hidden; but it was din- 
ner, and in theirown home. And so they 
began housekeeping on the Stanislaus. 

The valley was not wholly uninhabited. 
Here and there were a few families, draw- 
ing a scanty subsistence from the soil, too 
poor or too lazy to get away. A mile be- 
yond was a store and post-office; nearer 

was a cluster of huts, where a few China- 
men sifted the soil and the beds of the 
streams for the few grains of gold left by 
the first miners. It was here that John 
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found Ah Gee, This boy had wandered 
hither from San José, where he had lived as 
a house servant in a family that had re- 
turned to the East. Disconsolate at the loss 
of these friends, and frightened by the in- 
creasing persecutions of his race, he had 
fled to these foot-hills, with a few of his 
countrymen, to sift the up-turned gravel 
for the bright dust that each night re- 
warded his toil. If he got fifty cents, he 
was content; if seventy-five, he was happy. 
it was not difficult for John to induce him 
to exchange his heavy work for the more 
congenial tasks of a house servant and 
man-of-all-work. And so they began their 
new life with that greatest of domestic 
blessings—a faithful servant. 

John found himself the undisputed owner 
of several hundred acres of land, some of 
it capable of cultivation and all of grazing, 
of a mining ditch three miles in extent, 
and a large tract of lumber that lay about 
its source. Aided by Uncle Moses’s sug- 
gestions and by his own knowledge of his 
craft, he at once laid his plans. 

‘*First of all, Margaret, I must get this 
ditch into good shape; and I guess I can 
afford to pay these Chinamen more to help 
me than they can get out of the gravel, 
specially if I let them have the spare water 
for washing over the dirt; then a saw-mill 
just above the house, with w six-foot dam 
just below that natural reservoir; float the 
lighter logs down the ditch and bring the 
heavier Oncs on teams, and then raft the 
lumber down to Stockton.” 

And so he went to work with that Yankee 
wit that makes its possessor the quickest of 
all men on earth to grasp possibilities, 
and that indomitable energy that turns his 
ventures into certainties. In a few weeks 
a fullstream of pure mountain water was 
singing past the door of the little cottage. 

‘* Well, Margaret, if I could only hear the 
buzz of a circular saw, it would be music, 
indeed.” 

The whole valley speedily changed under 
the touch of John’s intelligent hand. The 
ditch furnished water for irrigation; and 
green fields and a garden were seen where 
before all had been arid and barren. The 
Chinamen doubled their gains by using the 
water supplied by John, and even attained 
to some use of the hydraulic method. 
Every Sunday Margaret gathered them be- 
fore her door and taught them to read, 
while John invited the few whitee to assem- 
ble in one of the larger of the disused 
houses, where he read tothem from the 
Bible, with practical comments designed 
to raise their standard of civilization. Be- 
fore the rains began to fall the dam had 
been built, the frame of a saw-mill erected, 
a wheel putin position, and not afew logs 
had been floated down and were lying in 
the back-water. 

But a more important event, even, than 
these had occurred; and ababy’s cry was 
heard mingling, not discordantly, with the 
music of the brook. And so, while wait- 
ing for the saw which Uncle Moses was se- 
lecting with due deliberation, John, in 
nowise impatient, gave himself to the de- 
lightful task of nursing his wife and infant, 
though Ah Gee greatly relieved him of the 
latter service, and, it must be confessed, 
showed more aptitude in the matters of 
bathing and dressing and putting it to 
sleep. And so John betook himself to the 
easier task of making a cradle. Whether 
it was that he lost his mechanical eye in 
his admiration of the baby, and so failed to 
take in its small proportions, or whether he 
was swayed by his early impressicn of the 
one in which he himself had been rocked, 
it issued from his hands suitable in its 
dimensions for a child of six years. Mar- 
garet laughed while she praised it, and 
John was not convinced of its dispropor- 
tion to its use until Ah Gee placed the in- 
fant in one corner and deftly filled the un- 
used space with sundry pillows and blank- 
ets. But the child thrived and slept well 
in the long, slow sweep. of its motion; and 
while it slept John and Margaret discussed 
that question which will never fail of discus- 
sion until the Spencerian philosophy reaches 
its practical conclusion in this matter and 
children are named numerically, in order 
more definitely to mark their co-ordination 
and heterogeneity. But until this pro- 
phetic day dawns the naming of a child 
will be a matter of taste, and so of prefer- 

ence. It might, however, be justly urged 





by the advocates of this numerical method 
that it would abolish the custom now prev- 
alent of designating adult women in church 
records, and school-reports, and marriage 
notices, and other public and general men- 
tion, by diminutives ending in ée. 

‘‘What shall we name the baby, 
John ?” 

‘‘Name him Reuben, for your father,” 
said John, firmly. 

‘*Yes, John. It would please father and 
please me, too. But opght we not to think 
of Uncle Moses and all that he has done for 
us? He sent us out here and gave us this 
pleasant home and is doing for us all the 
while.” 

‘*Yes; but your father gave you to me; 
and that’s more than any home; and I like 
to pay my heaviest debts first.” 

Margaret found it difficult to parry this 
argument enforced by a lover-like kiss. 
But when did a wife ever yield to her hus- 
band in respect to the name of their first 
baby? 

‘I'd like to gratify you, John; but Moses 
isa good Scripture name, and Reuben in 
the Bible was not a good man. I wouldn't 
like to have this little one bring down his 
father’s huirs to the grave in sorrow. No, 
John; I couldn’t bear to look at baby and 
think he might bring these brown locks of 
yours to grief, as Reuben did.” 

John had nothing to say, and betook him- 
self to tossing the baby who had awaked, 
and was equally pleased with Moses or 
Reuben, provided the tossing was not in- 
termitted. Still no agreement was reached. 
lt was a period of sweet uncertainty. The 
last thing a babe needs is a name; ‘‘ baby” 
is enough so long as babyhood lasts; and 
how long that may be, who shall tell? But 
the disagreement was only a continuous 
love-battle; now a skirmish of fond words 


and Jaughter, and then a prolonged duel of, 


stout argument on the respective characters 
of Moses and Reuben, in which, it must be 
confessed, that Margaret had heavier metal, 
though John served his with greater energy. 

‘** Just think, John, what Moses did; got 
those poor Hebrews out of Egypt into aland 
flowing with milk and honey and heavy 
clusters of grapes like those on our vines, 
Just what Uncle Moses did for us. I am 
surprised, John, that you don’t see a guid- 
ing providence in the likeness.” 

‘*May be, Margaret; but didn’t Reuben 
take Jacob down into Egypt, and so saved 
him and all the family from starving? He 
was a pretty good son, after all. And as 
for Moses, didn’t he sin in such a way that 
God wouldn’t let him go into the promised 
land, but left him to die alone in the moun- 
tains?” 

‘** Yes,” replied Margaret. ‘‘ But a hun- 
dred and twenty years is long enough for 
any one to live, especially if angels bury 
him,” 

And so John’s guns were not only taken, 
but spiked; and he never started the Scrip- 
tural argument again. 

Meanwhile, the rains fell—at first gently— 
and the whole face of Nature changed in 
quick response. The white slopes of the 
hills turned to a delicate green; not the sol- 
id color of grass, but that more living and 
almost spiritual tint of growing grain, as if 
‘*the body that God gave” for food ' would 
clothe itself in a more vital form. For Cal- 
ifornia has no grass, but only self-sown 
grains that never fai] to keep their law of 
resurrection. Flowers spring up where the 
foot had trodden only a dusty and seeming- 
ly seedless path. Fresh leaves come out on 
the crooked boughs of the oaks, smiling on 
their year-old somber brothers, that one by 
one fall to the ground. The ditch ran full, 
changing its tone from day to day as the 
rains increased. The reservoir reached the 
top of the dam and John opened the gates 
to lessen the pressure, vexed that the water 
should run to waste for lack of a saw, 
whose journey seemed to partake of the de- 
liberation with which Uncle Moses had se- 
lected it. He watched the dam carefully ; 
but he had n>t estimated the force and vol- 
ume of the floods that sweep down the vast 
sides of these mountains, whose measure 
always deceives the eye; nor had he learned 
the porous nature of a soil never consolida- 
ted by frost and unmixed with clay; liter- 
ally ‘‘Sammer dust,” and with as little co- 
hesion. 

One day he appeared at the dinner table, 
drenched, weary and anxious. 





‘The dam is leaking, Margaret. Can you 
let me have Ah Gee this afternoon?” 

And so Margaret was left alone with her 
babe. The sky shut down solid, black and 
close over the earth, and the rain fell in 
sheets. The brook no longer sang, but 
roared angrily past the door, casting now 
and then a fringe of yellow foam across the 
threshold. Night drew on, and John 
had not returned. Becoming anxious at 
his delay, she thought she would step up 
to the dam and ascertain the cause. The 
rain had ceased to fall, and in the west was 
one clear, deep rift in the solid firmanent of 
blackness through which the sun shot great 
shafts of yellow light. She hushed her babe 
to sleep, placed him in his cradle—no mod- 
ern thing of woven willow and hung on soft 
springs; but the traditional cradle of New 
England, low, broad and substantial. She 
kissed the child on cheek and brow and 
eyes—a mother’s kiss never wakens a babe 
—and stepped out. The water had fallen a 
little and left the path free. A foreboding 
seizea her, and she went back to her child, 
kissed him again and again, and sat a mo- 
ment by his side, half inclined not to leave 
him. Ah! prophetic heart of woman! Man 
grasps causes and thinks he can read con- 
clusions; but thou seest by a direct light— 
not wholly, but enough tu show that Love 
alone sees the end from the beginning and 
knows all things! Reeovering herself, she 
started up again, paused a moment at the 
door, and turned to take another look at 
the child across whose face played that 
peaceful smile which makes it not amiss to 
say that their angels do always behold the 
face of the Father. A stray beam of the 
yellow light stole through the window and 
played on his features and amongst his 
golden hair. 

**Oh! he is one of Christ’s own little ones, 
and he will take care of him!” 

In a moment she was climbing the path 
that led to the mill, where she found her 
husband and Ah Gee casting gravel into the 
pond, hoping it might be sucked into the 
suspiciousleaks. John greeted her with a 
word, but did not cease from his work. 
Every few minutes he ran a few paces down 
to see how the dam was acting. Margaret 
was frightened at his silence and the fearful 
energy with which he toiled, yet hardly un- 
derstood the reason. Returning, at last, with 
a bound, he seized her in his arms, shouted 
to Ah Gee to stand back, and bore her up the 
bank just in time to turn and see the whole 
structure—dam and mill—move, at first 
slowly, and then faster, and in a second 
more, with one swift leap down the gulch, 
a hideous mass of unpent waters and tim- 
ber and earth. Inamoment it was out of 
sight, lost in the twilight. 

‘*The baby!” moaned Margaret. 

John had not thought of the danger to 
his house. Down the slope he plunged in 
great leaps, as if he would overtake the 
flood. But what was his swiftness to such 
watersas these? Margaret followed with Ah 
Gee. They found John standing near where 
his house had been, dazed and peering into 
the darkness a3 if he had lost his way. 


“QO, John! bring me my baby!” cried 
Margaret, and sank unconscious to the 
ground. Not a sign of the house remained 
The waters had done their work thoroughly. 
The heavy timbers of the mill had struck 
the slight edifice and borne it with them 
into the Stanislaus just below. John car- 
ried his wife to a little hut near by, in 
which Ah Gee washed and eooked, and 
rushed out into the darkness. Finding his 
way as he best could through the gulch, 
now almost filled by the stream, he soon 
reached the point where it entered the 
river. Nothing was to be seen but the 
white, tossing waters of theraging torrent; 
not a beam or board of millor house. Too 
well he knew that they were already far 
down the river, and that nothing was to be 
gained hy following their course, even were 
it possible. The current ran swift and 
deep between cliffs that rose abrupt from 
the edge, leaving no place for the foot of 
man. Put high walls of rock about the 
rapids of Niagara, and you have the Stanis- 
laus and the Tuolumne when they are 
swellen by floods. He paused and strained 
his ear if he might catch the wail of his 
infant. The clouds had withdrawn, and 
the moon came out in full luster, blaz- 
ing almost like the sun through the thin, 


purged atmosphere, and lighting up the 





crests of the waves thrown high by the 
immense submerged rocks—a hell of rush- 
ing, seething waters ; and the light reflected 
by them seemed to John like gleams from 
Hell. 

‘*A miracle could not save the child,” 
he said to himself. Hethought of him who 
stilled the waves of Galilee. ‘‘ He could not 
still these waves,” he almost said, “‘even 
to give me back my child.” 

He returned to the hut, his mind steadied 
by his despair, where he found Ah Gee 
calmly preparing tea and mumbling in a 
language he now seldom used and Mar- 
garet in a death-like swoon. Slowly he 
brought her back to consciousness, and all 
night sat by her side and soothed her head 
with his strong hands, uttering words of 
hope he did not feel; and so the weary 
hours passed. Ah Gee, by some strange 
freak, betook himself to washing and iron- 
ing whatever garment of the child he could 
find that would admit of these processes. 
Whether from some dull sense that when 
these little vestments should again meet 
the eyes of the mother they might seem to 
her like the white linen of the saints, of 
which she had read to him, or from some 
obstinate feeling that the child would need 
them again, was never ascertained; but all 
night he washed and ironed the dainty 
dresses and wraps of the infant, as though 
they were to be used on the morrow. 

In the morning the sun rove clear, the 
fatal stream ran full and voluble, but no 
longer angry, shameless of the tragedy it 
had wronght. So Nature mocks our agonies, 
or would mock them, if there were nota 
God over both Nature and our suffering 
hearts. The wild barley glinted in the sun 
like flelds of emerald; far off on Table 
Mountain the giant pines lay agains‘ the 
sky, still and sharp as if graven on solid 
heavens, The bereft parents satin the door 
of the hut, holding each other's hands, 
speechless and hopeless. 

‘*Let us go back to Maine,” said Mar- 
garet. ‘‘I cannot bear the sound of the 
brook.” 

‘* Yes, darling; you shall go.” 





December the twenty-fifth is Christmas 
on the San Joaquin, even if there are no 
snows, in which well-mittened and over- 
coated little boys stand while they sing 
carols into a frosty air. Christmas is 
Christmas in California though the hills are 
green with growing grain and the fields 
yellow with esscholtzias. 

Farmer Thomas, whose gratitude on this 
Christmas morning was considerably aug- 
mented by the heavy rains that had fallen 
on his wheat fields that stretched along the 
river nearly as far as the eye could reach, 
was also specially happy in the fact that 
the train of the previous evening had brought 
home his daughter Miriam from San José, 
where she had attended the Normal School, 
and his son Aaron who was a clerk in a 
grain-house in San Francisco, with prom- 
ise of promotion, aided, perhaps, by the 
broad fields of his father. 

‘*Come, Miriam! come, Aaron! let’s take 
a walk and see how the wheat looks.” 

‘“‘You must get some color into your 
cheeks, girl, ‘fore you go backto San José; 
and you, my boy, must have something to 
say to the ’Frisco folks about the crops.” 

Bruno bounded by their side as they trod 
the soft soil that had already sucked into 
its thirsty depths the recent rains. Miriam 
kept her eyes on the distant and yet seem- 
ingly near Sierras, white and sharp, won- 
dering at the snow she had never touched 
and never seen nearer. 

‘* What is it like, Father? Is it like wool 
or cotton? How does it feel?” 

‘Bless you, child, I can’t tell ‘zackly 
how it feels, except it’s cold. I only know 
that I Jeft old Berkshire and came out here 
*cause I didn’t want to feel and shovel it any 
longer. Next Summer, after the wheat’s 
cut we'll all go up to Yosemite; and then 
you'll know all about it.” 

Aaron and his father discussed the mar- 
ket and the prospect of the crop, walking 
almost aimlessly in the broad, unfenced 
fields, unconsciously following the dog, 
that, of course, aimed straight for the 
river. 

“An uncommon sight of water; sure crop 
this season all along the valley.” 

As they watched the swollen flood, full, 
but steady and not very rapid, bearing 
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along uprooted trees and driftwood, Aaron 
shouted : 

‘* What's that, Father? 
with a cradle on it!” 

Bruno was already in the water bringing 
in such pieces of boards and timber as he 
could manage. Hearing the shout, the 
dog turned his intelligent face toward the 
raft, and ina moment was beside it, strug- 
gling with the unwieldy mass, but hardly 
able to direct its movement. All at once, 
relaxing his hold, he lifted his head high 
above the water and uttered a long, piteous 
howl; then seized a projecting timber, and 
strove with frantic energy to bring the raft 
shoreward. 

‘*O, Father! there’s a baby in the cradle. 
I hear it cry. Do try to save it.” 

Before the words had passed her lips 
Aaron's coat was off, andin a moment more 
he was aiding Bruno in landing his precious 
freight. As the raft slowly swung to the 
shore, the farmer, despite his years and 
rheumatism, plunged in; and soon Miriam 
was holding in her arms a wailing infant, 
somewhat chilled, and doubtless very hun- 
gry, but not otherwise the worse for its all- 
night ride on the wild waters of the Stanis- 
laus and San Joaquin. Gently the rough 
waves had rocked the rude cradle; and He 
who holds the waters in his hand had 
guided the frail floor of the house between 
the steep banks and uprising rocks in the 
current, Miriam flew to the house, pressing 
to her breast the infant that ceased to wail 
as it felt the warm pressure ofarms. Bruno 
bounded by her side, filling the air with 
yelpings of inexpressible delight. 

‘*Mother! quick! Some flannela and 
warm milk!” 

The first delay in these interesting events 
was occasioned by the necessity of explain- 
ing to Mrs. Thomas that a living babe had 
been rescued from the river, and must be 
instantly warmed and fed. This fact, once 
established as a reality in her mind, it was 
not long before the infant was swathed in 
warm flannels; and soon the obstinacy of 
instinct was so far overcome by sundry de- 
vices known to nurses and mothers, that 
the babe was in no danger of starvation, 
and it sank into its usual morning nap after 
one wild look into the strange faces about 
it and one little sob of soon-quelled fear. 
Miriam sat on one side, happy as her name- 
sake of old who tended the bulrush cradle; 
and Bruno on the other, refusing for the 
first time in his whole dog-life to obey or- 
ders, evidently reasoning that whatever du- 
ties he might owe to his master, higher ob- 
ligations were now resting on him, which 
his conscience would not permit him to dis- 
regard. Having found the child, it was his 
duty to take care of it. This was logic and 
morals; and he was no dog that would turn 
his tail on either, 

So remarkable an event was not to be 
hid; and in less than six hours, the Stockton 
Gazette displayed the most interesting item 
it had published since the burning of a Chi- 
nese wash-house, when the hoodlums had 
availed themselves of the occasion to de- 
prive the unfortunate owner of his cue, 
which double misfortune led him to eom- 
mut suicide. 

Meanwile, John and Margaret sat hope- 
less and desolate in Ah Gee’s hut, too 
deeply crushed by their calamity to under- 
take any exertion. They would go back to 
Maine; but they must wait « little. On the 
afternoon of the second day the amiable 
heathen presented himself before them 
with a wide-spread newspaper in one hand 
—the Stockton Gazette does not, however, 
spreaa very wide—gesticulating wildly 
with the other, and, rattling Chinese ejacu- 
lations from his tongue that sounded like 
his native fire-crackers, thrust the paper 
into the hands of bis mistress, and stood off 
to watch the effect. Margaret had taught 
him to read, and she should first reap the 
benefit of it. Through their tears, as they 


bent over the sheet, they read the following 
item: 


As I live, a raft 


‘* ANOTHER MOBES, 

"The recent flood brought down an unusual 
freight—nothi less than a live baby, well 
e ed and tucked up—on a raft that seemed to 
be the floor of a house, The raft was brought 
to land on the farm of Mr. Charles Thomas, by 
his son Aaron, of the Commission House of 
Messrs, Wheatland & Rice, of San Francisco, 
aided by a powerful and intelligent dog, which 
first discovered it. The baby wasin good con- 
dition, notwithstanding its rough voyage; and 
it could not have fallen into better hands.” 


“Ah Gee!” shouted John. “ Bring up the 
horses!” 





But that considerate youth had already 
departed on the errand, and soon had the 
two stout nags, fat with fresh barley grass, 
in harness, and in less than thirty minutes 
the glad couple were dashing down the bills 
as fast as the famous ‘‘ whips” who aston- 
ish verdant Yo Semite tourists; but not 
without Ah Gee having placed in the wag- 
on a basket of the same dainty linen that he 
had sprinkled with tears from his eyes as 
well as water from his mouth—as the cus- 
tom of his nation is in the act of as 
And the boy had added himself to the load, 
rather to his regret as John swung round 
the curves on two wheels, once, indeed, 
landing the boy inaclump of chapparal 
several feet below. Just as the sun 
dropped below Monte Diabolo, they pulled 
up at the door of Farmer Thomas’s comfort- 
able home; and in a moment more Mar- 
garet had her babe In her arms. 

** John,” she cried, “his name is Moses; 
foris he not saved from the waters?” 

“Yes,” said John, ‘‘ his name is Moses.” 

Aaron went back to ** Frisco,” and Miriam 
to her books in San José. John and 
Margaret, hard pressed by their kind host, 
lingered day after day, doubtful whether to 
return tothe scene of what had been. so 
nearly a tragedy, or seek their old home in 
Maine. Finally, they took Farmer Thomas 
into their consultations. For a day or two 
he brooded, silent, talking now and then 
in a quiet way with his wife, and watching 
the child as it lay in its cradle, which was 
also rescued. One day while walking about 
his farm with John, he said: 

‘* Well, I don’t know ’zackly what to do 
with all this land, now I’ve got it—best 
land, too, on the San Joaquin—every acre 
of it good for forty bushels if the rains 
come. My boy, he says he’d rather sell 
wheat than raise it, and Miriam, she’s bound 
to be a school-ma’am--thinks she can do 
something for the young folks here in 
Californy; and I shouldn’t wonder if she 
could, Lots o’ stuff that girl’s got in her! 
Well, that leaves mother and me pretty 
much alone, and no one to look after the 
farm or us when we git to be old. Besides, 
I feel as if I’d asort 0’ claim on that boy of 
yours, and as if he’da sort o’ claim on us. 
After that rough ride down the Stanislaus, 
I think he’d "bout as good a right to the 
ground he landed on as Columbus had to 
the land he discovered. Now, if you will 
take half this farm—for the boy, you know 
~-we'll get up some sort of a shanty for you 
and your wife, and we'll live neighbors; and 
I guess we won’t quarrel much, ‘less ’tis 
*bout the baby; for I shall want him full 
half the time, if not a little more.” 

And so, before many weeks had passed, 
alittle cottage rose in a grove of live oaks 
near by; and soon after there might be seen 
a well-worn path between the two houses, 
over which Farmer Thomas could be seen 
walking almost any time of day. The 
months ran on, and the seasons passed with 
that strange speed which one feels in Cali- 
fornia, where there is so little in Nature to 
break their flow—no Winter to hold the 
thoughts, no Spring shot off from Summer, 
no Summer distinct from Autumn—a land 
where time forgets to mark itself save inthe 
living creature, man. But the child was 
true to the law of its condition, and grew in 
stature and in all the divine ways of its be- 
ing. The path between the two houses 
grew broader as a little pair of feet began 
to tread it beside the old man, neither mak- 
ing but small recognition which was home. 
And wherever the child was, there was 
Bruno, all his early ambitions in the direc- 
tion of darting squirrels and never-to-be- 
seized — gone—a consciously re- 
sponsible guardian of the infant he had res- 
cued from the water, 

As for John, he never spoke of his child 
but he called him Moses. 


NortH ADAMs, Masa, 





BY THE REV. IRVING L. BEMAN. 


Ture were three of them huddled by 
the back corner window of the old First 
Church basement. Only newsboys and. 
boot-blacks, with no Sunday-school or 
Christmas tree of their own; and yet they 
could enjoy such delights with as royal a 
relish as the more favored. And so they 
had scampered in from the busy street 
through the great, open gates, and slyly 
crept down the yard to this window. It was 
a sheltered corner, where the biting wind was 
broken and the snow was heaped in a great 
drift a little out from the wall; and the 
boys thought it a cozy place. A few of 
the children within seemed to glance toward 
the window occasionally; but they were 
not disturbed. With weather-tanned faces 
close to the pane they could see all within, 
even better than if seated inside. Only lit- 
tle Tony (the least of the trio) said he was 
“orful cold”; and Ned and Bill got him 
between them, and snuggled him up the 
best they could. 

**Eh!” exclaimed Bill. ‘‘Don’t I wish I 
hed that pair o’ shoes. They’d keep my feet 
snug, now I tell ye!” and he turned his fin- 
ger, dark with boovt-blacking, toward a 





branch of the Christmas tree where hung a 
thick, coarse pair of boy’s shoes. 

‘*Let’s keep watch and see who gits 
’em,” said Ned. ‘‘ I'll bet ye it’llbe some o’ 
them chaps in that for’ard seat; two or 
three on ’em’s newsies; I know ’em; they 
sells the ‘Christian’—somethin’ er other.” 

‘* Don’t it look warm in there?” murmured 
shivering little Tony; and the boys hitched 
closer to the wee body. 

Then came the singing; a lady sat at the 
organ and a gentleman stood on the plat- 
form with a stick in his hand. And oh! 
how the whole school did sing! Outside, 
to our street Arabs, it sounded more like a 
dream than a reality. 

When it was ended: 

‘There now,” said Ned, “ef that aint 
next to the singin’ in that place—what do 
they cal] it?—that place ’t Mr. Mingins told 
*bout?” 

‘*Heving,” suggested Tony. 

‘* Yes, Heving!” continued Ned. 
must be pooty nigh es good.” 

Then came an address; but the boys 
could not hear that; and the fifteen minutes 
it occupied was dreary time to them. 

‘“‘’T seems to soot the folksin there pooty 
well,” said Bill, ‘“‘fer they all watch ’im 
sharp an’ larf lots.” 

After the address, came a song by a 
neatly-dressed, clear-voiced girl of thirteen 
or fourteen years: 
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“ There’s a song in the air, 
There’s a star in the sky.” 

Kvery note of it passed 
window-pane. 

‘*White bread and butter! But wasn’t 
that nice?” exclaimed Bill, explosively. 

‘*An’ wasn’t she dressed splendid?” said 
Ned. 

‘She didn’t look ’s ef she felt cold!” 

shivered poor little Tony. 
. Next came the distribution of the 
gifts from the Christmas tree. Two men 
went up on ladders and passed down the 
gifts, another man announced the names of 
the recipients, and several girls and boys 
passed back and forth along the aisles, 
handing them to the persons named. Our 
three outsiders soon learned the plan and 
watched proceedings with eager interest. 

‘*My, what a big doll!” said Ned; ‘An’ 
what a leetle gal got it!” 

‘Jest look at that pair o’ skates,” mut- 
tered Bill, wagging a finger toward the ob- 
ject of his admiration, gleaming near a gas 
jet. 

‘*An’ them warm mittens,” chimed in 
Tony, through his chattering teeth. 

‘*Now he’s took down the shoes. Keep 
yer eyes open whar they go to,” said Bill; 
and sure enough, the shoes were on their 
way. 

‘*There! Jest es I said!” exclaimed Ned. 
One o’ them newsies got ’em; an’ to-morrer 
he’ll be stumpin’ aroun’ in ’em a shoutin 
‘Christian’—somethin’ er other.” 

‘*T hope they’ll keep his feet warm,” 
groaned Tony, drawing his own, rag-wound 
and cold as ice, closer to his poor little 
body. 

‘* What lots an’ lots o’ things!” muttered 
Ned, a moment after. 

‘*But I don’t see any bread and cakes,” 
said Tony, speaking more for his stomach 
than his thoughts. 

‘* See that bootiful little gal wi’ the yaller 
hair,” said Bill, as a lovely child stood up 
on a seat to obtain a plainer view. 

‘*Looks jest like my little sister Lena,” 
responded Tony. ‘An’ I believe she’s 
a-lookin’ right at me.” And his piping voice 
shook with something else than the cold. 

By and by the last gift was down from 
the tree and sent to its place, the closing 
hymn was sung, the minister pronounced 
the benediction and the happy throng be- 
gan to surge from the doors. 

‘*Come on now, quick!” exclaimed Ned. 
‘*We must get out with the rush or the old 
sexton ‘ll shut to the gates and then we’re 
in fera night here, ’stead o’ down ’t the 
lodgin’s. Come Bill! Come Tony!” And 
Ned kicked around to stir the blood in his 
half-benumbed limbs. 

A moment later he and Bill joined the 
out-going crowd; but little Tony lay still, 
watching, in a half-stupid way, the sexton 
turn off the gas, his energies so chilled that 
he did not care to rise. A few minutes af- 
terward it dawned upon him that he must 
start or be shut in for the night, and, stag- 
geringly, he found his way to the gate; but 
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it was too late; the great, iron frame was 
closed. Some boys in such a plight would 
have set up a wild cry; but not so Tony. 
He was too cold and sleepy. Besides, if he 
had, it would have done no good; for along 
that quiet street the police seldom came, 
and it was too late for other passers. 

‘“*Well,” shivered he, “I'll go back by 
the winder. That’s the best place in the 
yard. It’s as warm as my box in the candy- 
stand, anyhow.” 

He was not one of the boys of the cheap 
lodging house. Poor little Tony Andrews! 
His mother had died a year and a half 
before. And then his sailor father—rough, 
but tender and broken-hearted—had by a 
writing made over his two children to a 
children’s aid society and gone off to 
sea. 

Tony was seven and a half years old 
then and Lena four; now he was nine, but 
not larger than when his mother died. 

Soon after the father went to sea, the aid 
society had, by correspondence, obtained 
country homes for the children; and, along 
with several others, they were sent from the 
city. 

Lena’s home proved all right; but the 
family who took Tony were disappointed 
in him; he was so small and delicate. They 
had expected a rollicking lad, who would 
almost earn his living; but instead, Tony 
was sad and shrinking, and his great, sky- 
blue eyes seemed always just ready to 
weep. The only time that he told his feel- 
ings showed that he was constantly griev- 
ing for his mother. 

‘*What ye thinkin’ about,” asked the 
farmer’s wite, ‘‘ with your starin’ eyes and 
your lips a movin’ so?” 

‘*T was sayin’ a song my Mamma used to 
sing,” replied Tony. ‘‘I wish’t I could 
hear her sing it jest once more.” 

‘* Say it to me ef it’s so nice,” said she. 
‘*T like to hear nice things, too.” 

And poor, lonely Tony, with a far look 
on his face, repeated: 

‘Mid the pastures green of the blessed isles, 

Where never is heat or cold ; 

Where the light of life is the shepherd’s smiles, 
Are the lambs of the Upper Fold. 

Where the lilies blossom in fadeless Spring, 
And never a heart grows old, 

Where the glad new song is the song they sing 
Are the lambs of the Upper Fold.” 

‘Tut, tut!” sniffed the woman. ‘ Don’t 
be a thinkin’ o’ them things, but hustle 
‘round at the chores, an’ you'll feel ’nuff 
sight better.” 

But Tony did not meet these ideas of 
thrift; and six months from his going there 
the farmer bought a half-fare ticket and 
sent the little boy back to the city, telling 
him to seek out the aid society and ask 
them tu take care of him. 

Long before he reached his destination 
he had forgotten the name of the society, 
and hungry and frightened, knew not 
where to go in the great city. As the train 
rolled into the station, the conductor lifted 
the lad down to the platform, and, calling 
to an old man, owner of the candy and 
pea-nut stand, said: 

‘*Here, Uncle Jonas, is a little fellow 
tired and hungry and nowhere to go. 
Can’t yousee to him? Pass him over to the 
charity people to-morrow.” 

Kind-hearted Uncle Jonas did the best he 
could for Tony; but the outcome was that 
within a few weeks the lad became a news- 
boy, and slept in a box under the candy- 
stand. And next we see him, with nose 
flattened against the window, shivering 
with cold and groaning with hunger while 
he watches the Sunday-school Christmas 
festivities. 

When he stumbled back from the shut 
church yard gate and crawled in behind 
the drift again, near the now dark window, 
he was faint and cold and too sleepy to re- 
main awake, and so was soon gone in that 
frozen slumber, which, unless speedily in- 
terrupted, never wakes again. 

But another scene is transpiring along 
the street, calling for our attention. 

Two ladies, each clasping the hand of @ 
wee bit of a girl who walks between them 
are making their way homeward from the 
Christmas festival. Behind them walk 
their husbands, and all are chaterting away 
in regard to the festival. 

The little one takes her share in their con- 
versation : 

‘‘ But, Mamma, Tony looked in the wine 





dow. I saw him, I did.” 
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““O, Lena! You can’t remember Tony ; 
for you were but a baby then.” 

‘*Thus replied one of the ladies, and the 
other thereupon asked explanation. 

The one whom the child had called 
Mamma answered: 

**When Lena came to us, two years ago 
nearly, then only four, she told us all about 
herself and her family, like a child twice 
her age. And ever since she has seemed to 
retain, with strange vividness, what we pre- 
sume to.bethe facts in her history. She 
also seems to remember the looks of her 
mother, her sailor father and her brother 
Tony. You know she called attention to 
the church window, and said Tony was 
looking in.” 

‘And he was, too, Mamma! 
was!” cried Lena. 

At this instant they were passing a bril- 
liant show-window at the front of some 
store, and two rough boys, who were gaz- 
ing in, turned just in time for one of 
them to exclaim to the other in a half 
whisper: 

‘* Say, Bill, there goes the little gal ’t Tony 
called his sister.” 

And as their eyes met hers the little girl 
exclaimed : 

‘*O Mamma! There’s the boys that were 
with Tony!” 

“Of course such a coincidence led at once 
to something further. The ladies stopped 
abruptly, and that stopped the gentlemen 
as abruptly. Mr. and Mrs. Page, with Lena, 
had come from their home to visit Mrs. 
Page’s sister in the city; and this sister and 
husband (Mr. and Mrs. Canfield) attended 
the First Church. So much for explana- 
tion. 

“Do you know a boy named Tony?” 
asked one of the ladies, addressing Ned and 
Bill. 

Staring at her, with no little wonderment, 
Bill replied: 

**Yes’m, we does.” 


He truly 


** Where is he?” was the next question; 
and the lady cast her eyes about asif to see 
him just there. 

“ Don’ know, mum, ‘less he’s in the 
churchyard. That’s where we lef’ ’im; but 
mebbe he’s gone away to where he sleeps.”’ 

‘*And where is that?” 

‘** Up ’t the big railroad station, mum.” 

‘* What is the rest of Tony’s name; Tony 
what?” now put in Mr. Page. 

‘* Don’ know, sir,” replied Bill. 

But Ned instantly interrupted by declar- 
ing: 

‘* He aint the candy man’s boy, where he 
sleeps; for his father’s gone to sea.” 

This seemed to settle the matter, notwith- 
standing that the boys could not give 
Tovy’s other name. 

‘* Well, come! Letus go right back to the 
church,” said Mrs. Page. ‘I’m determined 
to tind the lad and know if he is Tony.” 

‘Cannot get into the yard now,” ex- 
plained Mr. Canfield. ‘Our sexton is so 
prompt I warrant it is shut up ere this.” 

‘* And that very promptness makes it best 
to see about the matter,” said Mrs. Canfield. 
‘‘For a person would freeze to death in 
that yard such a night as this.” 

At these words Bill and Ned took alarm 
in Tony’s behalf and ran for the church at 
their swiftest pace; for they loved the big- 
eyed little boy. 


Five minutes later the whole group were 
gathered at the great gates, where the two 
boys were shouting: ‘*Tony! Tony!” 

By help of the gentlemen Ned was en- 
abled to climb the fence and tumble into a 
snowdrift on the inside. Picking himself 
out, he ran around to the basement window 
and in a moment returned, saying: 

‘*He’s there, mum. He’s there. 
can’t wake him up!” 

‘Poor little creature!” almost sobbed 
Mrs. Page; and Lena began to weep as if 
heart-broken. Meantime, Mr. Canfield 
was off for the key, and soon came back 
accompanied by the sexton. Sooner than 
it can be told, the gate was unlocked and 
they hurried to the spot where the boy 
was lying. 

Tenderly the gentleman lifted and bore 
him away; and half an hour after in the 
warm Canfield home, he feebly opened his 
astonished eyes. Bill and Ned stood near; 
back of them were the ladies and gentle- 
men; but nearest of all was little Lena, 
holding one of his bony, begrimed hands 
in her dainty white fingers. 


But I 





Tony gazed at them, now one and then 
another; and at length, letting his wonder- 
ing eyes rest wistfully on his sister, he 
lisped: ‘‘Are you Lena?” 

With a cry of such delight that it sounded 
almost more like a wail, Lena threw herself 
upon him. The others stood by, in what 
frame of mind must be imagined. 

But the significant point in Tony's story 
is already told. it only remains to add that 
Mr. and Mrs. Page had learned to love Lena 
so, had found her so gentle and intelligent, 
and Tony seemed so much like her, in looks 
and temperament, that they took both with 
them when they returned to their home. 

And there to-day, the once street Arab, 
the once homeless orphan, the waif who 
came so near rising from the snow-piled 
yard of the old First Church to join ‘‘the 
lambs of the Upper Fold,” may be seen, 
happy and honorable, his bed no longer a 
box, his feet no more wound in rags, his 
dreams no longer of thick shoes and bread, 
and his longings for his lost Lena no, more 
denied. 


St. Joun, N. B. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tae InpEPENDENT, New York, 





OROSS WITH CENTRAL LETTER, 
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The perpendicular central letter is a bright 
star; the central word across is a laborer. The 
upper perpendicular word of three letters is an 
animal; the lower is a sailor, The left cross- 
word, of three letters, is a vegetable; the left is 
au insect. The upper cross word of the cross 
(five letters) is a kind of rampart; the next a 
pile of hay ; the next a consonant. 

On the right the word of five letters is a moat ; 
the next is the close; the next is a vowel. On 
the bottom, the word of five letters is a tree ; the 
next is distance ; the next a consonant. On the 
left, the word of tive letters isa plant; the next 
is an insect; the next is a vowel. 

LADDER, 
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The upper round is elevation; the next is a 
medicine ; the next is a poor town of the pro- 
vince of Rome ; the lowest is in motion. 

The initials form a happy day, and the finals 
some things generally very common, but in con- 
nection with the day highly important, Join 
the two and have them large. 


CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Seven words buried, the initials and finals of 
which we would advise all young folks to be. 

I like to get up early in the morning, and read 
or sew before breakfast. I would operate on 
my machine, if it did not make a noise and dis- 
turb people. I have heard of some that are so 
quiet no one could discern their operation at all. 
I have always wanted one of these; and I mean 
to go to work in real earnest to save my money 
in order to buy one. 

Every morning I see several cows go by, driven 
by boys who are up long before me. What tam- 
able creatures they are, to be sure; and how use- 
ful they are when so mild and gentle. They are 
certainly an example to us not to make a fuss 
over our good works. 

DOUBLE ADDITIONS. 
* 
s 0 
* os 
* 00 0 


The upper letter is a sign in music. Add an 
article to this and make a relation. 

Take the increase of the article to a preposi- 
tion of the next line, and add to the first letter, 
making a slight motion. 

Add the increase of the preposition to a satis- 
faction of the appetite, and add it to the first 
letter, making the head. 


NUMEBIOAL ENIGMA. 

Of 28 letters. 

My 7, 26, 9, 6, part of a vessel. 

My 27, 14, 15, a tree. 

My 28, 10, 11, 12, small stones. 

My 5, 4, 3, a title. 

My 1, 21, 8, 24, 19, part of the furniture of a 
room. 

My 2, 22, 23, 16, sacred. 

My 25, 17, 18, 18, 20, dignitaries of a church, 

Very interesting occasions. 





ANSWERS T) PUZZLES OF DEC. 18r7x. 
HIDDEN VEGETABLES. 

1, Potato ; 2, tomato; 3, string beans; 4, cel- 
ery; 5, carrot; 6, cabbage; 7, cauliflower; 8, 
beets; 9, asparagus ; 10, onion; 11, parsnip; 12, 
radish, 

WORD PUZZLE. 

1, Mite—might; 2, pearl—purl ; 

flour ; 4, guilt—gilt; 5, beer—bier. 
BEHEADED ANIMALS. 

1, Weasel; 2, bat; 3, sloth ; 4, bear; 5, swine; 
6, whale; 7, mink; 8, boar; 9, fox; 10, stag; 11, 
goat; 12, hare; 13, cat. 

DOUBLE DIAMOND. 


8, tlower— 


8 B 
awe arm 
Sweet Bread 
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DIAMOND IN HALF 8QUABE, 
Laggard 
Aprons 
Groat 
Goat 
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Abbreviation, R. 8., Recording Secretary. 
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CONSUMPTION OF THE LUNGS. 
A CASE OF RAPID DEVELOPMENT ACCOM- 
PANIED BY SEVERE HEMORRHAGE, 

Tue following testimonial to the prompt action 
of Compound Oxygen in a case of rapidly devel- 
oping Consumption ef the lungs is given*by the 
writer, in order, as he says, that by means of its 
publication, “some afflicted one may be induce d 

try your very simple and beneficial remedy.’ 

“ Fountam Orry, Inp,, April 17th, 1882. 
“Dra, StaRKEY & PALEN : 

‘Dear Sirs,—My lungs have been affected for 
years, it being hereditary with me, my mother 
haying died of Consumption, One year ago this 
last Winter I took a severe cold, which settled on 
my lungs and snate resulted in a severe hemor- 
rhage. I had a hard, hacking cough all Spring ; 
in fact, all through the Summer at times, Last 
Fall, ae the cold weather came on, my cough in- 
cre rased, and J was having night sweats ever: 
night and had one or two severe hemorrhages, 4 
was very much reduced in flesh. The color had 
left my lips, and I was expectorating thick, yel- 
low matter, often mixed with blood, Had to lie 
propped on pillows at night. J had about made 
up my mintl that a few more months would end 
my earthly career, and my friends have told me 
since I began to improve that some of them had 
only given me until next May to live; but if I 
dic before that time now f will have to go in 
some other way than Consumption, J have not 
had a single night sweat since I ae began your 

disappeared 





Treatment. My cough has almost 
and J am rapidly improv: 
‘Very gratefully yours, . Lixpow Parken.” 


Our ‘Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of ac- 
tion of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
etc., and a wide range of chronic diseases, will 
be sent free, Address, Das, Starkey & PAen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard bt., Phila, 
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HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 


It is strange any one will suffer from de- 
rangements brought on by impure blood, when 
SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND S8TIL- 
LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP will 
restore health to the pbysical organization. 
It isa strengthening syrup, pleasant to take, 
and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis- 
covered, curing Scrofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis- 
orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis- 


eases of the Blood and Liver, ete. 
EEE 
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Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 
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FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


THE NEATEST AND BEST 


mire an SATCHELS 


Fine car Skin 
ARE MADE BY 


— k. FITZGERALD, 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Breakst oe, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the etrength of Cocoa mixed 





strengthening, 
admirably adapted for invalids an 
well as for persons in health. 


Bold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0, Doro, Max. 


COMMON SENSE CHAIRS 
and 1-7 » Spent home-comtoris No 
irae t to sean mnt Sin ae ng Fy 


Fors zy, New, all first-class Furniture Dealers. 


UNMOUNTED,PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART. 
reprodsations of famous o 


ae oor owen” mre ised ts écent re gt roe, cael ae, 


soULe PHOTOGRAPH nag heh 
Publishers, 338 Washington St.. Boston, 
Please mention THe INDEPENDENT. 


Paillard’s 


MUSIC 
BOXES 


ARE THE BEST. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


660 Broadway, New York City. 
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HANDSOME & ECONOMICAL 


STOVE IN THE MARKET! 

‘or leading dealers 
Laren ee 
EVERY STOVE WARRAN’ ED. 

EXAMINE OUR PATENT AUTOMATIC GRATE. 








MT, PENN STOVE WORKS, Reading, Pa. 
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he New (Indestructible and Imperishable 
Decoration for Walls, Ceilings, Fur- 
niture and Art Objects, in 


‘ SOLID RELIEF. 
~ A The most perfect and beautiful of all Wall Decorations. High 
Art Designs in SOLID RELIEF. Avoids flat designs and naked 
walls, Perfectly water-proof. Can be washed. Excludes cold, 
damp and draughts. Price quite moderate. Now in use in 
Public and Private Dwellings, Public Halls, Hotels, Offices and 
Homes of the people. 


FR. BECK & co., ‘New York, 


Sole Agents for the United States. 
Bold by all reliable Architects, Decorators, Furniture, Wall-Paper and other Art Dealers 


throughout the United States. 


_ Descriptive Pamphlet forwarded upon application. 


DIAMONDS. 


OLD INDIA STONES. 


I more a lot of fine, biue, old India Diamonds 
_ just be sold during the Holidays at any price! 


larwe assortment of Babies and all other preo- 
me — ore at the very lowest rates! 


WATCHES, 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE CELEBRATED LUZERNE 
WATOH, 


Finest quality very low, and warranted to run with- 
in thirty seconds a munth. 


HENRY N, COLLIER, 


23 Maiden Lane. Up Stairs. 
MAKE THE GHILOREN HAPPY. 








Oomyp.eve mes wet lus.cucduus, 61 Ww 8%, 

Tool Chests, ‘Boral “taws, Toy Engines and Locomo 
tives, Magic Lanterns anda Large assorted stock of 
ew goods for the Holidays. Our new Catalogue, 728 
ston Dene” mail for bbc, 


fan ee 130 RNYDE i Utreet, N.Y. 
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»* Alidress, GETTYS. 
SLTY WORKS, Gettys- 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Newest and Cholcest Designs. 


Metal and Porcelain Lamps, etc. 


n cutiecty new rtment 
FINE CLOCKS, | ofthe chiceet pratuctions of 


other Ei Mn cities reiected 

y great this sea- 

MANTEL SETS, pA SJ exhibition in 
our show.rooms, which are 


Artistic Bronzes, ear foils Po ae ot Art 


tions, and to an inspec. 
tion of which a cordial invitation is extended. 


Also articles of ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, both 
antique and modern, in great variety and elegance of 
workmansb\p. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


836 and ¢ 833 Broadway aud 13th Mtrect, Ne ¥ ° 


SAPES, 


HERRING & CO., 
251 & 252 Broadway, 
, New York. 











B.W. MERRIAM & CO., 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 
MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention siven to the wholesale trade at 
prices exceptionally low. 


Burt’s Shoes. 
E. D. BURT '& co., 


287 FULTON St., PRooxiyy, N.Y. 
for their Lllustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-list, Goods 
forwarded by meil or ex- 
press, A}l orders 
will receive 
prompt atten, 
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W. T. Maerseruau & Co, 
$21 B’way, New York, 

C, F. A. HINRICHS, 

IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 

Artistic Pottery, Plaques, Sevres, Dresden, Royal 
Worcester and Vienna Ivo rt Bisque g- 
ures and Busts. Parian Ware in large variety. 
Richly decorated Dinner, Tea and Breakfast sets. 
Fine Table Glass-ware, Clocks, Bionzes, Fancy 
Goods, Fancy Metal mounted and 8t. Germain 
Student Lamps. A large assortment of Toys, 
Dolls and Games, 

Novelties by every steamer. 


29—33 Park Place, New York, 


N. W. Cor. ChurchSt., opposite Klevated Rall- 
road Station. 











HOTELS, ETC. 


NEW HOTEL LAFAYETTE, 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT 8TS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
AMERICAN 


AND 
EUROPEAN PLANS. 
Choice rooms, with board. for 83 per day and upward, 


Location up urpas passed; offers qitesctions ty au or LY 
any hotel in Phi adelphia. 


DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. - 
uD + Four maanswement. "Werk Ls pede “extensive 
ref eTurnishing the whole house, 7 . 7 
T. ROESSLE, SON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEv YORA. 


A. J. DAM & SON Proprietors 


THE ARLINGTON, 
WASHINGTON, D, 6. 


This hotel, since January tst, has been enlarwed by 
adding “The Sumner House.” It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, Pomeroy and Johnson 














Houses, all of which baye been _ by -halle 
Parties can have all the quiet of private with 
the comferts of the hotel. 





Farm and Garilen. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
Of our subscribera who feel specially interested.) 


WINTER GREENERY. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 








Wirnout the evergreens Christmas would be 
a solemn occasion. In our climate the great pine 
family is chiefly relied upon for beautifying our 
churches and houses, Christmas-trees are se- 
lected according to the taste of the seeker, or 
the capacity of the apartment in which they are 
to be placed, The hemlock or black spruce is, 
perhaps, the most graceful for this purpose ; its 
foliage is light, the cones pendent at the tips of 
the branches, and the very pose of the tree is 
noble. The pine itself, of which there are many 
species, is, with its feathery plumes, a very hand- 
some tree. For in-door use, however, it is in 
some respects objectionable, from the sticky 
resin which exudes from the branches, Arbor- 
vite and juniper are not subject to this criti- 
cism ; and both are often employed. The larch, 
if its leaves were not deciduous, would make a 
charming ornament, particularly if it could be 
induced to wear its ruby cones in Winter. What 
we know as “‘ creeping-jenny,” and which looks 
like a trailing vine, is really a lycopodium, or 
club-moss. Others of its relatives may be used 
in the same manner, and can be woven into el- 
egant wreaths. 

The mountain laurel, which in June is so 
splendid with its full clusters of rosy blossoms, 
holds its leaves all Winter. These are oval in 
outline, dark green and glossy. If we form a 
garland of these leaves, and intersperse here and 
there the red berries of the black alder, or the 
blue-black fruit of the green-brier, we will ob- 
tain something very lovely. Still better is the 
result if we start with holly ; but this is more dif- 
ficult to obtain. It grows sparsely along the 
coast from Maine downward. The English hol- 
ly 18 often cultivated and can generally be se- 
cured for purposes of decoration. This is espe- 
cially associated with the Christmas season, and 
its spring green leaves, sometimes relieved by a 
gleam of bronze, are well-known to all. It bears 
its own red berrics, 

Speaking of berries, none can be more beauti- 
ful than those of the climbing bitter-sweet or 
Roxbury wax-work, a near relative of the com- 
mon burning bush, The orange-colored pods 
open in Autumn, and reveal the scarlet fruit 
within. The leaves fall early. 

Of smaller plants, both species of pipsisec wa 
are employed, the prince’s pine and the spotted 
wintergreen. The genuine wintergreen might 
be used for its brilliant berries, and the pretty 
Mitchella for both berries and vine. To these 
may be added the creeping snow-berry, common 
on the White Mountains, the Adirondacks, and 
other cold northern hights. It has a white ber- 
ry spotted with brown, like sume birds’ eggs. 
The plant has the flavor of birch and winter- 
green. It’s Greek name, Chiogenes, means “snow 
offspring,” a very delicate fancy. Our loved 
trailing-arbutus is ever green; but so far as we 
know, is never used for its fuliage alone. We 
have sometimes seen the leaves of Rhododendron 
maximum in the market ; but a plant so magnitf- 
icent when in flower should not be destroyed for 
these Winter purposes, when there are so many 
commoner shrubs, in every respect as satisfacto- 
ry. 

PRoOvIpENcE, RK. I, 


REARING CALVES IN FRANCE. 








Tue rearing of calves for the butcher consti- 
tutes an important industry in France. Strange 
that while French farmers give only a secondary 
consideration to the selection of parents in the 
breeding of horses, they seem to be convinced of 
the importance of such being good in the case of 
cattle. They have found out that inferior stock 
do not pay; such require more feeding and a 
longer time to arrive at maturity, while com- 
manding a lower price, the flesh being less es- 
teemed. Ifthe calf be destined for reproduc- 
tion, very great attention is given to its rearing, 
more particularly if it be a bull; then pure milk, 
and never a substitute, is given, and as much as 
it can take ; suckling is encouraged as essential to 
development ; and as the mother’s supply may be 
falling short as the calf increases in age, a sec- 
ond, and even a third cow is pressed into the 
service. Where the bull promises to bea very 
choice animal, it is allowed to suckle until seven 
months old, and even longer. Then it receives 
the most succulent food in season. Under all 
circumstances feed young stock generously. 
Stinting in food means stunting in growth. It 
should ever be kept in mind not to overfeed 
young bulls, as having too much flesh diminishes 
their powers of reproduction. 

After calving, the mother is covered with a 
rug and left undisturbed for two or three hours ; 
at the expiration of which she receives a white 
drink of meal or bran. In some localities where 
the parturition has been fatiguing, two or three 
quarts of warm wine are given. In the neigh- 





borhood of Lyons, every cow in calving, receives 
four to five quarts of wine and one pound of 
toasted bread ; and this ration is frequently re- 
peated two or three times in twenty-four hours, 
Professor Grognier lays down, that a cow under 
such circumstances, can take fifteen quarts of 
wine a day without any injurious effects, Until 
the twelfth day after calving the cow is kept on 
a light diet. 

If a cow refuses to lick the calf when dropped, 
salt gnd crumbs of bread are dusted over it, and 
then presente? to the mother. Calves destined 
for the market are generally fed the first six 
weeks on unskimmed milk, if artificially reared. 
There are districts in France where calves in- 
tended for breeding or work are never allowed 
to suckle ; from the earliest moment they are in- 
duced to drink from the pail into which the milk- 
ing has just been made. This process allows 
the milk of several cows to be utilized, of the 
employment of warmed skim milk, of cake, 
meals and hay tea. If diarrhea in a light form 
appears, barley water often stops it. 

From two or three months is the usual time al- 
lowed for fattening calves. In Flanders the 
milk is given three timesa day, commencing 
with one quart, and; ending with seven quarts 
per meal. Eggs are in.many cases added, and 
the soft part of bread crumbled. The eggs 
given morning and evening are broken up, 
shells and all; they are reputed to keep away 
acidity of the stomach, perhaps by the lime of 
the shelis; they facilitate digestion and ward 
off diarrhea, so frequent an accompaniment 
when meal or flour diet is much patronized. 
Butchers maintain eggs enhance the quality of 
the flesh, diminishing at the same time its reduess, 
In the Beauce farmers add boiled rice, ground 
or whole, 

In Flanders and the north of France calves 
are fattened in narrow cribs, just like geese at 
Strasburg ; these pens are two feet wide and five 
deep, and are portable. The litter is never re- 
moved, but renewed as required. Decoctions of 
poppy heads are added to the milk to induce the 
animal to sleep. At Dens, in Germany, M. Sey- 
forth gave his calves skim milk, and, to repre- 
sent the cream, three ounces daily, at the rate 
of one ounce per repast, of beef or mutton suet, 
lard, or turnip seed oil, At the end of the fourth 
week the grease was reduced by one half, and re- 
placed by cake and meal. And the veal was 
found to be as good as that produced from pure 
milk. 

Calves fattened under the most favorable con- 
ditions do not represent rore than two sous per 
quart for the milk worked up. That industry 
does not pay near towns, nor where butter and 
cheese making, with pig fatting on the whey, etc., 
can be successfully practiced. It is an error to 
conclude that calves will increase in weight, 
proportionate to their feeding. Thus, at its 
birth, a Durham calf weighs seventy pounds, 

while a Schwitz calf—a race of cattle peculiar to 
that Swiss Canton, the Tyiol, Bavaria, and the 
east of France—will weigh 100 pounds. Yet the 
Durham speedily surpasses its rival by its precoc- 
ity. 

Calves increase in weight daily, from the first 
to the eighteenth day, 42 ounces ; from the nine- 
teenth to the twenty-fifth day, 49 ounces, and 
from the twenty-fifth tu the thirty-fifth day, 34 
ounces. According to Boussingault, the aver- 
age daily augmentationin weight is 38 ounces, 
per nine to eleven quarts of milk, Male put up 
about four ounces per day more flesh than fe- 
male calves ; but in any case the animal belong- 
ine to the most improved breed will mature the 
quickest. The parts of the body of the animal 
which develop most during the first six months— 
that is, during the milk-feeding stage—are the 
chest and loins; the shape, and the posterior 
parte come next, 

In weaning calves, hay tea enters largely as a 
substitute for milk ; then linseed cake gruel. In 
Russia, beer is largely mixed with the milk, 
which explains the enormous size of the calves, 
Two pounds of hay are steeped in nine quarts of 
warm water, and five quarts of the tea are esti- 
mated as equal to one quart of milk, 

In France, the preference is given to rearing 
calves in the open air, instead of the house ; the 
assimilation of the food is better effected. Cake 
is considered to be efficacious against black-leg ; 
but it must form part of the permanent rations. 
In Auvergne, diarrhea is cured by the yolks of 
eggs and red wine ; in Russia and Germany a few 
spoonfuls of rennet effect wonders. In Buigium, 
calves are allowed to lick a lump of chalk,as sheep 
and cattle are rock salt. Strong purgatives are 
rarely resorted to. However,in the Beauce, where 
so much veal is reared, from 2 to 2}¢ ounces of 
soluble cream of tartar, dissolved in four quarts 
of water and colored with honey, isa favorite 
reci Administer the drink every hour during 


twelve to fifteen hours; if colic a: poms, add a 
little optutn to the mixture. —N. 


POTATO BEETLES. 


Tue wish of the New England Farmer that 
some one would test the insect powder, Pyre- 
thrum roseum, for the destruction of the -potato 
beetle, attracted my attention at the time of 
publication. I tested it upon the larvw on the 
vines, and also upon the matured beetles, in a 
tumbler in the house. The larv@ readily yielded 
to its destructive power ; but the matured beetles 
withstood a heavy dose longer, though they sus- 
cumbed at last. The drawback against using 
this insecticide is that it is too expensive a rem- 
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edy and too difficult of application; being so 
very light it is blown away by the slightest 
breath of air. 

This pest of potatoes was quite scarce in the 
Spring on the early potatoes, but somehow con- 
trived to be very abundant a little later in the 
season. The last crop of potato beetles in 1882 
were affected generally with the little parasites 
(Uropoda Americana), and we hoped we were to 
be less troubled in the future ; but by theend of 
this season they were very numerous. 

It is to be hoped that farmers generally will 
learn enough of this beetle’s enemies to protect 
and encourage them. Some years ago I found 
a youth on a neighboring farm destroying the 
lady-bugs or lady-birds with the potato pests, 
not having knowledge to discriminate between 
friends and foes. There are some twenty varie- 
ties of this friend, all doing valuable service in 
destroying both eggs and larvew. The common 
wasp preys on their larve, and many other 
worms injurious to the farmer. I think most of 
the stinging insects will be found friends to the 
farmer, by destroying his insect enemies, 

Asmall fly, Zydella doryphora, much resembling 
acommon house-fly, lays an egg on the larva, 
from which comes a maggot that burrows into 
the body of its victim and finally destroys it, 
This fly may often be seen in great numbers 
buzzing about the afflicted potato vines to be- 
friend the farmer in gratifying its instincts. 

The tiger beetles and the Possimachus 
elongatus prey on the potato beetle in its larval 
and perfect state, eating it iu the ground as well 
as on the surface. Toads include this in their 
bill of fare. The common striped and black 
snakes do us a service in destroying injurious 
insecte, including this pest of the farm, The 
skunk and crow dig it out of the earth to eat it. 
The whistling quail and the rose-breasted gross- 
beak are very ready to devour it, and the duck 
and dung-hill fowls often learn to eat it. The 
poisons most in use to destroy them are Paria 
green and London purple, to which may be 
added slug shot, in some parts of the country. 
The prejudice against using these, I think, is 
groundless, 

At the late exhibition of the Vineland Fair 
Association, I showed an entomological exhibit 
of the potato beetle and its enemies, which at- 


tracted a good deal of attention. Would not 
something of this sort be of service in all fairs? 
I showed last year the insect enemies of the 
quince and the peach. I, with a number, was 
surprised to learn that the parent of the peach 
tree borer was so much like a wasp in its 
general appearance, and said we should 
hereafter know and seek to destroy this foe.— 
Ww. W. Mznon, é in ** N. E. Farmer,’ 


—— 


BEST FEED FOR HENS. 


ConsIDERABLE difference should be made in the ) 


feed of poultry, according to their breed. The 
Brahmas, Cochins, and their crosses are quiet, 
lazy sorts, and, consequently, fatten more easily 
than such as are fond of roving around at con- 
siderable distance from the house—as Leg- 
horns, Hamburgs, game, etc. Little corn or 
Indian meal should be fed to the former, except 
in the coolest weather ; and then we only make it 
about half their rations. In Spring and Autumn 
we give them all they are inclined to eat during 
the day, a pudding made of one-third Indian 
meal and two-thirds wheat bran, with a sprink- 
ling of whole oats, late in the afternoon, on the 
ground in the yard, or near the house, for them 
to scratch and pick up just before going to 
roost. In Summer we make the pudding only 
one-fourth Indian meal and _ three-fourths 
wheat bran. In this about half a gill of pure, 
strong brine is mixed to each gallon. A little 
brine is very healthy in the food of poultry, but 
it must not be taken from the meat barrel. A 
tablespoonful of sulphur is excellent to mix, 
once a week, in the pudding, as this keeps lice 
out of the hens, and in addition is healthy for 
them. Sois the same quantity of wood ashes 
or a gill of fine charcoal dust. The hens ought 


to have a grass plot torun on. If this cannot 
be had, give them some boiled vegetables or raw 
cabbage leaves. In Summer, grass can be cut 
for them and put in their yard. Lettuce and 
spinach are excellent when no other Breen feed 
is to be had; [ses we cultivate these in our gar- 
den especia ily for them. For the most active 
breeds of fowis we give a greater proportion of 
Indian meal in their pee ne: fr this can be 
mixed with skim-milk it will be all the better for 
the production of eggs. Whole wheat is an ex- 
cellent egg producer.—Bee and Poultry Maga- 
zine, 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
MARKED BENEFIT IN INDIGESTION. 
Dr. A. L. Hatz, Fair Haven, N. Y., says: 

‘* Have prescribed it with marked benefit in in- 

digestion and urinary troubles.” 
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FILES FOR THE HE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for ‘Tux Ixps- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover bas “Tea “Tux 
InpepEenpENt” embossed on it in let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. ~ be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of « 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.O, in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 











twenty-five cents each. The usual price is 61.50, ~~ 
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EPENDENT, 


[December 27, 1883, 
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MALI. 
& 00. 


Catalegues sent. 


LADIES, ws 


Fiench Dressing & Satin Polish 


ON YOUR BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Every bottle has Paris Medal on it. Beware af wu 
tations. B. obi FEOWS & 00. Boston, Mass. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


THE POPULAR STEEDS OF 


Send Seout stamp for illustrated 


eR catalog 
THE POPE M'¥'G Ov., 
507 Washington &t., Boston 











IN HOT WATER. 


Teke Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient in 
Hot Water. 


The benefits arising from the use of this well-known 
remedy for all disorders of the Stomach, Liver and Bow 
els; in connection with HOT water, can not be over- 
estimated. To odtein this benefit, the Seltzer Aperient 
Fwy ded hy Apt  ahey ed ty 3 or at 

temperatu or coffee 
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WATCHES, SILVERWARE... 
A WORD TO CLOSE CASH lesen 
ae De pu A leat? Wedding ‘Pr ol volutioniaed, my b ae erie eek P'Bifrer Foe 


ver rotate of | oi Be 

: te Sin Ts vend Gaye bia 
uy iiep 

e ck Dis 

ich to 8; 


ra I. 
ev 


= ‘H. JOHNSTON 


nent $ oie ethde. sit rot a Pi 
ee etki fis aoa elry of every Ries mahen of the beat quality Ss 


ei a i Site er 


_150 Bowery, N. Y. 





SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 


Cor. 14th Street, 


Union Square, 


HAVE RECEIVED FROM THEIR FACTORIES A GREAT ASSORTMENT OF 


NOVELTIES 


IN SILVER PLATED WARE, Designed tor 


EiLoliday Gifts. 


FSTERBROOK S"5Eks —~<Jamcaa> 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Popular Nos, 14, 048, 130, 333, 


161.—For sale by all Stationers, 


Works: Camden, N. 7. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN co. 2% John 8t., New York, 


THE DERBY SILVER COMPANY, 


BIRMINGHAM, CONN, 


NEW YORK STORE, 3 


ountiantn 


DING 
RESPONSIBLE DEALERS WILL BE FORNISHED WITH 


: 
ESTUnE, 2 UNOS SAAN, We 


sit read 
Giese ae 


i Sa PENRO a A it 


AM ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 


GUARANTEE CERTIFICATES SENT WHEN REQUESTED. 


Capital, 


$400,000. 





COLLENDER BILLIARD TABLES. 


World rene tant & UCollender Co 


ton Cushions 
Worlds tulty 1 purabl | coezeet any sind quickest ee 
Rapreseee 


co., 
768 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 
have,_boos tented for fogsy segue, Wepented 
The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., 


20 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT sT., 
NEW YORK: BOSTON. 





KNABE 
|, PIANQEORTES. 
Tone, Touch Workmanship aud Durability. 


Nos. 204 uae 206 Litam MNA Sader Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Ross , Turner & Co., 


189 te 195 Devonshire an and 2 Arch Streets, 


THREADS, FIRES CORE. a, 


Seine and Gilling Twines and Threads, 
Souing and Lace Threads, 
ancy Twines. 











HOLMES, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


“* JAPANESE.” 
PATENTED. 


49 Chambers St., New York. 


BOOTH & HAY DENS, 
QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES. ETC. 


Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 


‘qa LNALVd 
« SSINVAVE 9 





W. & B. DOUGLAS, 
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MARVIN'S 
ARVIN’ 


HAVES PATEN ioaOVENENg 


NOT FOUND } ran MAKES®) 


THAT WiLL bo REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


By THOSE WHO=—5 secURE 


THE BEST SAFE 


MARVIN SAFE CO. 
265 Broapway N.Y. 
623 CHestnur Sr. Puita. 





|THE GREAT FOOD FLOUR. 


The latest and most important advance in 
Milling, b it practically recognizes in 
its manufacturing processes and product the 
supreme character and value of Wheat as a 
haman food. Eminent scientists pronounce it 


“The — Addition to the Foods of the World's 





kin WiC AT 


PATENT 


CaN er 


Illustrated Pamphlet Sent Free to any Address. 
Price at Mill $7.00 per barrel. 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO. 
838 Clark Street, Chicago, It. 


SLEIGHS | 


We have a large and varied assortment of sleighs ‘n 
all the latest styles, including the RUSSIAN, 
CANADIAN, and KIMBALL RUSSIAN 
DOUBLE. 
Also SINGLE SLEIGHS in great variety, from the 
Light Trotting Sleigh to the * Kimball Old Comfort.” 
We are offering Special Inducements. 


KIMBALL BROS 


BOSTON, 
@ Send for Circulars. 





BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely oe Co. ” 


facture » wuperior au Kimberly. 





URCH 
aguas sent free to parties pacity 


MENEELY BELL FOUNURY . 


Ma. Church. Oh Chapel, bel Schook Fire Al Alarm 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


SUA Sebhee 
Taz Jo 


a 


Ang fai. Mounting in 
free. 
— BELL FOUNDRY 
y Eton es 
foray wfc Nia 
BRAIN AND NERVE 00D 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, composed of the 
perve-giving principles of the ox brain and wheatgerm 
Physicians have prescribed 760,000 with the best results 
in all forms 6f nervous exhaustion, impaired vitality, 
or weakened digestion, either in children or grown 
persons. It isthe best preventive of consumption 
and all diseases of debility. 

By druggists or by mail, $1, 

F. CROSBY & CO.. 666 Sixth Ave, N. ¥. 
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